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JVo^  CCLXA  V. 


Art.  I. —  The  Book  oj  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  Xewly 

translated  and  edited,  with  notes,  by  Colonel  Henry  Yule, 

C.B.  Two  volumes  8 VO.  London:  1871. 

^piiE  publication  of  Colonel  Yule’s  ‘  IMarco  Polo’  is  an  epoch 
in  geographical  literature.  Never  befoi’e,  perhaps,  did  a 
book  of  travels  appear  under  such  exceptionally  favourable 
auspices ;  an  editor  of  a  fine  taste  and  ripe  experience,  and 
])Ossessed  with  a  passion  for  curious  medieval  research,  having 
found  a  publisher  willing  to  gratify  that  passion  without  stint 
on  the  score  of  expenditure  ;  and  the  result  being  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which,  in  so  far  as  it  combines  beauty  of  typo¬ 
graphy  and  wealth  of  illustration  with  a  rich  variety  of  recon¬ 
dite  learning,  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  in  these  days 
of  thrifty  and  remunerative  book-making.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
praise  thus  to  pronounce  Colonel  Yule’s  edition  to  be  a  great 
success;  for  never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  more  difficult  book 
of  the  class  to  expound  than  Marco  Polo’s  travels,  since  his 
great  pi'ototype,  Herodotus,  recited  his  history  at  Athens. 
Every  page  is  a  puzzle ;  every  ehapter  contains  strange  names 
which  it  is  hard  to  recognise,  strange  stories  which  it  is  haixler 
still  either  to  believe  or  to  explain.  And,  indeed,  when  we 
remember  Marco  Polo’s  personal  character,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  his  very  extraordinaiy  experiences 
were  reduced  to  writing,  our  Avonder  must  be,  not  that  there  is 
so  much  requiring  illustration  in  this  account  of  his  Eastern 
travels,  but  rather  that  the  narrative  should  be  in  any  degree 
intelligible — and  especially  that  a  commentator  should  have 
been  found  Avith  the  knoAvledge,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  perse- 
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vcrance  requisite  to  place  the  hook  in  a  really  attractive  form 
before  the  reading  public  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  before  to  bring  Marco 
I’olo  into  notice.  According  to  a  list,  indeed,  compiled  by 
Colonel  Yule,  and  given  in  the  appendix  to  his  Avork,  tAventy- 
scA'en  different  editions  of  these  travels  have  been  published  in 
various  European  languages  during  the  last  four  centuries  ; 
and  although  the  majority  of  such  editions  have  been  mere 
reproductions  or  translations  of  a  faulty  text  Avithont  any 
serious  effort  at  emendation  or  explanation,  still  in  some  in¬ 
stances — as  in  the  Italian  editions  of  Baldello-Boni,  of  Lazari, 
and  of  Adolfo  Bartoli — sound  and  able  criticism  has  been 
exerted,  by  Avhich  Colonel  Yule  has  duly  profited  ;  and  more- 
oA'er,  in  tAA’o  particular  instances — the  English  edition  of  Mars- 
den,  published  in  1818,  and  the  French  edition  of  Panthier, 
published  in  1865 — illustration  has  been  added  of  a  compre- 
hensiA^e,  if  not  a  A'cry  scholarly,  character.  Marsden’s  edition 
of  ‘  jVIarco  Polo,’  an  honest  and  unpretentious  AA'ork,  represents 
the  knoAV'ledge,  or  rather  the  Avant  of  knoAvledge,  of  ‘  Sixty 
‘  Years  since.’  Panthicr’s  edition,  Avith  A^ery  much  more  of 
pretension,  is  hardly  an  improAement  on  Marsden  in  regard 
to  the  historical  or  geographical  Illustration  of  Western  and 
Central  Asia ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  Chinese 
learning  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  has  enabled  him  to  fur¬ 
nish  many  valuable  extracts  from  original  sources,  relating  to 
Eastern  Asia,  in  support  or  explanation  of  iNIarco  Polo’s  OAvn 
notices.  At  any  rate,  Ave  think  the  general  impression  Avill  be, 
on  comparing  the  baldness  and  inaccuracy  of  previous  editors 
Avith  the  stores  of  solid,  as  Avell  as  curious,  information  poured 
forth  by  Colonel  Yule  Avlth  an  nnsj)aring  hand,  that  the  edition 
Ave  are  noAV  considering  Avas  imperatively  called  for. 

The  story  of  Marco  Polo’s  book  is  told  Avith  much  liveliness 
and  effect  in  Colonel  Yule’s  introduction.  This  introduction, 
indeed,  Avhich  extends  to  160  pages,  and  is  of  a  very  miscella¬ 
neous  character,  forms,  Ave  think,  in  a  litei’ary  point  of  vieAV, 
the  most  important,  as  it  certainly  forms  the  most  interesting, 
jAortion  of  Colonel  Yule’s  two  portly  volumes.  Besides  ample 
dissertations  on  such  general  topics  as  the  state  of  the  East  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  jealousies  and  Avars  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  a  digression  on  the  Avar-galleys  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
&c.  &c.,  it  comprises  all  that  can  be  recovered  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  Polo  family,  of  the  individual  travellers,  of  their 
appearance,  their  character,  and  their  objects ;  their  singular 
reception  at  Venice  on  their  return  from  the  East  after  twenty- 
four  years’  absence,  which  reads,  as  has  been  said,  like  a 
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chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights ;  tlielr  subsequent  adven¬ 
tures  ;  ^larco’s  participation  in  the  great  defeat  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  at  Curzola ;  his  captivity  at  Genoa,  and  dictation  of  his 
memoirs  to  a  fellow-prisoner,  Rustician  of  Pisa ;  and  finally,  it 
suggests  how  Rustician’s  notes,  jotted  down  in  the  ‘  Lingua 
‘  franca  ’  in  which  they  were  probably  communicated,  were  en¬ 
larged,  and  amended,  and  annotated,  either  by  Marco  himself, 
or  possibly  by  his  uncle  Maffeo,  who  had  been  his  companion 
throughout  his  travels ;  and  how  from  these  original  notes  the 
various  texts  were  formed  which  are  now  extant  in  seventy- 
five  different  manuscript  copies  of  a  more  or  less  authentic 
character. 

It  is  clear  that  Marco  Polo,  with  little  or  no  ]u*eliminary 
education,  must  still  have  possessed  considerable  natural  abi¬ 
lities,  since  on  his  arrival  at  the  jSIongol  court  he  acquired 
without  difficulty  the  current  languages  of  the  country  together 
with  four  different  modes  of  writing  (probably  ^Mongolian, 
Ouigour,  Pei’sian,  and  Thibetan*),  and  further  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Emperor,  so  as  to  be  employed  by  him  on 
confidential  affairs  of  state  in  preference  to  the  officers  of 
his  own  household  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  fully  shared 
in  tlic  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  age  ;  and  although 
Ctdonel  Yule  does  not  scruple  to  avow  his  ‘  entire  confi- 
‘  dence  in  the  man’s  veracity,’  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  Marco 
was  disposed  to  exaggei-atlon  in  his  phraseology,  and  indulged 
in  a  very  high  colouring  in  all  his  descriptions.  He  seems, 
indeed,  mainly  to  have  risen  into  favour  with  the  Emperor 
from  his  skill  in  bringing  back  sensational  reports  of  the 
wonders  which  he  saw  when  employed  on  deputation  in  strange 
countries — such  reports  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  dry 
mattei-of-fact  relations  of  the  ordinary  commissioners;  and 

*  This  is  Colonel  Yule’s  proposed  identification  of  the  four  ‘  written 
‘  characters  ’  which  were  learnt  by  IMarco ;  but  instead  of  Thibetan  it 
is  likely  enough  that  he  learnt  the  Baspa  alphabet,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished,  by  orders  of  Kublai  in  T2G9,  as  the  official  ^longolian  character, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  old  writing  which,  like  the  Ouigour  and  the 
Manchu,  was  of  Nestorian  origin.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  hazard¬ 
ous  to  include  Persian  in  this  series,  as  it  has  no  etymological  or  geo¬ 
graphical  connexion  with  Mongolian  or  Chinese,  but  Colonel  Yule  has 
shown  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  Persian  must  have  been  the  com¬ 
mon  tongue  of  foreigners  at  the  court  of  the  ^longols  (vol.  i.  p.  cxxxv). 
In  addition  to  the  examples  cited  by  Colonel  Yule  of  such  pure  Persian 
names  as  Pid-i-sanf/in,  Zar-danddn,  &c.  used  by  Marco  Polo,  it  may  bo 
of  interest  to  remark  that  in  the  famous  Kitdb-el-Eihrist,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  we  find  the  Chinese  commjinder-in-chief  in  the  ninth  century  to 
have  been  named  Sir-anpah,  which  is  Persian  for  ‘  head  of  the  army.’ 
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M  e  may  well  understand  that  it  M’as  this  proneness  to  extrava¬ 
gant  talk,  this  habitual  indulgence  in  ‘  travellers’  tales,’  M  hich 
gave  him  the  nickname  of  ‘  Msister  Millions’  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  which  in  fact  discredited  his  general  authority. 
The  process  of  dictation,  it  may  also  be  suggested,  is  of  itself 
unfavourable  to  a  very  rigid  accuracy  of  description.  In  tell¬ 
ing  his  stories  viva  voce  to  Rustician,  as  he  paced  the  floor 
of  his  prison  cell  at  Genoa,  he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  occasion¬ 
ally  warmed  up  his  flagging  memory  by  a  few  free  touches  of 
lively  rodomontade.*  That  he  did  not  designedly  invent  or 
falsify  is  all,  Ave  presume,  that  Colonel  Yule  contends  for;  and 
for  this  qualified  acquittal  there  is  amjde  authority  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  evidence  that  ‘  M’hen  INIarco  Avas  asked  by  his  friends 
‘  on  his  death-bed  to  correct  the  book  by  removing  everything 
‘  that  Avent  beyond  the  facts,  he  replied,  that  he  had  not  told 
‘  one-half  of  Avhat  he  had  really  seen.’ 

Colonel  Yule  has  alloAved  himself  the  fullest  latitude  in  his 
adoption  of  a  text.  He  calls  his  text  ‘  eclectic,’  Avhich  means 
that  he  has  selected  from  several  types  the  readings  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Avhich  he  approves,  and  has  omitted  those  of  Avhich 
he  disapproves.  The  basis  of  his  translation  is  the  same  text 
AA'liich  AA  as  used  by  IMons.  Pauthier,  and  A\hich  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  version  made  from  liustician’s  barbarous  ‘  patois  ’ 

*  The  folloAvlng  are  a  few  instances  of  Marco  Polo’s  proneness  to 
exaggeration  in  reporting  Avhat  he  lieard  as  Avell  as  AA’hat  he  saw  : — 
A  rue's  feather  brought  from  Madagascar  measured,  he  AA'as  told, 
1)0  spans,  Avhile  the  quill  part  AA’as  2  palms  in  circumference ;  and  two 
Iwars’  tusks  from  the  same  place  weighed  more  than  1 4  lbs.  a-piece, 
the  boars  themseU'cs  being  as  big  as  buffalos  (ii.  317).  In  Thibet  the 
bamboos  Avere  3  palms  in  girth  and  15  paces  in  length,  and  in  burning 
made  a  report  that  could  be  heard  10  miles  off  (ii.  2C).  The  Thibet 
mastiffs,  again,  Avere  as  big  as  donkeys  (ii.  32).  The  serpents  (i.e.  alli¬ 
gators)  of  Carajan  AA’cre  10  piiccs  in  length  and  10  palms  in  girth,  Avith 
ej'es  bigger  than  a  great  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  mouth  large  enough  to 
swallow  a  man  Avhole  (ii.  45).  The  elephants  of  Birma  carried  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  Avell-armed  fighting  men  (ii.  G3) ;  and  the  oxen  of  the 
same  province  Avere  as  tall  as  elephants  (ii.  78).  For  ‘  travellers’  tales’ 
Ave  may  quote  the  story  of  the  unicorn  (or  rhinoceros)  of  Sumatra  Avhich 
licked  its  victim  to  death  Avith  its  prickly  tongue  (ii.  227);  the  tailed 
men  of  Lambri,  on  the  same  island  (ii.  243) ;  the  dog-headed  men  of 
the  Andamans  (ii.  251);  the  famous  Ceylon  ruby,  Avhich  AA’as  a  palm  in 
length  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm  (ii.  254) ;  and  especially  the  couvade 
of  the  Zar-danddn  or  ‘  golden  teeth  ’  (ii.  52),  Avhich  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  lines  in  Butler’s  ‘  Iludibras :  ’ — 

‘ . Chineses  go  to  bed 

And  lie  in  in  theirladies’  stead.’ 
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into  French  of  the  period,  during  Marco  Polo’s  life,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  own  curtailment,  correction,  and  revision ;  but  he 
has  not  slavishly  followed  this  version,  of  which  there  are  ex¬ 
emplars  at  Paris,  at  Berne,  and  at  Oxford.  He  has  admitted 
variant  readings  of  names,  and  many  ‘  expressions  of  special 
‘  interest  and  character  ’  from  Kustician’s  original  notes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  in  1824 ;  and  also 
in  some  instances  he  has  borrowed  from  other  versions  that 
were  made  from  that  text  (apparently  during  !Marco  Polo’s 
lifetime),  first  into  Italian,  and  then  into  Latin — Pipino’s 
Latin  text,  under  date  a.d.  1320,  being  the  type  of  this  class 
of  MSS. ;  *  and  finally,  he  has  introduced  between  brackets, 
as  indicative  of  their  supplementary  character,  a  very  large 
number  of  additional  paragraphs,  some  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance,  which  bear  internal  marks  of  emanating  either 
from  Marco  Polo  or  his  uncle,  but  which  are  only  known  at 
present  from  their  being  included,  without  comment  or  expla¬ 
nation,  in  Kamusio’s  famous  posthumous  translation  in  Italian, 
which  was  published  in  a.d.  1559,  nearly  240  years  after 
!Marco  Polo’s  decease.  It  is  hardly  perhaps  consistent  with 
the  strict  canons  of  criticism  thus  to  blend  several  texts  into 
one,  culling  the  best  passages  of  each,  and  correcting  false 
readings  or  tedious  repetitions  «  discretion ;  but  the  result 
is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  reader ;  and  if  a 
thorough  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  the  editor,  there  will  be  also  felt  an  assurance 
that  the  ‘  eclectic  ’  text  presents  what  the  author  said,  or  would 
have  desired  to  say.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  what  Colonel  Yule 
has  aimed  at,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  on  the 
whole  he  has  been  successful. 

Incidentally  at  the  outset  of  ^larco  Polo’s  narrative,  a  geo¬ 
graphical  question  arises  Avhich  avcU  deserves  a  little  careful 
consideration,  since  it  involves  the  existence,  or  non-existence, 
at  that  period  of  history  of  one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  The  elder  Poll,  in  their  first  journey  to  the  East, 
in  A.D.  1260,  are  said  to  have  passed  directly  from  the  Volga 
to  Bokhara  by  a  route  which,  according  to  the  present  physical 
configuration  of  the  country,  must  have  led  them  along  the 
northern,  or  the  southern,  border  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  yet 
neither  in  Marco’s  brief  notice  of  this  journey,  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Avork,  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  sea 

*  Colonel  Yule  mentions  as  a  literary  curiosity  of  some  interest  an 
Irish  version  which  was  made  ‘  with  an  astounding  freedom  ’  from  this 
Latin  text,  and  which  is  included  in  the  famous  Book  of  Lismore, 
written  about  a.d.  1450. 
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in  question ;  and  a  doubt  therefore  natui’ally  arises  in  the 
reader’s  mind  as  to  whether  the  Aral  could  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Colonel  Yule  does  not  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  this  curious  question  in  either  of  his  great 
works,  ‘  Marco  Polo’  or  ‘  Cathay  but  in  another  place  he  has 
casually  considered  it,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  is 
that  he  sui)ports  the  opinion  of  his  distinguished  relation,  Sir 
lioderick  Murchison,  to  the  effect  that — notwithstanding  cer¬ 
tain  admitted  temporary  deviations  of  the  Oxus,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  much  ambiguity  both  of  nomenclature  and  description, 
which  is  due,  they  think,  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
the  early  geographers — the  relative  condition  of  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  has  in  reality  never  materially  varied  during  the 
historic  period.  A  strong  array  of  authorities,  including  the 
honoured  names  of  Saint  Martin,  ISIalte  Brun,  Hugh  Murray, 
Baillie  Fraser,  and  Burnes,  ai'e  even  more  positive  in  their 
opinions,  maintaining  that  any  such  valuation  has  been  simply 
impossible,  since  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  have  never  changed 
their  course,  but  from  time  immemorial  have  disembogued  into 
the  Aral  Sea,  precisely  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  roundly  asserted  by  geo¬ 
graphers  of  almost  equal  Aveight,  that  the  Aral  has  fluctuated 
at  different  periods  of  history  betAveen  the  condition  of  a  great 
inland  sea  and  that  of  a  reedy  marsh,  according  to  the  varying 
course  of  its  tAA’o  feeders,  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes;  and  has 
sometimes  even,  Avhen  the  supply  of  Avater  from  those  feeders 
has  been  entirely  cut  off  for  a  lengthened  period,  disappeared 
altogether  fx’om  the  map  of  Asia.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  curious  question  of  physical  hydrography,  AA'hich  has 
been  already  partially  ventilated  before  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,*  Avill,  in  the  course  of  their  ensuing  session, 
be  subjected  to  further  rigid  inquiry,  and  Avill  receive  probably 
a  definite  solution  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  changes  Avhich  the  Aral  is  said  to  have  undergone,  and 
of  the  evidence  on  AA-hich  those  asserted  changes  depend,  may 
not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  as  an  introduction  to  INIarco  Polo’s 
own  A'ieAv  of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia. 

Among  the  ancients,  then,  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  the 
only  autlxors  Avho  can  be  supposed  from  their  writings  to  have 
had  any  cognisance  of  the  existence  of  the  Aral ;  and  their 
description  applies,  not  to  a  large  independent  sea,  but  rather 

*  See  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,’  a'oI.  xi.  no.  iii. 
p.  114  ;  and  ‘  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,’  vol.  xxxvii. 
Presidejjt’s  Addi-ess,  p.  140. 
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to  a  series  of  reedy  swamps,  fed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Jaxartes, 
the  main  arm  of  which  river,  however,  found  its  Avay  to  the 
Caspian.  All  other  writers  simply  bring  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
into  the  Caspian  without  any  allusion  to  the  deflexion  or  bi¬ 
furcation  of  either  stream,  estimating  the  distance  between 
the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  at  about  eighty  parasangs ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  extent  of  information  at  the  disposcal  of 
the  Greek  and  Koman  geographers,  when  we  remember  that 
Greek  princes  ruled  for  some  centuries  in  the  countries  between 
Persia  and  the  Indian  Caucasus,  that  Greek  admirals  navigated 
the  Caspian,  and  Greek  commanders  penetrated  beyond  the 
.Taxartes,  while  the  merchants  who  followed  the  caravan  routes 
from  India  to  the  iNIediterranean  brought  their  journals  and 
road-books  to  Rome, — it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
we  have  in  such  standard  works  as  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy,  a  representation  of  the  true  hydrography  of 
Eastern  Persia  for  about  otH)  yeai*s  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era.  As  late,  indeed,  as  a.d.  570,  when  Zemarchus 
returned  from  his  mission  to  the  Turkish  Khagan,  then  en¬ 
camped  in  the  Ak-Tagh,  north  of  Samarcand,  and  crossed  the 
Oech  (or  ‘  Vakh,'  probably  the  right  arm  of  the  Oxus),  near 
the  city  of  Urganj,  he  found  the  Aral,  not  yet  developed  to 
tlie  condition  of  an  inland  sea,  but  still  bearing  the  character 
of  a  large  reedy  morass  ;*  and  it  Avas  not  probably  till  thirty  or 
forty  years  later,  during  the  reign  of  Khusru  Parviz,  that  the 
great  change  took  place  Avhich  cut  off  the  Avater  of  the  Oxus 
entirely  from  the  Casjnan,  and  turned  the  full  stream  into  the 
Aral — the  sea  of  Kardar,  Avhich  Avas  the  south-Avestern  })ortion 
of  the  present  Abugir  Lake,  and  which  had  been  probably  fed, 
up  to  that  date,  by  the  Urganj  branch  of  the  river,  being  at 
the  same  time  desiccated,  and  a  treasure-city  (the  modern 


*  The  geography  of  the  expedition  of  Zemarchus  has,  Ave  think,  been 
<iuite  misunderstood  by  Colonel  Yule  (Cathay,  vol.  i.  p.  clxiii).  The 
camp  of  Dizabulus  Avas  in  the  country  of  the  Sogdians,  and  certainly, 
therefore,  not  beyond  the  Jaxartes.  The  name  of  Talas,  indeed,  Avhich 
has  led  Colonel  Yule  astray,  did  not  apply  in  the  seventh  century  to 
the  town  and  river  Avhich  bore  that  title  in  later  times.  The  Choliata; 
(or  Khalajdtl)  probably  dAvelt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the 
Jaxartes.  At  any  rate  the  Roman  party  must  have  struck  the  Aral 
marshes  at  their  south-eastern  corner,  and  thus  skirted  round  their 
southern  edge,  the  short  desert-track  Avhich  Avas  folloAved  by  George  and 
his  party  on  their  return  to  Byzantium  being  the  direct  line  from 
Urganj  to  Asterabad,  and  so  on  by  the  north  of  Persia  to  Asia  Minor. 
This  short  cut,  indeed,  is  quite  inexplicable  if  Ave  suppose  Zemarchus 
to  have  passed  to  the  north  of  the  Axal  marshes. 
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Berrasin  Gelmaz  ?)  being  thus  exposed,  which  had  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  remote  antiquity,  and  which,  according  to  Persian 
tradition,  required  twelve  years  of  unremitting  labour  to  exca¬ 
vate  and  rifle  of  its  riches.* 

From  this  period  till  the  rise  of  the  Mongol  power  the 
Aral  continued  to  absorb  the  entire  stream  of  the  two  great 
rivers  ;  and,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  consentient 
testimony  of  the  Arab  geographers,  it  must  have  exhibited  for 
six  consecutive  centuries  very  much  the  same  appearance 
as  at  present.  There  were  many  changes,  no  doubt,  in  the 
‘  delta  ’  of  the  Oxus.  The  successive  capitals  of  Fil,  of  Mansu- 
rch,  and  of  Kiit,  which  were  all  in  the  same  vicinity,  at  the 
southern  apex  of  the  delta,  were  destroyed  by  inundations  of 
the  river,  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries,!  and  there 
Avas  also  much  shifting  of  stream  between  the  various  irrigation 
canals,  Avhich  extended  100  miles  into  the  desert  to  the  Avest ; 
but  no  drop  of  Avater,  either  from  the  Oxus  or  Jaxartes,  seems 
duiing  all  this  period  to  have  reached  the  Caspian.  It  Avas  in 
A.D.  1221  that  Octal  Khan,  the  son  of  Jenghiz,  at  the  siege  of 
Urganj,  first  broke  the  Oxus  dam  Avhich  regulated  the  influx 
of  Avater  for  irrigation  purposes  into  the  old  channel,  and  thus 
bringing  the  Avhole  force  of  the  current  against  the  city  Avails, 


*  This  tradition  is  cited  by  Yaciit  in  his  great  Dictionary  under  the 
head  of  Kardar.  The  ruins  of  the  enchanted  castle  of  Berrasin  Gelmaz 
(‘  from  Avhich  there  is  no  return  ’ )  are  described  by  Abbott  (vol.  i. 
p.  211),  Avho  supposed  tliem  to  occupy  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but 
in  the  map  accompanying  IJoutakolf’s  Survey  (‘  Royal  Geographical 
‘  Society’s  Journal,’  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1)4),  the  same  place  ‘  famous  for  the 
‘  rich  treasures  deixjsited  in  its  vaults,’  is  laid  down  under  the  name  of 
Barsa  Kilmesh  in  the  salt  marsh  immediately  adjoining  the  Abugir 
Lake. 

•  f  A  very  curious  account  of  the  castle  of  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Khari.'<ni,  Avas  quoted  from  Abii  Rihtvn,  in  the  ‘  Quarterly 
‘  RevieAV,’  no.  240,  p.  491.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  same  castle  belonging  to  the  royal  city  of  Kdt,  Avhich  is  described 
by  the  Arab  geographers,  and  Avhich  was  destroyed  by  the  river  between 
the  visit  of  Istakhri  in  a.d.  9.51  and  the  visit  of  the  Ibn  Haukal  in 
about  970  (see  Goeje’s  ‘  Vise  Regnorum,’  p.  301).  Abu  Rihan’s  date 
of  A.S.  1305  (which  cannot  be  earlier  than  a.d.  982),  however,  requires 
explanation,  and  his  use  of  the  Hebrew  synonym  of  ’/r  (TJl),  ‘the 
'  city,’  for  the  vernacular  Kdt,  or  Arabic  Medineh,  is  equally  remark¬ 
able.  The  old  Kharismian  name  of  Fil  had  probably  the  same  meaning, 
being  altered  from  Vird,  ‘  a  city,’  according  to  the  same  orthographical 
law  which  has  formed  Sal  ‘  a  year,’  from  Sard ;  Gul  ‘  a  rose,’  from 
Ward ;  DU  ‘  the  heart,’  from  Ilrid ;  Pal-axig  ‘  a  leopard,’  from  Ford ; 
&c.  &c. 
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undermined  them,  and  levelled  them  with  the  eartii.  AVe  are 
not  told  what  was  the  full  effect  of  this  removal  of  the  dam, 
or  if  the  operation  was  assisted  by  the  construction  of  a 
barrier  across  the  Aral  branch  above  the  point  of  deviation ; 
but  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  1224,  we  find  the  first 
notice  (in  Yaciit’s  description  of  Mangashldgh)  of  the  Oxus 
having  again  forced  its  way  to  the  Caspian ;  and  we  are 
■warranted  therefore  in  ascribing  the  great  change  in  physical 
geography  which  set  in  from  this  time,  and  which  ended  in 
the  desiccation  of  the  Aral,  to  Octai’s  artificial  disruption  of  the 
Urganj  dyke;  the  more  certainly  as  Plamdullah  Mustowfi — 
the  Persian  Eratosthenes,  as  he  is  called  by  Jaubert — in  de¬ 
scribing  in  the  following  century  (about  a.d.  1330)  the  alteration 
of  the  course  of  the  Oxus  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  speci¬ 
fically  says  that  the  diversion  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  Mongol  power.  There  must  have  been,  however, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  Urganj,  a  second 
crisis  on  the  Oxus,  w’hich  opened  the  upper  or  southern  arm  of 
the  river ;  for  the  channel  described  by  Hamdullah,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Oxus,  is  not  the  northern  or  Urganj  branch,  but 
that  which  flowed  from  Hazarasp  by  the  pass  of  Muslim  and 
Kurlawa  to  Akricheh  on  the  Caspian,  the  point  of  em¬ 
bouchure  being  probably  at  the  modern  position  of  Akteppeh, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atrek.  The  traces 
of  this  southern  arm  were  observed  by  Abbott  near  the  point 
of  deviation  at  Hazarasp.  Vambery  gives  the  name  of  Doden 
to  a  station  two  stages  farther  on  to  the  WSAY.,  thus  marking 
the  course  of  the  old  bed,  which  is  always  so  called  by  the 
Turcomans  ;  and  Arthur  Conolly  carefully  examined  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  channel  near  the  Kuran  hills,  through  Avhich 
no  doubt  passed  the  defile  of  Muslim.*  There  is  further 
abundant  evidence  of  the  course  of  this  southern  arm  in  the 
local  records ;  and  in  fact  in  all  probability  it  represents  the 
original  Oxus  of  the  Greek  geographers,  which  passed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Barcani  (  Vehrkun  or  Gurgdn),  and  dis¬ 
embogued  to  the  north  of  the  Socanda  (or  Atrek),  a  trace  of 
Avhich  name  remains  in  the  Ab-oskun  of  the  Arabs — the 
northern  arm  which  passed  by  old  Urganj  and  discharged  itself 
into  the  Bay  of  Balkan,  and  the  dry  bed  of  Avhich  has  been 
observed  by  Muravief  and  Vambery,  and  by  all  the  Russian 
surveyors,  being  probably  the  original  channel  by  Avhich  the 


*  See  ‘  Abbott’s  Travels,’  vol.  i.  p.  60,  and  ‘  Conolly’s  Travels,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  sqq.  Compare  also  Vambery ’s  Map,  attached  to  his  ‘  Tra- 
‘  vels,’  and  his  notice  of  the  Turcoman  name  of  Diiden,  p.  IOC. 
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Jaxartes  reached  the  sea,  after  throwing  off  a  portion  of  its 
waters  into  the  Aral  marshes.  There  is  also  a  very  curious 
passage  in  Hamdullah  Mustowfi’s  account  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  which  he  says  that,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  Oxus 
waters  for  the  preceding  century,  the  level  of  the  sea  had  so 
risen  in  his  day  (a.i>.  1330)  as  to  submerge  the  famous  port 
of  Ahoskun  and  the  adjacent  parts,  and  he  further  sj)eculates 
that  this  increment  will  continue  until  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  arc  brought  to  an  equilibrium,  that  is,  until  the  absorp¬ 
tion  by  evapoi'ation  exactly  equals  the  volume  of  Avater  thrown 
into  the  sea  through  the  various  rivers  which  feed  it. 

Passing  over  the  lapse  of  another  century,  during  Avhich  the 
Oxus  continued  to  pour  its  entire  volume  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Avhile  the  ilaxartes  Avas  either  lost  in  the  desert  or 
struggled  painfully  to  join  the  Oxus  along  the  line  of  lakes  to 
the  SE.  of  the  j)resent  Aral,*  Ave  come  to  a  very  important 
notice,  recorded  by  a  thoroughly  competent  authority  in  A.D. 
1417,  ujAon  Avhich,  indeed,  the  present  controA’ersy  mainly 
hinges.  This  anonymous  author,  Avho  seems  to  have  been 
Shah-rokh’s  minister,  and  Avhose  admirable  book  on  the  history 
and  geography  of  Khorassiin  furnished  materials  for  all  the 
subsequent  Avriters  of  that  literary  age,t  distinctly  states  in  tAA'O 
passages  that  the  Aral,  OAving  to  the  long-continued  draining 
of  the  Avaters  of  the  Oxus  and  tiaxartes  into  the  Caspian,  had 
in  his  time  become,  not  merely  shrunken  in  size  or  broken 
into  mai'shes  and  lagoons,  but  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
any  impartial  geographer  Avho  looks  into  the  maps  and  travels 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  must,  Ave 
think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  statement  is  substan- 

*  The  folloAving  extract  from  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Baber  ’  is  decisive  as 
to  the  condition  of  tlie  Jaxartes  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  :  ‘  The  Seihun  runs  on  the  north  of  Khojend  and  south 
‘  of  Fimikat,  Avhich  is  now  better  known  as  Shahroklna,  and  thence  in- 
‘  dining  to  the  north,  tloAvs  down  towaids  Turkestan,  and,  meeting 
‘  Avith  no  other  river  in  its  course,  is  wholly  stcallowed  vp  in  the  sandy 
‘  desert  considerably  below  Turkestan,  and  disappears.'  {Leyden's 
Baber,  p.  1). 

f  As  the  authority  of  this  anonymous  writer  has  been  discredited 
by  some  of  our  best  geographers  (see  ‘  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Geogra- 
‘  phical  Society,’  vol.  xxvii.  p.  cxxxv.),  it  seems  important  to  state  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  famous  work  of  Abdorrazzak,  Avhich  Avas 
translated  and  annotated  by  Quatremere  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  ‘  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits,’  Avas  copied  Avord  for  Avord 
from  the  earlier  Herat  history,  Quatremere  adding  of  the  copy, 
‘  L’ouvrage  est,  sans  contredit,  un  des  plus  curieux  et  des  plus  viiri- 
‘  diques  qui  aient  ^te  ecrits  dans  les  langues  de  I’Orient.’ 
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tially  correct ;  for  not  only  is  there  no  single  notice  of  the 
Aral,  as  an  independent  sea,  in  any  of  the  numerous  medieval 
itineraries  through  Central  Asia,  but  there  is  much  jmwerful 
evidence  against  its  possible  existence.  For  instance,  the 
monk  liubruquis,  in  a.d.  12o3,  coming  down  from  the  north 
upon  the  Lower  Jaxartes,  says  that  the  river  did  not  flow  into 
any  sea,  but  lost  itself  in  the  desert  after  making  extensive 
swamps.  Again,  that  the  basin  of  the  Aral  could  not  have 
been  filled  w  ith  water  when  the  elder  Poli  made  their  journey 
in  A.D.  1260,  from  the  Volga  to  Bokhara,  is  rendered  more 
than  probable  by  ^Marco’s  silence  regarding  it ;  and  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  further  strengthened  by  Pegoletti’s  notice  to  travellers 
bound  for  Tartavy  (written  in  about  a.d.  1340),  that  if  they 
had  merchandise  to  dispose  of,  they  might  advantageously 
make  the  detour  of  Urganj,  but  that  otliermse  they  w'ould 
save  five  or  ten  days  by  passing  direct  from  Saraichik  on  the 
Yaik  to  Otrar  on  the  Jaxartes,  a  line  that  would  conduct 
exactly  across  the  pi'esent  bed  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable,  indeed,  that  the  Catalan  map  w'hich  was  drawn 
up  in  A.D.  1375,  mainly  to  illustrate  the  route  of  the  caravans 
which  passed  from  Sarai  on  the  Volga  by  Urganj  to  China, 
should  liave  omitted  any  notice  of  the  Aral,  w'hich  lay  directly 
upon  the  line  of  march,  had  that  remarkable  natural  feature 
been  then  in  existence. 

The  gradual  reshifting  of  the  Avaters  of  the  Oxus  and  the  re¬ 
filling  of  the  Aral  bed,  subsequent  to  the  year  a.d.  1500,  is 
somew'hat  more  obscure,  OAving  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  betAvecn  the  various  channels  by  Avhlch  the  river  drained 
off  into  the  Caspian,  and  Avhich  became  closed  at  different 
epochs ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Avhen  llussia  first  sought,  through  the  ex¬ 
peditions  of  Prince  Beckevitch,  to  gain  a  footing  in  Khiva  Avith 
a  A’icAv  of  obtaining  access  to  the  reported  auriferous  Avaters  of 
the  Kizil-su,  or  ‘  red  river,’  the  desiccation  of  the  Turcoman 
steppe  Avas  complete,  and  not  a  drop  of  the  Oxus  water  at  that 
time  reached  to  the  Caspian.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Kussian 
enterprise  at  the  present  day  to  revive  the  scheme  of  Peter  the 
Great  for  reopening  the  northernmost  channel  of  the  river, 
which  is  still  known  to  the  Persians  as  the  Kizil-su,  by  breaking 
doAvn  the  Sarkrauk  dam ;  and  no  one  Avho  looks  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  the  scheme, 
as  far  as  physical  geography  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  practic¬ 
able,  and  that  the  living  generation  Avill  behold  its  realisation.* 

•  It  is  this  avoAved  desire  on  the  pirt  of  Eussia  to  divert  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Urganj  river  into  the  Caspian, 
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We  may  now  briefly  consider  a  portion  of  Marco  Polo’s  own 
geography.  In  a.d.  1271,  young  Marco  Polo,  then  a  boy  of 
seventeen  years  old,  and  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  Venice, 
set  out  on  his  travels ;  not  for  instruction  or  amusement,  but 
simply  to  make  his  fortune.  He  accompanied  his  father 
Xicolo  and  his  uncle,  Maffeo  Polo,  on  their  return  to  the  court 
of  Kublai  Khiin,  where  the  elder  Poli  had  already  spent  some 
years  engaged  in  commerce,  and  from  whence  they  had  recently 
been  deputed  by  the  JMongol  Emperor  to  oi)eu  negotiations 
with  the  Pope,  Avith  a  view  to  his  delegation  of  a  band  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  far  East,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  Mongols  the  tenets  of  Latin  Christianity,  but  in  reality,  it  is 
suggested,  in  order  to  supply  that  higher  education  Avhich  this 
enlightened  sovereign  desired  to  introduce,  but  Avhich  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  illiterate  and  degraded  Nes- 
torian  priests  then  resident  in  Mongolia.  As  the  Papal  chair 
happened  to  be  vacant  when  the  elder  Poli  visited  Europe, 
and,  owing  to  dissensions  in  the  conclave,  no  successor  to 
Clement  IV.  Avas  appointed  for  the  next  tAvo  years,  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Kublai,  Avhich  being  Avell  suited  to  the  Propagandist 
vicAvs  of  Rome  might  otherAvise  have  led  to  important  results, 
proved  infructuous.  The  Poli  family  returned  alone,  and 
occupied  nearly  four  years  in  Avorking  their  Aveary  Avay  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Great  Khan’s  summer  residence  at 
Kaiping-fu,  to  the  north  of  the  great  Avail  of  China.  There  is 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  route  Avhich  the  travellers 
followed  in  their  journey;  and  if  Colonel  Yule  be  right  in 
taking  them,  firstly  into  Asia  Minor,  then  through  ^lesopo- 
tamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  finally  by  Kirman  and  Yezd,  and 
across  the  desert  to  the  Oxus,  Ave  can  only  say  that  they  selected 
the  most  devious  and  the  most  inhospitable  of  all  the  many 
lines  leading  into  Eastern  Asia.  The  real  interest  of  the  route, 
however,  commences  at  the  Oxus  ;  and  here,  therefore,  Ave  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  the  movements  of  the  travellers  in  more  detail. 

and  the  important  political  results  that  may  accrue  from  a  continuous 
Avater  communication  being  thus  opened  up  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  Avhich  invest  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Oxus  Avith  so  much  interest  at  the  present  time.  There  is  some  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  among  Ilussian  engineers  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  but,  on  the  Avhole,  the  reports  are  favourable,  and,  but  for  the 
quasi-hostile  attitude  of  KluA’a,  preparations  for  the  work  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  already  commenced.  Since  the  establishment,  however,  of 
a  strong  Russian  post  at  Krasnovodsk,  and  the  virtual  extinction  of 
Bokhara,  the  days  of  Khivan  independence  may  be  held  to  be  num¬ 
bered. 
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The  Oxus  has  in  all  aj;es  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  East,  taking  its  place  as  a  great  line  of  ethnic 
or  territorial  demarcation.  In  Persian  romance  it  formed  the 
boundary  between  Iran  and  Turan.  Under  the  Mahomme- 
dans  it  divided  the  great  province  of  ^laver-en-nahr  (‘  beyond 
‘  the  River  ’)  from  the  rest  of  Persia.  At  the  present  day  it 
has  been  proposed  as  a  frontier  between  the  Russian  and 
British  Indian  dependencies,  and  will  ultimately,  no  doubt,  be 
the  Rubicon  between  the  Empires.  The  Oxus  valley,  in¬ 
deed,  possessing  for  the  most  part  a  temperate  climate  and  a 
luxuriant  soil,  has  been  ever  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  spots  most  favoured  by  nature  in  the 
East.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Aryan  civilisation.  The  valley 
itself  appears  under  four  different  names  in  the  famous  list 
of  the  primitive  Oromasdian  creations  in  the  Vendidad,  the 
upper  plateau  being  called  ‘  the  region  of  the  seven  rivers,’  a 
name  which  it  retained  as  long  as  there  were  Zoroastrians  in  the 
country ;  Badakhshitn  being  represented  by  ‘  Rangha  ’  (or 
Ruffh),  the  mountain  district  immediately  bordering  the  river  ; 
the  middle  valley  being  described  as  ‘  Vaekeret’  (or  Beikend), 
and  the  rich  alluvial  portion  of  the  lower  delta  having  the  title 
of  ‘  Urwan’  or  Urganj.*  The  great  city  of  Bactria  or  Balkh, 
which  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo,  was  probably  the  earliest 
capital  in  Central  Asia.  Under  the  primitive  Aryan  Empire 
it  rejoiced  in  the  epithet  of  ‘  the  bannered,’  and  strange  to  say. 


*  As  these  identifications  are  all  new  and  contravene  the  criticism  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cite  some  authority  in 
their  support.  First  then,  for  the  applicjition  of  the  name  Hapta 
Hindu,  or  ‘  the  seven  rivers,’  to  the  Upper  Oxus,  there  is  the  direct 
authority  of  Abu  Rihun.  See  Elliot’s  ‘  Historians  of  India,’  Edit. 
Dowson,  i.  p.  49.  India,  or  the  Punjab,  had  been  previously  under¬ 
stood  by  the  critics.  Secondly,  Rangha,  which  is  next  to  Ilapta  Hindu 
in  the  list,  was  famous  for  its  ‘  untamed  horsemen ;  ’  and  Ragh,  the 
northernmost  district  of  Badakhshiin,  is  still  notorious  for  the  wild  and 
warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Thirdly,  Vaekeret,  which  occurs 
in  the  list  between  Herat  and  Kharism,  exactly  answers  to  the  position 
of  Beikend,  which  was  traditionally  the  oldest  city  of  Sughd.  The 
names  too  are  equivalent,  meaning  ‘  the  abode  of  the  Vae  or  Bei ;  ’ 
and  the  epithet,  ‘  the  seat  of  hell,’  which  is  attached  to  Vaekeret,  may 
be  explained  by  the  great  ‘  swallow  ’  in  the  desert  near  Beikend,  which 
engulfs  and  absorbs  the  beneficent  waters  of  the  Polytimetus,  or  Zar- 
afshdn.  Lastly,  Urvan,  ‘  famous  for  its  meadows,’  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  Kharism,  or  Urganj,  w'hich  otherwise  would  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  list.  The  names  too  of  Urvan  and  Urganj  are 
identical,  the  modern  g  always  replacing  the  old  v,  and  the  addition  of 
a  terminal  y  being  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Kharismian  dialect. 
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Avhen  Zoroastrianism  had  given  way  to  Buddhism  and  the 
original  Pyra;um  had  been  replaced  by  a  Buddhist  temple, 
this  same  characteristic  of  ‘  the  flaunting  banners  ’  still  remained 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  place.  The  Arab  geograjdiers, 
indeed,  describe  with  much  curious  detail  this  famous  Buddhist 
temple,  the  appanage  of  the  Barmecide  ftimily,  which,  when 
the  city  fell  before  the  arms  of  Islam  in  a.d.  655,  was  found  to 
be  decorated  with  silken  pennons  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  through  all  subse¬ 
quent  history  the  building  retained  the  same  Sanscrit  name  of 
Nava-viltdra  (corrupted  into  Nou'-hchdr,  and  signifying  ‘  the 
‘  new  monastery’),  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  its  Buddhist 
founders,  and  by  which  it  is  designated  in  the  ‘  Travels  of 
‘  IlAven-Tsang,’  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  Balkh 
in  A.D.  630. 

Until  recently  our  only  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Upper  Oxus  were  Marco  Polo  and  Benedict 
Goes, — we  say  trustworthy  advisedly,  because  a  large  amount 
of  inaccurate  or  spurious  information  regarding  this  part  of 
Central  Asia  has  been  for  some  time  past  circulating,  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  geographers  and  the  disturbance  of  sound 
inquiry ;  and  because  we  think  it  only  proper  in  the  interests 
of  science  that  the  mystification  which  has  been  thus  caused, 
should  be  now  publicly  denounced  and  exposed.  About  ten 
years  ago,  then,  it  was  announced  to  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  the  late  Mons.  V^eniukoff,  that  a  manuscript  had  been 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  ‘  Utat  iSIajor,’  which  professed 
to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  the  country  intervening  between 
Cashmere  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes.  The  author  was  said  to  be 

a  German  (George  Ludwig  von - ),  an  agent  of  the  East 

India  Company,  who  was  despatched  at  the  beginning  of  this, 
or  the  end  of  the  last,  century,  to  purchase  horses  in  Central 
Asia,  and  who,  having  on  his  return  from  his  mission,  quarrelled 
with  the  Calcutta  Government  on  the  subject  of  his  accounts, 
transferred  his  MSS.  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  had  remained 
for  over  fifty  years  unnoticed  in  deposit.  The  chapters  which 
jMons.  V eniukoff  jmblished  from  this  Avork,  and  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  curious,  were  received  at  St.  Petersburg  Avith  the 
most  absolute  confidence,  as  extracts  from  official  documents, 
and  were  cordially  welcomed  even  in  Paris ;  but  in  England 
they  AA^ere  viewed  with  suspicion  from  the  commencement; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  details  brought  forAvard  than  they  Avere 
pronounced  impossible,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  horse-agent 
and  his  journal  were  accordingly  declared  to  be  an  impudent 
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fiction.  Thereupon  arose  a  controversy  of  some  warmth,  in 
which  the  late  Lord  Strangford  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  attacked, 
and  Messrs.  KhanikofF  and  VeniukofF  defended,  the  genuineness 
of  the  German  MS.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  allusion 
was  made  to  tAvo  other  kindred  works ;  one  being  a  so-called 
Chinese  Itinerary,  translated  by  Klaproth  in  1824,  and  a  copy 
of  which  Avas  also  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Russian  Etat 
jSIajor,  and  the  other  being  the  confidential  report  of  a  Russian 
agent,  who  Avas  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  Paul  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  to  survey  Central  Asia  up  to  the 
Indian  frontier,  and  Avhose  manuscript  notes,  having  been 
placed  in  Klaproth’s  hands  for  official  purposes,  were  asserted 
to  have  been  copied  by  him  and  sold  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  for  1,000  guineas.  The  Russians,  on  the  one  hand, 
vindicated  the  genuineness  of  the  George  Ludwig  MS.,  by 
referring  to  the  corroborative  and  independent  authority  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Chinese  Itinerary.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  comparing  the  Chinese  Itinerary,  as  summarised  by 
VeniukofF,  with  the  Foreign  Office  Report,  to  Avhich  access  Avas 
kindly  given  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  finding  the  spurious  geogra¬ 
phical  descriptions  and  nomenclature  of  the  tAA'o  documents  to 
be  almost  identical,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  three 
manuscripts  under  consideration,  Avith  their  accompanying  il¬ 
lustrations,  had  been  all  severally  forged  by  Klaproth — 
jAossibly  from  a  mere  love  of  mystification,  but  more  probably 
from  mercenary  motives,  since  it  could  hardly  have  been  by  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  English  report  found  its  Avay  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Avhile  the  Russian  report  Avas  transferred  to  London,  where 
they  would  each  respectively  command  the  highest  money 
value.  On  one  point  only  could  there  be  any  doubt.  There 
Avas  nothing,  as  far  as  the  texts  Avere  concerned,  immediately  to 
connect  the  German  and  the  Russian  Reports ;  but  indirectly, 
nevertheless,  the  two  documents  Avere  found  to  be  very  closely 
linked ;  for  upon  a  map  in  Klaproth’s  OAAm  handwriting,  which 
Avas  bound  up  Avith  the  Russian  report  in  our  Foreign  Office, 
and  Avhich  A\'as  intended  partly  to  illustrate  it,  a  fictitious  route 
Avas  observed  to  be  laid  doAA’n  from  Srinagar,  the  capital  of 
Cashmere,  to  the  Indus,  Avhich  Avas  also  given  in  detail  in  the 
George  LudAA'ig  Journal,  positive  proof  being  thereby  afforded 
that  the  compiler  of  the  one  document  must  have  had  access 
to  the  other.  It  may  be  Avell  understood  that  these  forgeries, 
as  far  as  regards  local  descriptions,  etymology  of  names,  and 
historical  synchronisms,  are  executed  with  considerable  skill ; 
for  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  imposed  on  such  expe¬ 
rienced  critics  as  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris  and  St. 
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Petersburg.  In  refei*ence  to  one  particular  point,  indeed,  the 
English  investigators  were,  for  a  time,  fairly  bewildered.  Ten 
years  ago,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  had  little  positive  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Oxus  and  its  affluents,  beyond  the  immediate 
range  of  Lieut.  Wood’s  journey  to  the  sourees  of  the  river ;  and 
when  it  was  found,  therefore,  that  a  eertain  Colonel  Gardner, 
who  was  known  to  have  personally  visited  and  surveyed  the 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Pamir  plateau,  some  forty 
years  ago,  coincided  in  his  delineation  of  the  Badakhshan  and 
Bolor  rivers  with  the  Klaproth  geographies,  which  he  could 
never  possibly  have  seen,  rather  than  with  Lieut.  Wood’s  map, 
which  was  our  standard  authority,  there  did  seem  some  ground 
for  hesitation.*  On  a  closer  examination,  however,  it  appeared 
that  Colonel  Gardner,  in  describing  the  course  of  the  Oxus  and 
its  affluents,  had  not  in  reality  relied  on  his  own  independent 
reminiscences,'which  were  probably  hazy  in  the  extreme,  but  had 
merely  followed  a  map  drawn  up  by  Arrowsmith  in  1834,  to 
illustrate  Burnes’s  Bokhara  Travels;  and  this  map,  it  was  further 
ascertained,  embodied  a  large  portion  of  the  spurious  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Kussian  MS.,  Klaproth’s  precious  report 
having  been  placed  by  the  Foreign  Office  at  our  great  car¬ 
tographer’s  disposal,  as  the  latest  official  authority  on  Central 
Asian  geography. 

The  mystification,  moreover,  did  not  end  here.  Veniukoff  and 
his  fi’iends  being  entirely  ignorant  that  there  was  a  third 


*  Tlie  travels  and  adventures  of  Colonel  Gardner  are  of  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  character  that,  had  they  ever  been  placed  in  a  readable 
form  before  the  public,  he  would  long  ago  have  enjoyed  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  garbled  and  slovenly  extracts  from  his  journals, 
which  were  publi.'^hed  in  the  ‘  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal’  for  1853,  and 
which  Colonel  Yule  not  inaptly  compjires  to  the  ‘  memoranda  of  a 
‘  dyspeptic  dream,’  by  no  means  do  him  ju.stice.  According  to  the 
sketch  of  his  career  which  was  published  in  the  ‘Friend  of  India’  for 
September,  1870,  he  must  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ‘  soldiers  of 
‘  fortune  ’  of  the  present  century.  For  seven  years  (1830-1837)110 
continued  to  perambulate  every  district  of  Central  Asia  between  the 
Caspian  and  Cashmere.  Kafferistiin  and  Badakhshan  seem  to  have  been 
his  favourite  haunts,  and  he  is  certainly  the  only  Engli.shman  who  has 
«ver  traversed  the  famous  Derek  Dartcdc,  and  passed  a  season  on  the 
Pamir  Steppes.  It  was  understood  some  years  back  that  ^Ir.  Cooper, 
our  Commissioner  at  Lahore,  had  brought  Colonel  Gardner’s  journals  to 
England,  with  a  view  to  their  publication,  and  much  geographical  in¬ 
terest  was  excited  in  consequence  ;  but  the  work  has  never  appeared ; 
and  since  Mr.  Cooper’s  death  it  is  uncertain  what  has  become  of  the 
MSS.  Colonel  Gardner,  in  a  ripe  old  ago,  still  retains  his  military 
command  in  Cashmere. 
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Klaproth  forgery  in  England,  cited  the  supposed  independent 
authority  of  Arrowsmith’s  map  in  support  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  German  and  Chinese  Itineraries;  the  truth  however 
being — which  they  were  very  slow  to  recognise — that  the  map 
in  question  merely  followed  another  branch  of  the  fiction,  and 
that  the  argument  thus  proceeded  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  Avould 
not  have  been  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  have  dwelt  at  such 
length  on  this  piece  of  literary  forgery,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extraordinary  publicity  which  the  forgery  has  attained  ;  a 
publicity  Avhich  has  caused  the  spurious  delineation  of  the 
hydrography  of  the  Upper  Oxus  to  be  introduced  into  almost 
every  Russian  and  German  map  of  Central  Asia  that  has  been 
recently  published,  and  has  thus  hitherto  vitiated  all  our  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  and  produced  universal  confusion.  For¬ 
tunately,  though  continental  geographers  have  not  yet  thought 
fit  to  do  penance  for  their  credulity,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
in  England  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  question. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  indeed,  a  flood  of  light  has  been 
poured  in  on  us  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  region  in 
dispute.  On  one  side,  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Hayward  have 
pushed  forward  from  Ladakh  to  Yarkend,  and  from  Yarkend 
to  Kashgar,  touching  at  that  point  the  limit  of  discovery 
reached  by  the  Russian  explorers,  Capts.  Valikhanoff  and 
Reinthal,  and  uniting — Avith  a  break  of  only  twenty  miles  be¬ 
tween  Artush  and  the  town  of  Kashgar — their  survey  from  a 
southern  base  with  the  operations  of  Osten-Sacken  and  his  party 
from  the  north ;  ■while  Hayward  has  further  exhausted  the 
geography  of  the  mountain  range  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Oxus,  mapping  the  remote  valleys,  never  before  visited  by  a 
European, — unless  by  the  ubiquitous  Gardner, — of  Hanza- 
Nagar,  of  Yassin,  of  Upper  Gilgit,  of  Delail,  and  dying,  foully 
murdered  by  a  greedy  brigand  chief,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  last  pass,  and  thus  escaping  from  the 
region  of  danger.*  On  the  other  side,  the  employment  of 


*  The  fate  of  Lieutenant  Hayward  is  one  of  the  saddest  stories  in  the 
annals  of  the  ‘  Martyrs  of  Science.’  Young,  accomplished,  brave,  and 
enthusiastic,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  Asiatic  discovery  with  an 
ardour  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  Com¬ 
mencing  his  career  with  a  daring,  but  most  successful  journey  to 
Yarkend  and  Kashgar,  of  which  a  full  and  graphic  report  was  published 
in  the  ‘Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Journal’  for  1870,  he  increased 
his  reputation  by  the  subsequent  exploration  and  delineation  of  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Indus.  Ultimately  in 
Jime  of  last  year  he  started  from  Cashmere  on  his  great  expedition 
to  study  the  hydrography  of  the  Oxus,  intending  to  cross  the  Pamir 
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educated  native  explorers — a  system  inaugurated  by  Major 
Montgomerie,  and  brought  by  him  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency — has  obtained  for  us  a  rich  harvest  of  information 
Avhich  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge.  The  names 
of  Mahomed  Amin,  of  Pundit  Munphool,  of  Abdul  Mejid,  of 
the  Mirza,  of  Feiz  Bakhsh,  and  of  Ibrahim  Khiin,  may  not 
convey  much  significance  to  English  readers,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  on  such  authority  that  we  can  now  determinately  re¬ 
ject  the  Klaproth  forgeries— the  travellers  in  question  having 
furnished  a  series  of  routes  and  itineraries  and  topographical 
reports,  on  the  countries  intervening  between  India  and 
Kussia,  many  of  which  supply  the  most  important  geographi¬ 
cal  information,  and  which  from  their  accuracy  would  do  credit 
to  the  first  scientific  establishments  of  Europe.  The  Mirza, 
indeed,  who  is  an  aecomplished  surveyor,  and  whose  report 
was  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  is  the  first  modern  explorer  who  has  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Marco  Polo,  having  passed  from  Vakhan  direct  to 

Steppes  from  South  to  North,  until  he  reached  the  Kussian  outlasts  on 
the  Jaxartes;  but  when  he  had  gained  the  extreme  frontier  of  tlie 
Indian  (or  quasi-Indian)  territory,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie 
Darkiit  Pass,  which  leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  band  of  assassins,  despatched  in  pursuit  of  him  by  the 
Chief  of  Yassin,  and  barbarously  murdered  with  all  his  attendants. 
According  to  the  statement  of  a  villager  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
Hayward  was  dragged  from  his  tent  at  early  dawn,  just  as  he  had 
sunk  to  sleep,  overpowered  with  the  fatigue  of  watching,  revolver  in 
liand,  during  the  long  cheerless  night — for  he  knew  that  danger  was 
near  —  and  despatched  with  his  own  sword  by  the  hired  ruffians 
who  surrounded  him.  Some  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  perpetration 
of  this  horrid  deed.  As  Hayward  had  been  previously  compromised 
with  the  Cashmere  authorities  by  the  indiscreet  publication  in  India  of 
a  letter  incriminating  the  conduct  of  the  Mahanija,  suspicion  naturally 
pointed  to  Srinagar  as  the  source  from  wdiich  the  fatal  order  had  gone 
forth ;  but  nothing  lias  been  since  elicited  confirmatory  of  this  sus¬ 
picion.  On  the  contrary,  the  investigations  set  on  foot  in  India — and 
they  have  been  searching  and  e.xhaustive — lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
if,  in  addition  to  the  greed  of  plunder  which  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
these  Highland  brigands,  any  foreign  influence  were  employed  to 
instigate  the  Yassin  Chief  to  commit  the  murder,  that  influence  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Chitnil, 
whose  power  is  paramount  in  the  mountains,  and  whose  jealousy  may 
have  been  excited  by  the  presence  of  an  Englishman  in  apparently 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Seikh  officials.  At  any  rate  the  mur¬ 
derer  has  been  liarboured  in  Chitnil  ever  since  the  deed  of  death  was 
done,  and  in  the  fastnes.ses  of  that  remote  region  he  still  defies  n’l 
efforts  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
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Kashgar,  and  having  thence  returned  to  Yarkend,  while  Abdul 
ISIejid’s  routes  are  still  the  only  lines  of  march  we  possess 
across  the  Pamir  steppe  from  north  to  south,  or  through  Kara- 
tegin  and  Darwazeh,  the  latter  rugged  district  containing  the 
site  of  the  old  frontier  post  of  Rashit,  or  El  Bab  (‘  the  Gate  ’), 
which  was  constructed  by  Fadhl,  the  famous  Barmecide  Vizier, 
to  control  the  entry  of  the  Turkish  nomades  into  Maver-en- 
nahr,  and  being  quite  distinct  from  the  better  known  Dereh 
Darvvaz  on  the  Upper  Oxus. 

Marco  Polo  was  detained  for  a  year  in  the  pro\’ince  of 
Badakhshan — an  accident  which  probably  suggested  a  similar 
detention  for  Klaproth’s  mythical  horse-agent — and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  natural  beauties  and  the  in¬ 
vigorating  climate  of  what  Colonel  Yule  very  appropriately  calls 
*  these  glorious  table  lands,’  furnishes  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
passages  in  his  book.  It  is  singular,  then,  that  in  connexion 
with  this  country,  where  Marco  Polo  must  have  felt  himself 
completely  at  home,  and  where  accordingly  he  cannot  have 
erred  from  an  imperfect  recollection,  two  of  the  most  exaspe¬ 
rating  puzzles  of  nomenclature  occur  which  ever  tried  a  com¬ 
mentator’s  patience.  On  one  side  of  Badakhshan,  the  country 
between  Balkh  and  Talikan,  to  which  an  extent  is  given  of 
twelve  days’  journey,  is  named  Dugana,  or  in  some  MSS. 
simply  Gana ;  and  the  question  arises.  What  is  this  title  ? 
Pauthler  offers  as  the  representative  of  Gana  the  modern  town 
of  Khan-abad,  which  is  simply  absurd ;  Yule  suggests  Juzagan, 
which  however  is  a  mountain  district  at  some  distance  to  the 
south,  and,  moreover,  does  not  at  all  answer  to  Marco  Polo’s 
description.  The  district  alluded  to  is  certainly  that  which 
contains  the  towns  of  Khulum  and  Qundiiz,  and  in  the  latter 
name  may  possibly  be  found  an  explanation  of  Marco  Polo’s 
expression.  Qunduz,  indeed,  represents  the  original  form  of 
Deh-kohna  (or  Dugana?),  ‘  the  old  town,’  precisely  as  Nauduz 
is  given  in  Wood’s  map  for  the  ‘  pendant  ’  settlement  across  the 
river  which  is  better  known  as  Deh-nou,  or  ‘  the  new  town.’  A 
preferable  solution  to  the  difficulty  is  perhaps,  however,  offered 
by  the  discovery  that  the  indigenous  peasantry — the  Aryans 
in  opposition  to  the  Turks — have  been  always  distinguished  in 
Bactria  by  the  name  of  Dehgdn,  or  ‘villagers’  (pronounced 
Degdii),  instead  of  being  called  Tajiks  and  Tats,  as  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  Khorassdn.  We  are  thus  told  in  the  histories  of 
the  first  Mahommedan  invasion  (see  Beladhori  and  his  copyists) 
that  the  Dehguns  of  Balkh  met  the  Arab  General  Koteibeh 
at  Tdlihdn,  and  assisted  him  to  cross  the  river  in  pursuit  of 
further  conquests  ;  and  many  other  passages  might  be  quoted 
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in  confirmation  of  this  nomenclature.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  ^larco  Polo  the  district  to  the 
East  of  Balkh  may  have  been  popularly  called  after  these 
Dehgdns  or  Persian-speaking  villagers,  though  no  such  terri¬ 
torial  title  is  recognised  in  Oriental  geography. 

The  other  puzzle  is  the  name  of  None,  given  by  ]Marco  Polo 
to  the  subordinate  ruler  of  Vakhan,  immediately  cast  of 
Badakhshan.  Colonel  Yule  suggests  that  this  may  be  the 
Thibetan  title  of  ‘  Nono,’  assigned  to  a  deputy  or  younger 
brother  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Arab  geogi*aphers  included 
Vakhan  in  Thibet,  the  frontier  being  apparently  at  the  pass  of 
Ish-keshem  ;  so  that  it  is  possible  the  jieculiar  language  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  people  by  Marco  may  have  been  Thibetan,  though 
at  the  present  day  the  Vakhiinis  speak  a  very  old  dialect  of 
Persian,  and  have  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  pure 
Aryan  descent. 

All  the  other  names  mentioned  by  ^larco  Polo  in  this  quarter 
are  perfectly  intelligible.  He  describes  the  ruby  mines  in 
Syghinan  or  Shignan,  which  Wood  was  unable  to  reach ;  he 
then  crosses  the  southern  edge  of  the  Pamir  jdain,  by  the 
famous  lake  out  of  which  the  Oxus  flows,  and  finally  passes 
through  the  Bolor  country  to  Kashgar,  leaving  to  his  right  the 
remarkable  position  of  Tash-kurghan,  which  answers  probably 
to  the  Kopanto  of  IIwen-Tsang  and  the  ‘  Stone  Tower’  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  following  the  exact  line  laid  down  by  Major  Mont¬ 
gomerie’s  ]M  irza  in  his  report  already  alluded  to. 

The  country  north  of  Thibet  which  contains  the  great  towns 
of  Kashgar,  Yarkend,  and  Khoten,  and  which  is  usually  named 
by  geographers  Eastern  Turkestan,  though  only  known  to  the 
inhabitants  as  Yedi-sheher,  or  ‘  the  seven  cities,’  is  at  present  at¬ 
tracting  a  good  deal  of  our  attention.  The  geographical  position 
of  this  region,  intermediate  between  the  Russian  settlements 
recently  established  on  the  Upper  Jaxartes,  or  Narym,  and 
the  Thibetan  provinces  of  our  ally,  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere, 
first  brought  it  prominently  to  notice ;  but  its  own  political 
history,  freeing  itself  as  it  has  by  a  sudden  effort  from  the 
torpor  of  Chinese  vassaldom,  and  Avaking  up  to  the  strong 
vigorous  life  of  an  independent  Mussulman  state,  has  also 
largely  helped  to  fix  our  observation  upon  it.  Mr.  Forsyth 
also  by  his  persevering  efforts  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the 
trade,  especially  in  tea,  goat-Avool,  &c.,  Avhich  might  be  deve¬ 
loped  betAveen  this  part  of  Central  Asia  and  Northern  India, 
has  been  further  instrumental  in  exciting  public  interest  regard¬ 
ing  it — an  interest  Av  Inch  has  recently  culminated  in  the  mission 
sent  by  the  Governor-General  to  open  friendly  relations  with 
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the  ruler  of  the  country.  This  mission,  it  is  true,  has  not  led 
to  any  immediate  result,  either  politically  or  commercially, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Ataligh  Ghazi,  as  Yakub  Bey 
now  styles  himself,  on  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  his 
dominions,  where  he  has  been  long  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Tungans,  that  strange  race,  the  relics  apparently  of  the  ancient 
Ouigours ;  but  ISIr.  Forsyth  has  brought  back  much  informa¬ 
tion  of  general  interest,  and  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Henderson,  who  were  respectively  charged  with  the  geogra¬ 
phical  and  natural  history  departments  of  the  mission,  have 
also  contributed  very  valuable  reports.  At  the  same  time, 
much  disappointment  has  been  felt  that  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  adding  on  this  occasion  another  700  miles  of  survey 
to  our  map  of  Central  Asia.  The  celebrated  Pundit,  so  well 
known  for  his  Thibetan  explorations,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
gold-fields  of  Thok  J  along,  was  sent  by  Major  Montgomerie 
to  the  camp,  in  the  hope  that  some  opportunity  might  occur  of 
employing  him  to  the  eastward,  as,  for  instance,  in  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  Ataligh  at  Ooroomchi,  or  at  Turfan ;  but  the 
Pundit’s  character  was  so  well  known,  and  his  attendance  on 
the  mission  was  so  likely  to  give  umbrage  to  a  suspicious  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  to  quote  his  own  Report, ‘was 
‘  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  solving  many 
‘  interesting  problems  put  before  us  by  Marco  Polo,  and  to 
‘  postpone  the  Pundit’s  visit  to  a  more  convenient  season.’ 

What  may  be  the  future  in  store  for  the  ‘  Country  of  the 
‘  Seven  Cities  ’  it  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture.  That  the 
great  Mahommedan  population,  including  Tungans,  Tarancliis, 
and  Kashgaris,  which  extends  from  Ilamil  to  Kokan,  should 
ever  again  come  under  the  yoke  of  China,  an  empire  which  is 
itself  hovering  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  may  well  be  re^ 
garded  as  impossible  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  dynastic  permanence  in  the  rule  of  the  Ataligh ; 
nor,  considering  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Russian  power 
in  Turkestan,  and  the  inveterate  animosity  with  which  she  is 
viewed  by  the  fanatical  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  regions, 
does  it  seem  in  any  way  probable  that,  during  this  generation 
at  least,  she  will  venture  to  place  a  garrison  in  Kashgar  or 
Yarkend;  so  that  the  discussions  are  certainly  premature  of 
which  Indian  politicians  are  so  fond,  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  the  contact  of  Russia  with  the  British  frontier  in  this  quarter. 
At  the  same  time,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  policy 
which  Russia  at  the  present  moment  considers  it  for  her  interest 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  Eastern  Turkestdn — and  we  honestly 
believe  it  to  be  the  reverse  of  acquisitive — it  would  be  unwise 
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to  forget  that  at  one  period  of  her  history  she  had  certainly 
formed  a  most  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  country 
as  a  region  of  auriferous  deposits,  and  had  even  formed  the 
preposterous  design  of  annexing  it  to  her  own  dominions.  It 
is  on  record,  indeed,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  owing  to  rumours  brought  from  Siberia  by 
Prince  Gagarin  of  the  vast  amount  of  the  jirecious  metals 
pouring  into  Eastern  Turkestan  from  the  gold-fields  of  Thibet, 
Peter  the  Great  had  ordered  Colonel  Bucholtz  to  lead  an 
expedition  up  the  Irtish,  and,  after  building  a  fort  near  the 
frontier,  to  march  on  and  occupy  Yarkend ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  although  this  insane  scheme  naturally  and 
necessarily  proved  abortive,  the  Emperor  by  no  means  aban¬ 
doned  the  general  view  of  aggi-essive  policy  which  had  dictated 
it;  for  the  ukase  is  still  extant,  issued  in  1717,  in  which 
Prince  Beckevitch  is  directed,  after  the  occupation  of  Khiva, 
to  send  one  party  of  exi)lorers  up  the  Oxus,  furnished  with 
credentials  to  the  Great  Moghul,  and  commissioned  to  as¬ 
certain  the  best  and  shortest  line  of  communication  between 
India  and  the  Caspian,  while  another  party,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  authorities,  w'as  to  ascend  the  Jaxartes 
into  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  pursue  the  search  for  gold  up  to 
the  city  of  Yarkend, — an  officer  of  the  navy,  Lieut.  Koyin  by 
name,  whose  insubordinate  conduct  afterwards  gave  Beckevitch 
much  trouble,  being  even  detailed  for  these  duties,  and  a  small 
detachment  of  seamen  being  placed  at  his  disposal.  Beckevitch’s 
expeditionary  force  was  exterminated  by  the  Uzbegs,  as  is  well 
known,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Aral,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  treachery  of  the 
Oriental,  and  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  European,  com¬ 
manders,  very  closely  resembled  the  crisis  of  our  own  disastrous 
expedition  to  Cabool.  Otherwise,  Kussia  would  have  been 
brought  into  proximity  with  the  Ilimdlayan  frontier,  whilst 
our  trade  establishments  w’ere  confined  to  the  sea-board  of 
Bengal,  and  might  have  thus  anticipated  our  own  wonderful 
career  of  conquest  and  annexation  in  Upper  India. 

Colonel  Yule’s  analysis  of  the  route  which  must  have  been 
followed  by  Marco  Polo  beyond  Yarkend  and  Khoten,  is  both 
novel  and  important.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  there 
should  not  be  a  single  notice  of  Pein  and  Charchan,  the  two 
districts  intervening  between  Khoten  and  Lop-nur,  in  any 
single  author  of  the  Jenghizian  period,  either  Chinese,  Mon¬ 
golian,  or  Persian  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  negative  difficulty,  we 
are  content  to  believe  that  Marco  Polo  must  have  travelled  by 
the  southern  route,  along  the  skirts  of  the  Kuen  Luen  range^ 
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the  only  jade-producing  district  in  that  part  of  Asia  ;  and  Ave 
thus  accept  without  hesitation  Colonel  Yule’s  identification  of 
the  one  position  Avith  the  Pimo  of  IlAven-Tsang,  and  of  the 
other  AA’ith  the  modern  Charchand  or  Chachan.*  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
])retended  explanation  of  Pein  and  Bolor  as  Persian  ‘  Pain  ’ 
and  ‘Bald,'  the  ‘  Lower  ’  and  ‘  Upper  ’  country  which  Colonel 
Yule  notices  AA’ithout  approving,  hardly  deserves  serious  refu¬ 
tation. 

The  evidence  of  a  flourishing  Christian  community  as  far 
East  as  the  great  Avail  of  China,  Avhich  is  afforded  by  Marco 
Polo’s  travels,  together  Avith  the  indications  derived  from  the 
same  source  of  some  acquaintance  Avith  the  arts  and  institutions 
of  Europe  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Khan  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  may  occasion  surprise  to  those  who  have  not 
made  a  special  study  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of 
Central  Asia  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Avho  not  unnaturally 
judge  of  the  former  condition  of  the  country  from  its  present 
aspect.  It  may  be  as  Avell  therefore  to  explain  that,  under 
the  Mongol  dynasty,  Avhich  commenced  Avith  Jenghiz  Khan 
in  about  a.d.  1200,  the  Christianity  and  civilisation  of  the  far 
East  had  advanced  much  further  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  history.  We  need  not  pin  our  faith  to  the  reported 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  India,  in  China,  and  in  Persia, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Christianity  penetrated  at  a  very  early 
])eriod  to  the  eastward.  There  Avere  bishops  at  Susa  and 
Persepolis  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  bloody  persecutions 
Avhich  are  recorded  under  Sapor,  Kobild,  and  Firoz  attest 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  neAv  religion.  As  time  Avent  on, 
ecclesiastical  establishments  multiplied,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  or  shortly  before  the  rise  of  Islam,  there 
Avere  large  Christian  congregations  in  every  considerable  city 
of  Central  Asia  as  far  east  as  Kashgar  and  Yarkend. 
The  ISIahommedans,  Avhen  they  occupied  Samarcand  in  the 
seventh  century,  found  an  old  Christian  church  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  south  of  the  city,  probably  at  the  modern  Kussian  settle¬ 
ment  of  Urgut,  and  early  in  the  eighth  century  a  Metropolitan 
Avas  consecrated  for  China.  The  famous  Singanfu  inscription, 
indeed,  Avhich  is  itself  dated  in  a.d.  781,  fixes  the  arrival 

•  Colonel  Yule  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  in  the  Turkish 
map  of  Central  Asia  printed  in  the  Jehiln  Namii,  the  toAvn  of  Pirn  is 
placed  a  short  distance  to  the  North  of  Khoten.  The  Jehiin  Namii 
usually  folloAvs  the  Heft  Aklim  in  its  Geography  of  Central  Asia, 
and  the  Heft  Aklim  again  is  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  Taiikh-i- 
Rashidi,  but  in  neither  of  the  tAvo  latter  Avorks  is  there  any  mention  of 
Pirn  or  of  Charchan. 
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of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  in  China  from  the  West 
in  A.D.  635,  immediately  after  the  era  of  the  Hegira;  *  so  that 
Mahommedanism  and  Christianity  in  that  empire  have,  in 
respect  to  ])riority  of  introduction,  been  almost  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  Nestorian  seems  to  have  been  the  most  perse¬ 
vering  and  the  most  successful  of  the  several  Christian 
Churches  which  sought  to  obtain  converts  in  the  far  East; 
but  they  did  not  by  any  means  monopolise  the  missionary 
field,  for  there  were  Jacobite  bishops,  at  a  very  early  period, 
at  Herat  and  in  Seistiin ;  and  the  Catalan  map  bears  witness 
to  the  establishment  of  a  monastery  of  Armenians  near  Lake 
Issi-kul  to  the  north  of  Kashgsir.  To  what  extent  the  Christian 
Churches  of  the  remote  East  preserved  their  purity  of  doctrine 
or  of  j)ractice,  we  cannot  positively  ascertain,  but  we  may 
infer  that  there  was  considerable  laxity — a  laxity,  indeed, 
Avliich  caused  Buddhism  in  China  to  be  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
founded  with  Christianity.  It  is  esj)ecially  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  the  syno[)sis  of  Christian  doctrine  enunciated  in  the 
Singanfu  proclamation,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Crucifixion  ; 
and  Bubruquis,  moreover,  has  left  it  on  record  that  in  his  time 
both  the  Armenian  and  the  Xestorian  priests  at  the  Court  of 
the  Great  Khan  had  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  crucifix, 
being  unwilling  to  offend  the  sensibility  of  the  ^longols,  who, 

*  Tliis  important  document  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  slab  bearing  the  inscription  was  excavated  in  a  suburb  of 
Singanfu  in  a.d.  J  C2o,  and  the  discovery  caused  as  great  a  sensation 
among  the  learned  of  that  day  as  the  recent  finding  of  the  ^loabite 
stone.  The  monument  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  order  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  in  a.d.  C35,  and 
to  record  the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  in  that  country 
up  to  the  year  7til.  The  abstract,  however,  which  it  contains  of  the 
Cliristian  doctrine  is,  as  Colonel  Yule  observes,  ‘of  a  very  vague  and 
‘  figurative  kind.’  Notwithstanding  the  positive  evidence  of  authen¬ 
ticity  afforded  by  the  monument  itself,  which,  although  written  in 
Chinese,  bears  the  names  in  Syriac  of  sixty-seven  witnesses, — it  was 
regarded  at  the  time  by  many  European  ‘  savans  ’  as  an  imj)udent 
forgery  of  the  Jesuits,  and  even  in  our  own  day  such  able  critics  as 
Kenan  and  Julien,  and  even  Neumann,  have  impugned  its  genuineness. 
Pauthier  and  P.emus:it  have,  however,  fully  vindicated  its  authenticity, 
and  Colonel  Yule  (in  Cathay,  vol.  i.  p.  xciii.)  has  well  observed  that 
‘  the  utter  mpossibilitt/  of  the  forgery  of  such  a  monument  at  the  time 
‘  and  place  of  its  discovery  is  an  invulnerable  argument  in  its  favour.’ 
Colonel  Yule’s  reduced  facsimile  of  this  famous  inscription  (Marco 
Polo,  ii.  16)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  embellishments  of  his  work, 
and  his  dissertation  on  the  whole  subject  in  the  preliminary  essay  to 
‘  Cathay  ’  is  also  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
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although  indifferent  in  general  to  religious  questions,  and 
reverential  in  their  behaviour  to  the  Christian  priests,  could 
not  tolerate  the  public  exhibition  of  the  Passion  on  the  Cross. 
Several  large  tribes  of  Mongols,  such  as  the  Naimdns,  the 
Keraits,  and  the  Merkits,  had  embraced  Xestorian  Christianity 
long  anterior  to  the  accession  of  Jenghiz,  and  to  the  chief  of 
one  or  other  of  these  tribes  must  be  refeixed  the  stories  of 
Prester  John,  if  it  be  possible  to  fix  on  any  single  individual 
as  the  representative  of  that  shadowy  personage.  Colonel 
Yule,  however,  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Prester  John 
of  Rubruquis  and  the  Prester  John  of  Marco  Polo  are  certaiidy 
two  different  chiefs,  one  being  Kushluk,  the  Xaimiin,  and  the 
other  Ung  Khan,  the  Kerait,  both  of  whom  were  contemporary 
with  Jenghiz  Khan;  while  the  original  Prester  John,  M'hose 
fame  reached  Europe  half  a  century  earlier,  through  the 
report  of  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Gabala,  must  have  been  Gur- 
Khan,  the  Kara-Khitayan,  who,  however,  was  no  Christian, 
but  whose  name,  softened  into  Yur-Khan,  has  been  conjectured 
by  Dr.  Oppert  to  have  been  confounded  by  the  Syrian  priests 
with  Juchanan,  or  Johannes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Marco  Polo  says  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Christians  whom  he  met  with  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan. 
Probably  he  kept  studiously  aloof  from  them,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  interfered  with  the  trading  operations  of  his  party, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  was  obviously  his  aim  to  divest  himself  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  European  nationality,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  identify  himself  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  To  realise  the  true  position  of  the 
Christians  at  the  Mongol  Court,  w'e  must  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  French  friar  Rubruquis,  who  was  sent  by  St.  Louis  in 
A.D.  1253,  to  incite  Mangu  Khan,  Kublai’s  elder  brother,  to 
assist  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  Crusaders  by  an  attack  from 
the  eastward  upon  their  common  foe,  the  Saracen.  Xothing 
can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  description  which  the  good 
friar  gives  of  the  journey  of  his  party  across  the  steppes. 
They  travelled  in  the  fashion  which  is  still  called  ‘  Tartar,’  the 
journey  being  performed  on  horseback  and  Avith  constant  relays 
of  animals,  without  any  regard  to  the  endurance  of  the  riders. 
The  poor  friar  Avas  corpulent  and  in  A’ery  indifferent  training. 
His  horse  sometimes  could  not  be  urged  out  of  a  trot :  at  other 
times  it  knocked  up  before  the  stage  was  half  completed ;  occa¬ 
sionally  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  companion  behind.  The 
miseries,  indeed,  which  he  describes  recall  many  similar  ‘Tartar’ 
rides  to  the  present  writer,  and  one  in  particular,  when  he 
Avas  accompanied  by  a  Greek  servant  very  much  of  the  same 
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‘  physique  ’  as  Kubruquis.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  day, 
the  well-seasoned  Kavass  in  attendance,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  in  the  saddle,  came  in  with  a  smile  to  report  that 
‘  Gurgis  ’  Avas  hors  de  combat,  unable  to  proceed  from  abra¬ 
sion,  as  the  doctors  call  it,  of  the  epidermis.  ‘  He  can’t  be 
‘  left  behind,  Sir,  in  the  desert,’  added  old  Beirakdtir ;  ‘  so  Avith 
‘  your  leave  we  aa’III  giv'e  him  the  Tartar  bath.’  A  tub  of  the 
strongest  brine  Avas  accordingly  prepared,  in  Avhich  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Gurgis  Avas  fortliAvith  immersed,  uttering  the  most 
appalling  hoAA’ls  at  the  first  plunge,  but  subsiding  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  eventually,  after  half  an  hour’s  tanning,  coming  out 
so  effectually  case-hardened  that  he  rode  a  further  thousand 
miles  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  course  of  the  next  Aveek  AA'ithout 
shoAving  a  symptom  of  distress  I  If  Kubruquis  had  but  been 
subjected  to  the  same  ‘  kindly  cruel  ’  treatment,  hoAv  jauntily 
Avould  he  have  ridden  from  the  Volga  to  Karakoram  I 

Kubruquis  found  Greeks  and  Armenians,  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians,  all  congregated  at  the  Mongol  Court.  lie  inveighs 
bitterly  against  their  ignorance,  tlieir  eorruption,  their  false¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  against  their  addiction  to  the  Pagan 
superstitions.  A  Aveaver  of  Jerusalem,  aaIio  called  himself  an 
Armenian  priest,  and  Avas  in  high  repute  as  a  doctor,  especially 
moved  his  ire,  though  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  their  joint  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Prineess  Cotta,  one  of  Mangu’s  Avives,  Brother 
Sergius,  as  he  Avas  ealled,  showed  the  most  sense  of  the  tAvo ; 
for  while  Kubruquis  insisted  that  ‘  holy  Avater,’  being  infallible 
against  evil  spirits,  Avas  the  true  medicine  to  be  administered, 
the  Armenian  preferred  a  decoction  of  rhubarb ;  and  a  com¬ 
promise  was  with  difficulty  at  last  effected  by  a  mixture  of  the 
two  ingredients,  a  crucifix  by  mutual  consent  being  further 
soaked  in  the  potion  during  the  night.  The  lady  recovered ; 
but  whether  it  was  OAving  to  the  rhubarb,  or  the  holy  Avater,  or 
to  the  reading  of  St.  John’s  gospel,  or  to  certain  mummeries 
Avith  a  cross  in  which  both  the  doctors  acquiesced,  Kubruquis 
could  not  feel  entirely  satisfied.  It  appears  that  there  Avas  at 
this  time  a  considerable  gathering  of  Europeans  at  Karakoram. 
Kubruquis  mentions  a  goldsmith  of  Paris  taken  prisoner  at 
Belgrade  Avho  Avas  in  great  request ;  a  Norman  bishop,  a  French 
lady  from  Metz,  with  her  Kussian  husband,  and  many  others, 
Hungarians,  Greeks,  Kussians,  Georgians,  and  Armenians, 
who  acted  as  interpreters  and  hangers-on  at  the  Mongol  Court, 
and  whom  for  the  most  part  he  denounces  as  impostors  and 
adventurers.  He  had  also  passed  at  the  Jaxartes  a  colony  of 
Germans,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Tartars,  probably 
in  their  Hungarian  Avar,  and  who  AA'ere  now  employed  as  miners  ; 
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but  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  with  them.  Rubruquis, 
who  was  thoroughly  honest  and  single-minded,  refused  posi¬ 
tively  to  lend  himself  to  the  lying  and  flattery  with  which  the; 
Levantines :  and  native  Nestorians,  more  suo,  sought  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Khan’s  good  will.  He  paid  due  honour  to  Mangu. 
and  his  wives,  and  would  willingly  have  assisted  in  their  bap-, 
tism,  but  was  not  to  be  persuaded  into  calling  them  Christians 
merely  because  they  showed  favour  to  the  priests  and  attended, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  although 
many  of  the  Mongol  emperors  married  wives  from  the  Christian 
tribes  of  Kaiman  and  Kerait,  and  employed  native  Christians 
as  their  ministers  of  state,  yet  no  single  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  Jenghiz  (unless  Baidu  be  perhaps  an  exception)  openly  pro¬ 
fessed  Christianity.  The  brothers  Mangu  and  Kublai,  at  any 
rate,  as  they  are  represented  by  Rubruquis  and  Marco  Polo, 
treated  all  sects,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Jew's,  and  Budd¬ 
hists,  with  the  most  provoking  impartiality.  Religion  was  to 
them  simply  an  instrument  for  guiding  mankind,  and  thus 
strengthening  the  temporal  pow'er ;  and  even  the  wise  and 
l)olitic  Kublai,  though  he  fully  appreciated  the  general  abilities 
of  the  Latin  monks,  and  their  superior  acquirements  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  degenerate  Nestorian  clergy,  and  would  thus 
have  inaugurated  probably  a  great  movement  of  education 
among  the  Mongols  under  Christian  auspices,  had  his  requisi¬ 
tion  for  100  missionary  instructors  from  Rome  been  complied, 
with,  yet  in  discussing  the  question  with  Marco  Polo — if  we, 
may  accept  as  genuine  a  peculiar  paragraph  which  appears  in, 
Ramusio’s  translation — he  was  content  to  place  his  preference  • 
on  the  low  ground  that  the  Latins  would  control  the  Buddhist 
idolaters,  expose  their  sorceries,  and  rebuke  the  evil  spirits  who 
supported  them,  to  Avhich  tasks  the  native  Christians  were 
unequal. 

On  the  subject  of  conjurations,  whether  performed  by  Thi-  ^ 
betan  priests  as  serious  sorceries,  or  by  professed  jugglers  , 
without  any  claim  to  a  religious  character.  Colonel  Yule  ex-., 
patiates  at  some  length ;  and  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
attractive  passages  in  his  work  refer  to  the  evidence,  which,, 
is  altogether  above  suspicion,  of  these  extraordinary  perfor¬ 
mances.  There  has  been  a  general  belief  throughout  Central 
Asia  at  all  times  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Yedeh,  or  ‘rain-stone,’ 
to  control  the  weather ;  and  the  moving  of  wine-cups,  or  heavy 
silver  goblets,  along  the  table  at  the  Mongol  feasts,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  guests,  and  without  visible  means,  was  an 
ordinary  exhibition  of  supposed  sorcery  which  no  one  doubted.  , 
These  feats,  however,  and  a  hundred  others  of  a  similar  cha-  . 
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racter,  wliich  Colonel  Yule  compares  with  the  marvellous 
legends  of  Simon  Magus  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  shrink 
into  insignificance  beside  the  crowning  exploit  of  the  endless 
rope  and  mutilated  boy.  The  narrative,  indeed,  of  this  piece 
of  avowed  jugglery  is  really  so  extraordinary,  proceeding  as  it 
does  from  independent  witnesses  of  undoubted  good  faith,  that 
we  must  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  extracts 
from  a  note  to  Colonel  Yule’s  book  i.  chap.  Ixi.: — 

‘  Our  first  witness  is  Ibn  Batuta,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  bin) 

in  full . The  Arab  traveller  was  present  at  a  great  entertainment 

at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy  of  Khansa  (Kinsay  of  Polo,  or  Ilangchaufu). 
“  That  same  night  a  juggler,  who  was  one  of  the  Kan’s  slaves,  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  Amir  said  to  him,  ‘  Come,  and  show  us  some  of 
“  your  marvels  !  ’  Upon  this  he  took  a  wooden  ball,  with  several  holes 
in  it  through  which  long  thongs  were  passed,  and  (laying  hold  of  one 
“  of  these)  slung  it  into  the  air.  It  went  so  high  that  we  lost  sight  of 
“  it  altogether.  (It  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  we  were 
“  outside  in  the  middle  of  the  palace  court.)  There  now  remained 
“  only  a  little  of  the  end  of  a  thong  in  the  conjuror’s  hand,  and  he  de- 
“  sired  one  of  the  boys  who  assisted  him  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  mount. 
“  He  did  so,  climbing  by  the  thong,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him  also  !  The 
“  conjuror  then  called  to  him  three  times,  but  getting  no  answer  he 
“  snatched  up  a  knife,  as  if  in  a  great  rage,  laid  hold  of  the  thong,  and 
“  disappeared  also  !  Bye  and  bye,  he  threw  down  one  of  the  boy’s 
“  hands,  then  a  foot,  then  the  other  hand,  and  then  the  other  foot,  then 
“  tlie  trunk,  and,  last  of  all,  the  head  !  Then  he  came  down  himself, 
“  all  puffing  and  panting,  and,  with  his  clothes  all  bloody,  kissed  the 
“  ground  before  the  Amir,  and  said  something  to  him  in  Chinese.  The 
“  Amir  gave  some  order  in  reply,  and  our  friend  then  took  the  lad’s 
limbs,  laid  them  together  in  their  places,  and  gave  a  kick,  when, 
“  presto !  there  was  the  boy,  who  got  up  and  stood  before  us  !  All 
^  this  astonished  me  beyond  mea.sure,  and  I  had  an  attack  of  palpi- 
“  tation  like  that  which  overcame  me  once  before  in  the  presence  of 
“  the  Sultan  of  India,  when  he  showed  me  something  of  the  same  kind. 
“  They  gave  me  a  cordial,  however,  which  cured  the  attack.  The  Kazi 
“  Afkharuddin  was  next  to  me,  and  quoth  he,  ‘  Wallah  !  ’tis  my  oj)i- 
“  nion  there  has  been  neither  going  up  nor  coming  down ;  neither 
“  marring  nor  mending  ;  ’tis  all  hocus  pocus !  ’  ” 

‘  Now  let  us  compare  with  this,  which  Ibn  Batuta,  the  IMoor,  says 
he  saw  in  China  about  the  year  1348,  the  account  which  is  given  us  by 
Edward  Melton,  an  Anglo-Dutch  traveller,  of  the  performances  of  a 
Chinese  gang  of  conjurors,  which  he  witnessed  at  Batavia  in  about  the 
year  1670.  After  describing  very  vividly  the  basket-murder  trick, 
which  is  well  known  in  India,  and  now  also  in  Europe,  and  some  feats 
of  bamboo-balancing,  similar  to  those  which  were  recently  shown  by 
Japanese  performers  in  England,  only  more  wonderful,  he  |)roceeds: — 
‘  “  But  now  I  am  going  to  relate  a  thing  which  surpasses  all  belief,  and 
“  which  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  insert  here,  had  it  not  been  wit- 
“  nessed  by  thousands  before  my  own  eyes.  One  of  the  same  gang  took 
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“  a  ball  of  cord,  and,  grasping  one  end  of  the  cord  in  his  hand,  slung  the 
“  other  up  into  the  air  with  such  force  that  its  extremity  was  beyond 
“  reach  of  our  sight.  He  then  immediately  climbed  up  the  cord  with 
“  indescribable  swiftness,  and  got  so  high  that  we  could  no  longer  see 
“  him.  I  stood  full  of  astonishment,  not  conceiving  what  was  to  come 
“  of  this,  when,  lo  !  a  leg  came  tumbling  down  out  of  the  air.  One  of 
“  the  conjuring  company  instantly  snatched  it  up,  and  threw  it  into  the 
“  basket  whereof  I  have  formerly  .spoken.  A  moment  later  a  hand  came 
“  down,  and  immediately  on  that  another  leg.  And,  in  short,  all  the 
“  members  of  the  body  came  thus  successively  tumbling  from  the  air,  and 
“  were  cast  together  into  the  basket.  The  last  fragment  of  all  that  we 
“  saw  tumble  down  was  the  head,  and  no  sooner  had  that  touched  the 
“  ground  than  he  who  had  snatched  up  all  the  limb.s  .and  put  them  in  the 
“  basket  turned  them  all  out  again  topsy-turvy.  Then  straightway  we 
“  saw  with  these  eyes  all  those  limbs  creep  together  again,  and,  in  short, 
“  form  a  whole  man,  who  at  once  could  stand  and  go  just  as  before,  with- 
“  out  showing  the  least  damage  !  Never  in  my  life  was  I  so  astonished 
“  as  when  I  beheld  this  wonderful  performance ;  and  I  doubted  now  no 
“  longer  that  these  misguided  men  did  it  by  the  help  of  the  Devil.  For 
“  it  seems  to  me  totally  impossible  that  such  things  should  be  accom- 
“  plished  by  natural  means.”  ’ 

The  Emperor  Jelulngir  also  is  quoted  by  Colonel  Yule  for 
the  account  of  a  similar  wonderful  performance  which  lie  him¬ 
self  witnessed ; — 

‘  “  They  produced,”  he  says,  “  a  chain  of  fifty  cubits  in  length,  and 
“  in  my  presence  threiv  one  end  of  it  towards  the  sky,  ichere  it  remained 
“  as  if  fastened  to  something  in  the  air.  A  dog  was  then  brought  for- 
“  ward,  and,  being  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain,  immedi.itely 
“  ran  up,  and  reaching  the  other  end  immediatelg  disappeared  in  the  air. 
“  In  tlie  same  manner  a  hog,  a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a  tiger,  were  succes- 
“  sively  sent  up  the  chain,  and  all  equally  disappeared  at  the  upper  end 
“  of  the  chain.  At  last  they  took  down  the  chain,  and  put  it  in  a  bag, 
“  no  one  ever  discovering  in  what  way  the  different  animals  were  made 
“  to  v'anish  into  the  air  in  the  mysterious  manner  above  described.”  ’ 

Now  the  only  explanation  we  can  conceive  of  this  superb 
piece  of  jugglery,  which  seems  to  have  equally  imposed  on 
Europeans  and  Orientals,  would  be  that  it  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  skilful  adjustment  of  mirrors,  somewhat  on  the 
same  jirinciple  as  Professor  Pepper’s  Ghost ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  machinery  of  so  elaborate  a  character  could  have  been  avail¬ 
able  in  the  East  at  that  early  period.  By  far  the  best  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  sort  in  modern  times  is  the  pretended  growth  of  a 
mango  tree,  within  the  space  of  one  hour  from  the  first  deposit 
of  the  stone  in  the  earth  to  the  production  of  a  fruit-bearing 
tree.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  trick  depends,  we 
believe,  on  a  number  of  subordinate  arrangements,  but  it  is 
very  effective  when  skilfully  performed.  Indeed,  we  have 
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lieard  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  say,  that  it  was  the  only  piece 
of  jugglery  he  ever  witnessed,  either  in  the  East  or  West,  which 
gave  him  at  the  moment  an  impression  of  supernatural  agency. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Colonel  Yule’s  book  is  taken  up 
in  explaining  the  medieval  legends,  especially  those  relating 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  with  which  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  well  saturated,  and  to  which  he  constantly  alludes 
in  describing  the  countries  where  the  various  incidents  of  the 
romance  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  In  most  cases  he 
would  have  found  the  local  tradition  identical  with  his  own 
reminiscence  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  ‘  Arbre  Sol,’  or  ‘  oracular 
‘  tree  of  the  Sun,’  which  foretold  Alexander’s  death,  and  which 
by  the  strangest  jumble  he  has  confounded  with  the  ‘  Arbre 
‘  Sec,’  or  ‘  dry-tree  ’  of  Christian  romance,  there  is  no  corre¬ 
sponding  Persian  legend,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  indicates 
the  province  of  Khorassan  as  the  scene  of  the  fable  ;  and  the 
only  explanation,  therefore^  that  we  can  possibly  offer  of 
Marco’s  uniform  substitution  of  the  ‘  Arbre  Sol  ’  for  the  name 
of  Khorassan  is,  that  the  title  in  question  is  often  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Khur-ustdn,  or  ‘the  region  of  the  Sun,’  an 
etymology  which  may  have  suggested  to  his  mind  the  familiar 
Alexandrian  legend.  The  story  of  the  ‘  old  man  of  the  moun- 
‘  tains’  ^larco  had  no  doubt  first  learnt  of  the  Crusaders,  for 
it  was  the  Ismaeli  chief  of  Syria  who  alone  bore  that  title 
( Slieikh-el-Jebel),  though  Marco  applies  the  name  to  the 
descendants  of  Hassan  Sabah,  in  Persia,  those  Eastern  ‘  as- 
‘  sassin  ’  chiefs  who  held  the  castles  of  Alamut  and  Girdakiih. 
Colonel  Yule  has  collected  many  interesting  particulars  of  this 
famous  sect,  who  by  their  deliberate  and  unrelenting  system 
of  murder  acquired  such  a  terrible  reputation  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  real  secret  of  the  influence  which  the  chief  exerted 
over  his  followers  was  the  belief  that  the  Deity  was  incarnate 
in  his  person.*  The  Ismaeli  heretics,  indeed,  in  common  with 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Yule  is  right  in  interpreting 
the  name  of  Mulahet,  which  Marco  Polo  applies  to  the  country  of 
the  Ismaelis,  as  a  corruption  of  Muldhideh,  which  was  the  conventional 
title  of  the  sect ;  but  his  remarks  on  Marco’s  rendering  of  the  name 
are  not  equally  free  from  objection.  Marco  Polo  translates  Mulahet  by 
a  phrase  which  in  some  MSS.  is  read  as  Desaram,  in  others  as  Dtex 
Tetrien.  Yule  adopts  the  former  reading,  and  explains  Des-Aram  as 
‘  place  of  the  Aram,’  i.e.  ‘  of  the  llardmis,'  or  ‘  impious ;  ’  but  the  use 
of  Hardmi  in  this  sense,  though  common  enough  in  Turkish,  is  very 
unusual  in  Persian  ;  and  the  other  reading,  therefore,  of  Diex  Terrien,  or 
*  God  on  earth,’  would  seem  to  be  prefera’ole,  the  more  especially  as  this 
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the  great  body  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Persia,  believe  that  j 

there  must  be  always  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Godhead 
upon  earth,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  has  personally  wit¬ 
nessed  the  adoration  which  is  thus  paid  by  his  ignorant  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  present  Caliph,  the  well-known  Agha  Khan 
^Mahaluti,  who  after  a  chequered  career  of  fifty  years,  some¬ 
times  as  an  outlaw  flying  for  his  life,  sometimes  as  a  partisan  | 

commander  of  horse  fighting  bravely  side  by  side  with  the 
British  troops  in  the  Afghan  war,  sometimes  litigating  in  an 
Indian  court  to  prove  his  right  to  a  tithe  of  the  income  of 
everyone  among  his  disciples,  has  now  settled  down  at  Bom-  j 

bay  as  the  head  of  the  Bohrah  sect,  and  the  great  patron  of 
horse-racing  in  the  western  presidency.* 

Colonel  Yule  has  disarmed  criticism  by  his  candid  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  own  moderate  qualifications  as  an  Oriental 
scholar ;  and  if  therefore  we  now  venture  to  offer  a  very  few 
remarks  in  correction  of  some  of  his  Arabic  and  Persian  ety¬ 
mologies,  we  must  be  understood  to  do  so,  not  in  any  captious 
or  fault-finding  spirit,  but  merely  to  enhance  the  value  of  a 
work  which  is  so  good  that  Ave  should  desire  it  to  be  Avithout 
blemish.  Tlie  first  identification,  then,  to  Avhich  we  take 
objection  is  that  of  IMarco’s  ‘  Ondanique  ’  with  an  assumed 
Hundwaniy  for  ‘Indian  steel’  (\'ol.  i.  p.  87  sqq.).  Ko  such 
tenn  as  Ilundwdniy  is  ever  used  that  AA’e  are  aware  of, 
either  in  colloquial  Persian  or  in  books  ;  Indian  blades,  more¬ 
over,  are  not,  as  Colonel  Yule  supposes,  in  great  request  at 
present  in  Persia,  being  considered,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  the 
tine  Khorassan  steel.  Whence  the  ‘  Andena  ’  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Avas  immediately  derived  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but 
taking  into  account  the  interchangeability  of  the  h  and  d  in 
several  Aryan  tongues,  and  the  frequent  development  of  a 
nasal  before  a  dental,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  Anden  and 


lieresy  of  ‘  God  upon  earth’  Avas  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Ismaeli 
doctrine  ;  and  moreover,  as  the  equivalent  phrases  of  ‘  Dieu  en  terre,’ 
and  ‘  Dei  Terrein,’  were  used  in  reference  to  the  sect  by  contemporary 
Avriters. 

*  The  devotee,  on  approaching  ‘  the  presence,’  throAvs  himself  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground,  and  craAvls  up,  like  a  snake,  to  touch  the  hem  of 
the  holy  garment.  Agha  Khan,  who  was  a  rough-and-ready  chief  of  a 
tribe,  fond  of  fighting  and  good  living  and  all  manly  sports,  and  who 
hated  priest-craft  and  courtly  life,  objected  strongly  to  be  hampered 
either  with  the  obligations  or  the  privileges  of  the  divine  character ;  but 
the  superstition  of  his  folloAvers  Avas  too  strong  for  him,  and  during  his 
sojourn  in  Candahar  and  ISinde,  he  thus  lived  in  a  very  painful  condi¬ 
tion  of  restraint. 
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Ahen — the  ordinary  Persian  word  for  ‘  iron  ’ — may  be  in  their 
origin  identical;  the  more  so  indeed  that,  as  Colonel  Yule 
observes,  there  are  cognate  tcnns  for  iron  in  Ossetish  and 
AYotiak,  Andun  and  Andan,  which  all  point  to  a  common  root. 
AVe  have  never  met,  however,  with  the  Persian  or  Arabic 
original  of  ‘  Andena,’  and  we  are  curious  to  know  what  exact 
term  was  used  by  Avicenna  in  the  passage  extracted  by  Colonel 
Yule  from  Koger  Bacon’s  translation.*  Again,  in  the  Safators 
of  the  Great  Khan,  to  whom  the  Chinese  viceroys  rendered 
their  accounts,  we  have  pi’obably  the  Arabic  plural  Dafdtir, 
from  Daftar,  ‘the  public  register’  (vol.  i.  p.  cx).  Certainly 
the  word  is  not  Jlisdb-dur,  as  Colonel  Yule  conjectures,  for 
such  a  comiKuind,  though  possible,  is  never  used  in  practice. 
Colonel  Yule’s  explanation  of  Reobarles  as  Rudhdr-i-lass,  is  even 
more  objectionable  (vol.  i.  p.  107).  The  junction  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  in  the  same  name  is  very  rare,  and  if  the  Arabic 
term  Lass  for  ‘  a  robber  ’  were  used  at  all,  it  would  be  in  the 
plural  I^ussusy  as  in  Kasr-el-Lusstis,  ‘  the  Robber-castle,’  a  name 
for  the  town  of  Kangeicer ;  Akaha-el-Lussusy  ‘  the  Robber- 
‘  pass,’  &c. ;  but  in  truth  Marco’s  rendering  of  the  name  was 
nearly  right,  for  the  district  in  question  between  Jiruft  and  Hor- 
nuz  was  named  Rudhdl  as  often  as  Rudbdr,  the  former  being  the 
orthography  used  by  the  Herat  geographer,  and  both  forms 
occurring  in  Istakhri.  There  are  still  a  few  more  minor  criti¬ 
cisms  that  we  desire  to  offer.  The  title  of  Amber-i- Rasul,  ‘  the 
‘  Prophet’s  bouquet,’  for  a  Persian  wine  (vol.  i.  p.  108),  is  out 
of  the  question.  Lieut.  Keinpthome’s  compound  epithet  of 
amber-rosolli  is  possibly  amber-asali,  ‘  Honey  bouquet.’  Ruh-i- 
Tutiya,  again,  translated  ‘spirit  of  tutty,’  should  be  simjdy 
‘  zinc  tutty,’  Ruh  being  the  specific  name  for  zinc  in  Persian 
(vol.  i.  p.  118).  The  connexion  also  of  the  Turkish  Yedeh, 
‘  the  rain-stone,’  with  the  Hindustani  Judd,  ‘  enchantment,’ 
which  Colonel  Yule  takes  for  granted,  is  more  than  doubtful 
(vol.  i.  p.  273).  Jadu  is  generally  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
Ydtn,  ‘  a  goblin  or  demon.’  At  any  rate,  the  Persian  is  probably 
older  than  the  Turkish  term.  The  dissertation  on  the  ‘  Argons,’ 
or  ‘  half-breeds  ’  of  Alarco  Polo,  is  curious  if  not  convincing 

*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  metsil  described  by  Marco  Polo  under 
the  name  of  Ondanique  may  be  tlie  Indian  steel,  but  that  does  not  by 
any  means  prove  that  this  term,  which  is  usually  written  Andena, 
and  which  was  common  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  corruption  of 
Ilundwdniy,  All  the  Arab  and  Persian  geographers  describe  the  iron 
and  steel  mines  of  Kerman  and  Kohistan,  but  nowhere  do  they  use  a 
name  at  all  approaching  in  sound  to  ‘  Andena,’  or  ‘  Ondanique.’  The 
term  uniformly  employed  for  steel  is  Foulud. 
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(vol.  i.  p.  254).  It  surpasses,  we  think,  the  bounds  of  true  criti¬ 
cism  to  connect  the  Semitic  arqavan,  ‘  purple  ’  (  Hebrew, 
and  tlie  same  word  occurs  in  Assyrian),  with  Turki  and 
Thibetan  forms ;  but  there  are,  we  admit,  strong  grounds  for 
regarding  the  modern  Tnngdns  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Mongolian  Argons.  As  far  as  historical  traditions  can  be 
trusted,  everything  points  to  the  deportation  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kashgar  of  the 
large  ‘Tagazgaz’  tribe  of  Ouigours,  who  at  that  time  were 
partly  Maniclucans  and  j)artly  Christians,  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  as  the  origin  of  the  Tnngdn  race;  but  with  respect 
to  the  name,  among  the  many  derivations  that  have  been 
given,  the  most  plausible  would  seem  to  be  the  compound 
Chinese  term  Tun-jen  or  ‘  military  people,’  which  was  applied 
to  these  Mohammedan  colonists,  settled  on  the  Tun-tien  or 
‘  military  lands  ’  of  the  western  frontier.  The  only  other  criti¬ 
cism  that  we  venture  to  make  is  that  the  Organa  of  Xearchus, 
contiguous  to  Oaracta  or  Yract  (modern  Kishm),  is  not  the 
Jin'm  of  the  Arabs,  as  Colonel  Yule  suggests  (vol.  i.  p.  108), 
but  more  probably  the  Island  of  Aiiffan,  formerly  Argan,  our 
present  chief  telegraph  station  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  although 
Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrican  Sea,  prefers  to 
identify  Organa  with  Larrak,  an  island  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  w'e  have  only  attempted  as  yet  to 
j)ursue  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  as  fiiras  the.  Chinese  frontier. 
Each  book  of  each  volume  of  Colonel  Yule’s  work  requires  in 
reality  an  article  to  itself.  Tliere  is  not  the  same  high  interest, 
])erhaps,  in  tracing  Marco’s  steps  among  the  unfamiliar 
^Mongolian  provinces,  or  through  the  populous  districts  of 
China  itself,  which  had  but  recently  come  under  Kiiblai’s  rule, 
as  in  tracking  him  across  the  better-known  regions  of  Central 
Asia;  but  Colonel  Yule  claims  a  special  credit  for  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  geography  of  the  route  from  Sindafu  to  Carajan 
upon  the  Burmese  frontier,  which  Marco  followed  in  one  of  his 
official  tours,  and  the  details,  moreover,  of  the  r-eturn  voyage 
from  the  j)ort  of  Zayton  through  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
along  the  shores  of  India,  are  replete  Avith  interest;  so  that 
it  is  Avith  real  reluctance  Ave  find  ourselves  compelled  by  AA’ant 
of  space  to  pass  over  these  curious  topics.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  realise  the  position  of  the  Poli  at  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Khan,  for  although  Marco  gossips  at  considerable  length 
regarding  the  Avonders  of  the  various  countries  and  cities  AA'hich 
he  visited,  he  is  strangely  reticent  as  to  his  oavu  personal 
history  and  adventures.  Colonel  Yule,  hoAvever,  has  been 
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able  to  trace  bis  steps  through  the  districts  of  Shansi,  Shensi, 
and  Ssechuen  to  the  remote  province  of  Y'un-nan,  on  the 
Burmese  frontier,  whither  he  was  sent  as  Commissioner  by  the 
Emperor  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Court.  Somewhat  later 
he  is  found  in  the  Government  of  Yanju,  near  the  sea-coast, 
‘  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the  great  cities  of 
‘  China;’  and  there  are  also  incidental  notices  of  his  being 
employed  on  missions  in  Tangut,  and  in  Champa  or  Southern 
Cochin  China,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  Indian  Seas.  When 
we  remember,  indeed,  that  Kublai  Khan,  besides  being  Lord 
Paramount  of  the  Avhole  empire  of  the  Mongols  as  far  west  as 
Persia  and  the  Volga,  ruled  with  direct  authority  over  all  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  from  Kashgar  to  the  China  Sea,  and  further  claimed 
allegiance  from  Borneo,  and  Java,  and  Sumatra — his  political 
relations  even  extending  as  far  as  Madagascar — Ave  can  under¬ 
stand  what  an  unlimited  field  w'as  open  to  the  career  of  a  young 
and  ambitious  politician  like  Marco  Polo,  who  had  won  his  way 
completely  into  the  Emperor’s  confidence,  thereby  exciting  to 
an  almost  dangerous  degree  the  jealousy  of  the  native  courtiers. 
Marco  must  have  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  amassing 
wealth,  and  no  doubt  he  turned  his  opportunities  to  good 
account ;  for  although  nowhere  in  his  notes  dictated  to  Rusti- 
cian  does  he  make  any  boast  of  his  riches,  Ramusio  has  pre¬ 
served  a  tradition  of  his  return  to  Venice,  which  describes  his 
exhibition  to  his  astonished  fellow-citizens  of  such  a  vast 
treasure  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  even  in  that  emporium  of  wealth ;  and  the  house  moreover 
in  -which  the  family  resided,  was  long  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ‘  Corti  del  Millione.' 

Nothing  in  all  !Marco  Polo’s  autobiography  is  of  a  more 
romantic  character  than  the  account  he  gives  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  dismissal 
from  Kublai’s  Court.  The  Great  Khiin,  like  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia,  had  become  so  attached  to  his  Italian  friends,  and 
found  their  services,  no  doubt,  of  so  much  use  to  him,  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  them.  The  Poll, 
on  the  Other  hand,  having  acquired  great  wealth  in  gold 
and  jewels,  desired,  as  Colonel  Yule  says,  ‘to  carry  their  gear 
‘  and  their  own  grey  heads  safe  home  to  the  Lagoons.’  They 
were  aware  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  travelling  be¬ 
tween  the  Volga  and  Cathay  was  as  safe  as,  or  even  safer 
than,  travelling  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  Khan’s 
death — and  he  was  now  of  a  great  age,  having  nearly  reached 
his  eightieth  year — troubles  were  sure  to  arise,  which  for  a 
time  would  put  a  stop  to  traffic  altogether.  While  they  were 
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anxiously  considerincr  their  position,  an  embassy  of  three  \ 

barons  an-ived  from  Kublai’s  great  nephew,  Arghun,  who  then  ■ 

ruled  in  Persia,  representing  that  their  master’s  favourite  j 

Mongolian  wife  having  recently  died,  had  desired  to  be  sue-  ! 

ceeded  by  a  lady  of  her  own  tribe  and  family  from  her  native  | 

land  of  Cathay.  A  very  beautiful  and  charming  person,  a  | 

maiden  of  seventeen,  of  the  Bayaut  tribe,  who  rejoiced  in  the  5 

name  of  Cocachin,  was  accordingly  selected  and  handed  over  to  ^ 

the  embassy  to  be  escorted  to  Persia.  And  now  Marco  Polo’s  : 

reputation  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  as  the  land  journey 
through  Central  Asia  was  blocked  in  consequence  of  wars  that  • 

had  broken  out  among  certain  Tartar  princes,  and  the  ambas-  i 

sadors  were  thus  obliged  to  return  by  sea,  they  decided  to 
make  a  special  application  to  the  Emperor  for  the  escort  of  the 
Poll  family,  knowing  that  ‘  all  three  had  great  knowledge  and 
‘  experience  of  the  Indian  Sea  and  of  the  countries  by  which  ' 

‘  they  would  have  to  pass,  and  especially  Messer  Marco.’ 

Reluctantly  the  Great  Kluin  consented,  and  accordingly,  after 
seventeen  years  of  continued  sojourn  in  Mongolia,  the  Italians 
left  for  the  West.  So  tardy  was  navigation  in  those  days  that 
the  embassy  consumed  apparently  twenty-six  months  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Zayton,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Canton,  the  ships  having  remained  in  port  for  several 
months  during  two  successive  years — once  at  Sumatra  and 
again  on  the  Alalabar  coast — in  order  to  avoid  the  perils  of  the 
monsoon.  Ultimately,  however,  the  pai'ty  landed  at  Hurmuz, 
and  as  Arghun  was  now  dead  and  his  brother,  Kaikhatu,  reigned 
in  his  stead,  it  was  arranged  that  the  heir-presumptive,  the 
young  Prince  Ghazan,  should  succeed  to  the  lady’s  hand. 

Two  of  Arghun’s  ambassadors  had  died  during  the  voyage, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  suite,  but  the  iSIongolian  prin¬ 
cess  and  her  companion,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  ^lanzi, 
arrived  safely  in  the  Persian  camp.  There  is  something 
touching — almost  solemn — in  the  few  words  Avith  which 
Marco  closes  his  account  of  this  singular  drama. 

‘  And  those  two  great  ladies  who  Avere  thus  entrusted  to  them  they 
Avatclied  OA'er  and  guarded  as  if  they  had  been  daughters  of  their  own, 
until  they  had  transferred  them  to  the  hands  of  their  lord,  Avhilst  the 
ladies,  young  and  fair  as  they  were,  looked  on  each  of  those  three  as  a 
father,  and  obeyed  them  accordingly.  Indeed,  both  Ghazan,  Avho  is 
noAV  the  reigning  prince,  and  the  queen,  Cocachin,  his  wife,  have  such 
a  regard  for  the  envoys  that  there  is  nothing  that  they  Avould  not  do 
for  them.  And  Avhen  the  three  ambassadors  took  leave  of  that  lady  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  she  Avept  for  sorrow  at  the  parting.’ 

And  now  in  bringing  to  a  close  our  very  inadequate  notice 
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of  Marco  Polo  and  his  remarkable  career,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  at  length  the  full  and  nervous  peroration  in  which 
Colonel  Yule  proudly  summarises  the  achievements  of  his 
hero  and  claims  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  roll  of  fame. 

‘  lie  was  the  first  traveller  to  trace  a  route  across  the  whole  longitude 
of  Asia,  naming  and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom  which  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  the  deserts  of  Persia,  the  flowering  plateau  and 
wild  gorges  of  Badakhshan ;  the  jade-bearing  rivers  of  Khotan ;  the 
Mongolian  Steppes,  cradle  of  the  power  that  had  so  lately  threatened  to 
swallow  up  Christendom  ;  the  new  and  brilliant  court  that  had  been 
established  at  Cambaluc :  the  first  traveller  to  reveal  China  in  all  its 
wealth  and  vastness,  its  mighty  rivers,  its  huge  cities,  its  rich  manufac¬ 
tures,  its  swarming  population,  the  inconceivably  vast  fleets  that  quick¬ 
ened  its  seas  and  its  inland  waters ;  to  tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its 
borders,  with  all  their  eccentricities  of  manners  and  worship;  of 
Thibet,  with  its  sordid  devotees ;  of  Burma,  with  its  golden  pagodas, 
and  their  tinkling  crowns;  of  Laos,  of  Siam,  of  Cochin  China,  of 
Japan,  the  Eastern  Thule,  with  its  rosy  pearls  and  golden-roofed 
palaces ;  the  first  to  speak  of  that  museum  of  beauty  and  wonder  still 
so  imperfectly  ransacked,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  source  of  those 
aromatics  then  so  highly  prized,  and  whose  origin  was  so  dark ;  of 
Java,  the  pearl  of  islands ;  of  Sumatra,  with  its  many  kings,  its  strange 
costly  products,  and  its  cannibal  races ;  of  the  naked  savages  of  Nicobar 
and  Andaman  ;  of  Ceylon,  the  isle  of  gems,  with  its  sacred  mountain 
and  its  tomb  of  Adam ;  of  India  the  Great,  not  as  a  dreamland  of 
Alexandrian  fables,  but  as  a  country  seen  and  partially  explored,  with 
its  virtuous  Brahmins,  its  obscene  ascetics,  its  diamonds,  and  the  strange 
tales  of  their  acquisition,  its  sea  beds  of  pearls,  and  its  powerful  sun  ; 
the  first  in  medieval  times  to  give  any  distinct  account  of  the  secluded 
Christian  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  semi-Christian  island  of  Socotra  ; 
to  speak,  though  indeed  dimly,  of  Zanzibar,  with  its  negroes  and  its 
ivory,  and  of  the  vast  and  distant  Madagascar,  bordering  on  the  dark 
ocean  of  the  South,  with  its  Hue  and  other  monstrosities ;  and  in  a  re¬ 
motely  opposite  region,  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  of  dog-sledges, 
white  bears,  and  rein-deer-riding  Tunguses.’ 
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Aut.  II. — 1.  A  History  of  Lace.  By  ]Mi-s.  BuUY  Pal- 
LisER.  2 nd  edition.  London:  1870. 
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3.  Designs  for  lAice-making .  By  S.  II.  Lll.LA  IIailstoxe. 
London:  1870.  Printed  for  private  distribution. 

4.  Origine  ed  uso  delle  Trine  a  Jilo  di  refe.  Genova :  1864. 
Privately  printed  for  the  Costabili-Caselli  nuptials. 

5.  Handbook  of  Greek  I. ace-making.  By  J.  H.  2nd  edition. 
Printed  for  private  circulation.  London  :  1870. 

6.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  in  the 
South  Kensingto7i  JMuseum.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. 
London :  1870. 

7.  Textile.  Fabrics :  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Church 
Vestments,  Silks,  Stuffs,  Needlework,  and  Tapestries,  forming 
that  section  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  the  Very 
Ilev.  Daniel  Hock,  D.D.  :  1870. 

8.  Off  dal  Deports  of  the  Various  Sections  of  the  Exhibition  : 
Fine  Arts  Division.  Part  IV.  London:  1871. 

9.  Report  on  Educational  Works  and  Appliances  in  the  Indian 
Department  of  the  J.ondon  International  Exhibition,  1871. 
By  George  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh.  London: 
1871. 

10.  The  T^ace-makers.  By  Mrs.  Meredith.  London:  1865. 

11.  Les  Guipures  (f Art.  Par  Mine.  Goi'RAUD.  London: 
1869. 

12.  Pillow  Lace.  By  Mde.  GouuAUi).  London:  1871. 

13.  A  History  of  Machine-wrought  Hosiery  and  I.,uce  Manu¬ 
factures.  By  William  Felkin.  London:  1867. 

11.  Katalog  der  im  Germanischen  Museum  bejindlichen  Gewebe 
nnd  Stickereien,  Nadelurbeiten  und  Spitzen,  aus  alterer  Zeit. 
NUrnberg:  1869. 

^HERE  used  to  be  an  old  saying,  that  ‘  of  the  smallest  matters 
‘  the  law  does  not  take  care,’  but  to  the  art  of  lace-making 
that  axiom  certainly  can  no  longer  be  applied,  since  every  year 
now  gives  us  one  or  more  works  on  the  history,  or  on  the  re¬ 
production  of  Lace. 

Books  on  both  these  topics  stand  at  the  head  of  our  article ; 
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books,  some  of  which  might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been 
treated  of  separately  under  their  respective  heads,  did  they  not 
all  bear  on  Lace-making  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  By  a  Fine 
Art  is  meant  one  of  those  methods  by  which  men  of  taste, 
intellect,  and  originality  have  been  able  first  to  express  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  their 
own  and  of  future  generations.  It  matters  not  what  be  the 
material,  whether  it  be  marble,  bronze,  canvas,  or  but  a  linen 
thread,  fine  as  that  which  Arachne  span :  wdiether  the  tool  be 
the  chisel,  the  pencil,  or  the  needle,  so  that  the  hand  of  the 
artist  be  but  present :  and  it  is  from  the  presence  in  Lace- 
making  both  of  harmonious  design  and  of  suitable  execution 
that  we  claim  for  it  a  place  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Its  object  is  ornamentation ;  it  belongs  to  that  Beautiful 
which  it  is  so  good  to  have  about  us  after  the  Needful  is  already 
there,  not  only  on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gives,  but 
because  its  very  presence  indicates  leisure,  refinement,  and  a 
cultivation  of  the  artistic  sense.  The  title  of  Lace-making  to 
rank  among  the  Arts  is  a  valid  one,  and  it  is  one  which  would 
be  more  commonly  recognised  had  not  the  history  of  Lace 
passed  into  the  province  of  the  antiquarian,  in  the  same  way 
that  its  reproduction  by  hand  and  loom  has  become  one  of  the 
charitable  and  industrial  interests  of  the  day.  The  artist  has 
been  too  much  driven  from  the  field,  or  only  appears  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  old  and  curious  specimens,  so  that  an  absence  of 
artistic  feeling  characterises  too  many  of  the  modern  works  on 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  our  intention  to  show  that  as  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  neither 
ought  it  to  be  so  in  our  own. 

As  a  book  full  of  antiquarian  research,  or  of  curious  statistics, 
Mrs.  Bury  Palliser’s  volume  merits  its  place  at  the  head  of 
our  list.  Nowhere  perhaps  would  it  be  possible  to  find  under 
the  head  of  Lace  a  greater  number  of  historical  and  archaio- 
logical  facts  than  she  has  collected  in  this  book,  which  forms  a 
real  history  of  Lace,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  past  genera¬ 
tions  and  of  distant  countries,  while  it  is  illustrated  by  many 
beautiful  and  well-rendered  designs.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser  has  supplied  a  want,  and  she  has  managed  to  make  her 
subject  popular  by  much  of  the  gossip  of  history.  If  her 
modern  statisties  are  not  valuable,  it  is  because  all  questions  of 
wages  and  labour,  demand  and  supply,  depend  on  fluctuating 
causes  which  are  sometimes  obscure  and  often  unexpected,  since, 
we  have  just  seen,  a  national  struggle  and  an  internecine  war 
can,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  revolutionise  many  local 
manufactures,  and  render  former  tables  of  figures  out  of  date. 
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and  worthless.  There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  this 
History  of  Lace  has  not  answered  expectation :  we  mean 
with  regard  to  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  Lace. 
Some  of  the  curious  errors  which  occurred  in  its  first  edition 
have  been  removed  from  the  present  one,  but  not  the  less  must 
a  collector,  wishing  to  identify  his  specimens,  and  to  learn  hoic 
they  were  made,  where  they  were  made,  and  when  they  were 
made,  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  more  puzzled  than  in¬ 
formed,  particularly  when  he  sees  the  name  point  applied  to 
fabrics  which  never  were  made,  and  never  could  be  made, 
with  the  needle.  This  is  a  dealer’s  error,  really  out  of  place 
in  the  book  of  a  connoisseur,  a  term  often  ignorantly  used  in 
shops,  but  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  misapply  in  a 
museum,  and  no  amount  of  antiquarian  notes  will  avail  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  laces  if  those  broad  distinctions  are  lost  sight 
of  by  which  alone  Lace  can  be  correctly  classified. 

With  regard  to  laces,  ancient  and  modern,  it  is  a  pity  that  no 
*  natural  system  ’  of  classification  has  ever  been  laid  down.  The 
collection  exhibited  at  Leeds,  by  Mrs.  Hailstone,  in  1868,  was 
indeed  so  classified,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  its 
owner  did  not  in  her  beautiful  catalogue  more  fully  explain  the 
reasons  which  had  actuated  her  when  she  named  her  specimens 
on  the  best  and  simplest  of  all  plans,  namely,  in  right  of  their 
nature  only.  Were  this  plan  once  introduced  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  would  never  go  out  of  fashion,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
simple.  It  is  true  that  a  great  scholar  is  reported  to  have  once 
(when  extremely  drunk)  made  use  of  a  very  improper  expres¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  ‘  nature  of  things ;  ’  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  annoyance  which  it  may  have  once  caused  Person,  it  is 
■*  the  nature  of  things,’  and  nothing  but  ‘  the  nature  of  things,’ 
that  can  stand  the  collector  in  good  stead  in  his  search  after 
knowledge. 

Lace  is  then  of  three  kinds  :  needle-made  or  point,  cushion- 
made,  or  bobbin-lace,  and  machine-wrought ;  and  these  three 
kinds  are  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  confounded,  and  to  have 
their  separate  standards  of  merit.  A  fourth  place  might 
perhaps  be  found  for  that  composite  class  of  application  laces, 
in  which  all  the  three  methods  are  mixed,  as  when  pillow-made 
sprigs  of  Brussels,  or  Honiton,  are  applied  by  hand  to  a  ground 
■of  machine-made  net. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  more  undivided  attention  to 
the  two  first,  we  will  at  once  dismiss  this  hybrid  class,  while  for 
all  details  as  to  the  third  species  of  Lace,  we  content  ourselves, 
by  referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  F elkin's  volume.  The  invention 
and  progress  of  the  Lace-making  loom  is  there  well  traced  and 
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recorded  by  him,  from  the  time  that  this  miracle  of  ingenuity 
was  first  thought  of  in  1760,  down  to  its  latest  development, 
and  we  think  that  machine-wrought  lace  has  a  future  before 
it  in  the  increasing  luxury  of  our  dwelling-houses,  and  in  the 
improved  teaching  of  our  schools  of  design. 

We  now  propose  to  speak  of  needle-made  or  /JOJwMace,  which 
is  first  in  order  of  value,  and  also  of  antiquity,  being  derived 
from  the  practice  of  needlework  among  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  which  in  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain  is  still  known  by  its 
Eastern  name  of  recami  or  reccamata.  This  is  the  rarest, 
the  most  artistic,  and,  in  many  of  its  kinds,  the  most  lasting  of 
laces,  while  by  means  of  its  vai’ied  stitches  number’s  of  objects 
can  be  well  represented ;  thus  flowers,  fruits,  figures,  coats  of 
arms,  sacred  emblems,  and  the  best  geometrical  designs  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  trophies  of  the  patient  needle. 

This  point-lace  is  divisible  into  many  sub-classes.  Of  these 
are  rose,  or  raised  point,  called  in  France  dentelle  d  Jieiirs 
volantes.  Point-coupe,  or  cutwork  ;  guipure,*  or  tchipped ;  i.e. 
over-headed  rvork,  sewed  over  a  rolled  stufHng  of  parchment 
or  cotton.  Punti  a  maglia,  work  darned  in  upon  the  meshes 
of  a  netted  (reticella)  ground,  and  called  in  France  point- 
comptc,  because  these  meshes  are  counted  for  the  design. 
Punti  posati  is  our  /a/d-work.  Punti  tirati  is  drawra-work, 
where,  as  in  hemstitch,  all  the  warp  threads  ai’e  drawn  out, 
and  the  woof  ones  are  drawn  together,  and  oversewed  on  a 
pattern.  Punti  a  stuora,  is  w'ork  on  a  coarse  wjoMike  founda¬ 
tion  :  punti  in  gassi,  on  the  contrary,  was  probably  on  a 
reseau  ground,  as  a  Spanish  dictionary  says  it  is  ‘  mug  del- 
‘  gada  y  trasparente'  Punti  reali  is,  like  satin-stitch,  worked 
on  a  close  material  previously  existing,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  a  class  of  the  true  recami.  Tliis  is  the  plumetis  of  the 
Freneh  hrodeuse,  and  we  have  seen  the  robe  of  a  West  African 
savage  elaborately  covered  with  designs  in  this  stitch,  w’hich 
were  supposed  to  have  a  heraldic  signification,  and  which  were 
certainly  admirably  executed.  Chain-stitch,  the  tambour  of 
France  and  Scotland,  is  sparingly  used  in  these  old  designs, 
where  the  stitch  preferred  to  all  others  was  that  button-hole 
stitch  by  which  the  exquisite  Venetian  jmnt  in  cere  was  formed 
on  the  foundation  of  a  single  thread. 

The  grounds  of  these  true  point  laces  are  of  distinct  kinds :  the 

*  The  derivation  of  tliis  word  is  much  disputed.  Bescherelle  says  it 
comes  from  ‘  guipoire — un  instrument  pour  fairs  la  /range  torse.'  The 
Venetians,  judging  from  their  own  liabit  of  transposing  letters,  aver 
that  it  is  but  a  corruption  of  ^  punt'  in  cere.' 
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best  is  the  reseau,  when  the  pattern  lies  on  a  net  groimtl,  as  in 
the  laces  of  Burano,  Alen^on,  Argentan,  and  in  the  other  needle 
points  of  Angleterre  and  Brussels.  When  parts  of  the  design 
are  connected  with  what  look  like  small  knotted  cords,  these 
are  termed  the  brides,  and  the  knots,  or  thorns,  called  the 
picots,  are  the  test  of  a  good  worker.* 

The  second  kind  of  Lace  is  the  pillow,  or  bohhin-made. 
This  also  is  hand-Avrought,  and  in  it,  hy  an  ingenious  associa¬ 
tion  of  threads,  a  Avandering  plait,  more  or  less  intricate,  forms 
an  agreeable  design.  As  the  root  of  all  y^o/Hf-lace  is  to  be 
found  in  needlework,  so  the  root  of  all  bobbin-made  lace  is 
to  be  found  in  a  braid  {lacei),  or  plait,  made  by  AA'eaA’ing  and 
plaiting  threads  together  on  a  precise  pattern  or  plan.  The 
threads,  fastened  to  small  bobbins  of  bone,  lead,  or  AA'ood,t  are 
throAA'n  across  the  pilloAA',  and  plaited  round  a  number  of  pins  ; 
each  pin  represents  a  mesh,  and  in  the  Avork  the  threads, 
traversing  as  they  do  from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  left,  often 
Aveave  at  once  the  pattern  and  the  ground.  The  AVork  is  far 
more  laborious  than  could  be  imagined  by  anyone  Avho  had  not 
tried  it,  though,  by  the  position  of  the  pilloAv,  its  fatigue  can  be 
greatly  diminished  or  increased.  The  English  Avorker  lays  the 
pilloAv  on  her  lap,  the  Bohemian  places  it  on  a  small  stand  in 
front  of  her,  but  the  peasant  of  the  Vosges  sits  on  a  very 
loAv  stool,  and  takes  Avhat  she  calls  her  tambour  betAveen  her 
knees,  Avhile  she  reproduces  with  astonishing  rapidity  those 
small  medallion^  and  sprigs,  for  every  one  of  Avhich  perhaps 
many  dozen  bobbins  have  to  be  kept  in  motion. 

Yet  Avork  done  in  this  Avsiy,  being  as  it  were  semi-mechani¬ 
cal,  and  admitting  of  a  greater  division  of  labour,  must  be 
in  a  measure  inferior  to  true  needle-made  laces:  being  less 
deliberate,  less  finished,  and  less  purely  under  the  Avorker’s  OAvn 
control,  it  is  by  so  much  a  less  perfect  expression  of  any  man’s 
mind.  It  is  less  artistic,  less  spontaneous,  it  is  more  quickly 
made,  and  is  therefore  rather  less  costly.  Not  the  less,  how¬ 
ever,  do  some  of  the  fine  cushion-laces,  such  as  the  coral- 
pattern  of  Naples  and  Lombardy,  the  schlangenmuster  of 
Germany,  and  the  sprigs  of  Brussels  and  Iloniton,  deserve  the 

*  With  regard  to  the  best,  the  Italian  method  of  making  these 
picots  or  thorns,  Ave  refer  our  readers  to  Mrs.  Hailstone’s  volume  of 
‘  Designs  for  Lace-making.’ 

f  These  materials  have  in  different  countries  given  different  names 
to  the  bobbins,  Avhich  in  France  are  simply  called  ‘  les  fuseaux'  but  in 
Spain  '•paliUos'  in  Venice  ‘  mazoche'  in  Genoa  ‘  ossi,'  in  Tuscany 
‘  piomhini,'  in  Bohemia  ‘  klopeln,'  while  Shakspeare  called  them  ‘  the 
‘  bones' 
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greatest  admiration,  while  in  the  modern  fabric  to  which  the 
nickname  of  ‘  Clung  ’  is  given,  we  have  copies  on  the  pillow  of 
some  of  the  best  goint  designs  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  causes  Ave  have  mentioned  cushion-lace  must  of 
course  be  less  fitted  than  is  goint  for  rendering  the  forms 
of  natural  objects :  thus  scrolls,  arabesques,  coral  patterns, 
A'andyke  borders,  and  flowers  of  a  conventional  type  have 
ever  formed  the  staple  of  its  designs,  both  in  past  centuries 
and  in  its  present  fashionable  i)hase  of  reproduction  by  tape. 
One  of  its  most  homely  forms  is  the  coarse*  torchon  lace  to 
be  found  in  France,  Portugal,  Galicia,  Bohemia,  Madeira, 
Dalecarlia,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  which,  now  with  one  ground 
and  now  with  another,  may  be  seen  edging  altar-cloths  in  small 
and  poor  churches. 

Pillow-laces,  especially  when  they  have  netAvork  grounds, 
should  be  judged  entirely  from  these  fonds  or  grounds.  The  old 
ones,  such  as  Mechlin,  haA'e  generally  a  hexagonal  mesh ;  but 
the  fond  of  modern  Valenciennes  differs  from  that  of  the  old 
school,  as  do  the  various  fonds  called  of  ‘  Mirecourt  ’  (Avire- 
ground)  ‘  trolly,’  and  ‘  Ave  jVIaria ;  ’  and  all  these  are  techni¬ 
calities  Avhich  have  to  be  mastered  before  one  is  able  to  judge 
of  Lace,  since  the  local  schools  sometimes  adopted  each  other’s 
patterns,  but  never  exchanged  their  methods  of  Avorking  the 
ground.f 

Some  pilloAV-laces  have  brides  and  gicots  executed  Avith  Avon- 
derful  success,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  brides  and 
gicots  made  by  the  needle ;  sometimes,  as  in  Brussels  laces, 
bobbin-made  sprigs  are  joined  by  needle-Avork,  and  goints  are 
added,  Avhieh  made  a  composite  fabric ;  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Calvados,  the  Avomen  use  a  peculiar  stitch  for  fastening  to¬ 
gether  scrolls  made  on  the  pilloAv ;  yet,  notAvithstanding  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  and  other  comj)osite  A'arieties,  such  as  Limerick 
lace,  and  the  Halbe-Sgitzen  of  Germany,  we  hope  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  proposing  such  a  simple  ‘  natural  system  ’ 
as  Avill  ahvays  answer  the  question,  ‘  how  Avas  this  piece  of  lace 
‘  made  ?  ’  All  the  sub-classes  Avill  have  to  be  learnt  by  expe¬ 
rience,  by  the  use  of  the  magnifying  glass,  and  by  the  study  of 
old  books,  as  Avell  as  of  the  volumes  Avhich  Ave  have  enume¬ 
rated  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


*  Torchon,  literally,  a  duster,  a  coarse  cloth. 

■f  The  mesh  of  Lille  Avas  diamond-shaped ;  that  of  Mechlin  was  ax- 
sided,  but  made  Avith  three  threads;  that  of  Valenciennes  hexagonal, 
Avith  two  threads,  which  are  sometimes  twisted,  and  sometimes  plaited. 
Old  Honiton  has  two  sides  plaited,  and  tAvo  tAvisted. 
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Having  ascertained  what  any  specimen  of  lace  is — that  is  to 
say,  hotc  it  was  made — we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  collector 
will  go  on  to  inquire  token  was  it  made  ? 

To  appreciate  correctly  the  age  of  any  piece  of  lace  is  no 
easy  task.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  be  conversant  with  the 
best  books  of  design,  for  these  will  at  least  give  an  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  as  to  the  date  before  which  any  piece  of  lace  was 
not  very  likely  to  have  been  executed.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Some  manufactures,  (sub-classes  of  point-lace,)  such  as  the 
Alen9on  of  the  Colbert  period,  had  but  a  brief  duration,  and 
others  again,  like  the  dentelles  d  fieurs  volatites  imported  from 
Venice,  had  one  term  of  life  in  Italy,  and  another  in  France, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  to  say  of  any 
kind  of  lace  that  it  was  never  made  in  England.  W e  believe  that 
every  lace  made  on  the  continent  has  been  known  and  worked 
here,  though  it  may  be  but  in  small  quantities,  and  at  dates 
differing  from  the  time  when  they  formed  an  actual  school  in 
Italy,  France,  or  Germany.  This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind 
whenever  the  archaeological  question  is  put,  and  the  date  of  the 
work,  as  recognised  from  the  style,  material  and  collateral  evi¬ 
dences,  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  design,  must  be  ascertained 
before  answering  the  question,  if  the  specimen  is  of  English 
manufacture. 

Observation,  study,  and  great  experience  are  required  to 
enable  anyone  to  judge  correctly  of  the  age  of  Lace,  and  even 
with  all  these  it  is  much  easier  to  guess,  or  to  dogmatise,  than 
to  know.  Without  such  qualifications  a  collector  is  most  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  cheated,  and  what  is  more  to  cheat  himself,  since 
fancied  resemblances,  wear  and  tear,  clever  imitations,  and 
clever  mending  all  conspire  to  puzzle  and  to  deceive  him. 
If  he  listens  to  an  ordinary  dealer  he  will  be  struck  by  one 
curious  fact,  namely,  that  laces  have  a  number  of  geographical 
names  which  prove  a  great  addition  to  his  difficulties.  Yet  w’e 
take  it  for  granted  that  having  settled  how  a  specimen  was 
made,  and  tried  to  settle  token  it  was  made,  our  collector  is 
ready  to  ask,  in  the  third  place,  where  was  it  made  ?  Now 
though  some  laces,  like  the  copatiaki  (cotton)  and  bi-beli 
(silk  lace)  of  Smyrna,  are  distinctively  local,  nothing  can 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  less  certain  than  the  habitat  of 
laces,  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  has  been  (in  the  absence  of 
the  ‘  natural  system  ’  of  classification)  on  the  geography  of 
Lace  that  its  nomenclature  has  hitherto  been  mainly  allowed 
to  depend. 

The  result  has  been  the  most  admired  confusion  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  cabinets,  where  laces  are  called  ‘  Greek  ’  if 
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they  came  last  from  Malta  or  Corfu  (one  piece  possibly  being 
j)oint  coupe,  made  with  the  needle,  and  another  a  border  made 
on  the  pillow),  and  where  we  have  specimens  called  Venetian, 
because  they  were  bought  in  Verona,  though  they  happen 
perhaps  to  be  scraps  of  pillow-made  Flemish,  of  a  date  prior 
to  1750.  In  the  same  way  any  lace  bought  in  the  Ghetto 
is  set  down  as  Roman,  or  perhai)s  as  Milanese  if  ‘  four  braccia  ’ 
exactly  like  it  ‘  were  seen  last  month  in  a  shop  near  the 
‘  Duomo !’  And  so  it  goes  on,  and  if  at  length  the  collector  be¬ 
comes  gradually  wise  enough  to  suspect  that  his  last  Milanese 
investment  may  be  genuine  ‘  Point  d’Angleterre,’  his  dismay 
is  complete,  and  he  is  ready  to  give  up  in  despair  the  task 
of  naming  his  favourites  according  to  any  trustworthy  plan. 
And  yet,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  lace,  there  must  be  some  clue  to  this  labyrinth,  and 
there  is ;  in  the  history  of  the  lace-schools,  and  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Lace.  These  added  to  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
‘  nature  of  things,’  in  the  face  of  the  best  attested  legends, 
will  help  us  to  a  just  decision. 

Let  no  pedigree  ever  drive  out  of  our  minds  the  broad 
distinctions  of  fact ;  let  us  be  fully  convinced  of  this,  that 
whatever  have  been  the  wanderings  of  a  flounce  in  the  three 
hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  ‘  point  de  Venise  ’  was 
in  its  perfection,  no  amount  of  time  or  space  can  change 
needle-made  into  bobbin-made,  convert  wandering  braids  into 
Guipure,  or  ‘fond  de  Mirecourt’  into  a  reseau  of  Alen9on. 

The  adventures  of  the  flounce  have  given  rise  to  its 
many  aliases,  and  these  adventures  would  be  amusing  enough 
if  we  could  trace  them.  Let  us  say  that  the  border  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  worked  in  some  convent  in  the  Euganean  Hills  for 
a  prelate,  who  wore  it  above  his  purple,  and  gave  it  a  fine 
mixed  flavour  of  incense  and  candle-smoke,  and  of  the  close 
oak-chests  of  his  sacristy.  After  his  death  a  princess  bought 
it — her  thoughtless  heii’s  sold  it — a  dishonest  servant  stole  it 
— a  prince’s  favourite  flaunted  in  it — a  needy  mender  pieced 
it,  a  Jew  priced  it,  and  sent  it  abroad,  to  be  rebought,  resold, 
reworn,  retorn,  remended,  and  so  on  till  it  reached  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  shop  in  Paris,  where  the  English  lady  bargained 
for  it,  who  now  laments  that  her  ‘  Spanish  guipure  ’  was  so 
sadly  torn  at  her  last  ball.  If  the  poor  lady’s  ‘  Spanish 
‘  guipure,’  besides  having  been  torn  is  challenged,  she  asks 
plaintively  how  is  she  to  know  what  her  lace  is  ? 

She  never  will  know,  unless  she  wdll  learn  to  distinguish 
point-lace  from  pillow-lace,  studies  the  sub-classes  of  these  two 
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jrreat  divisions,  and  abandons  the  geographical  idea,  except  as 
iiir  as  the  schools  of  lace  can  be  made  to  serve  her  purpose. 

The  schools  had  a  geographical  distribution.  The  beautiful 
geometrical  designs  of  point  coupe  are  of  Eastern  origin — 
Venice  and  Zante  were  their  congenial  homes.  The  reseau- 
ground  laces  of  Alen9on  and  Argentan,  so  well  fitted  for  a 
courtier’s  ruffles,  grew  up  round  the  court  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
nnrqiie.  Cushion-laces,  again,  are  a  fashion  of  the  more  northern 
nations,  existing  often  in  poor  and  mountainous  regions,  such  as 
Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  Dalecarlia,  and  the  Vosges.  In  fact  the 
girl  who  plies  what  Shakspeare  called  ‘  the  bones,’  will  generally 
he  found  speaking  a  patois,  and  living  remote  from  the  great 
centi’es  of  industry. 

Of  all  Lace-schools  the  school  par  excellence  was  that  of 
Venice  ;  and  there,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  lace  took  its 
place  among  the  Fine  Arts  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this  effect.  The  period  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  was  one  of  luxury :  tired  of  a  creed  which  contemned 
the  body,  the  Italians  of  that  day  were  learning  from  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Greek  literature  to  worship  beauty  and  fitness.  This 
age,  that  laughed  with  Pietro  Aretino,  and  smiled  with  La  Gio- 
conda,  sang  and  supped,  studied  and  doubted,  and  whether  as 
princes,  prelates  or  merchants,  we  see  that  the  Medici,  Sforzas, 
and  della  Roveres  required  for  their  pleasure  all  the  services  of 
all  the  arts.  ISIiniatures  for  their  books,  cups  for  their  tables, 
pictures  for  their  walls,  and  domes  for  their  churches — they 
asked  all  that  art  could  make,  and  they  were  ready  to  reward  it. 
And  of  all  Italian  cities  none  had  then  a  richer  or  a  gayer  life 
than  Venice.  Those  senators  painted  by  Tintoret,  those  war¬ 
riors  of  Giorgione’s,  were  not  anchorets,  and  those  fair-haired 
beauties  whom  Titian  drew  were  possibly  not  saints,  nay,  they 
w’cre  so  extravagant  in  their  expenditure  and  attire,  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Republic  passed  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  them. 
Every  ornament  that  Venice  could  produce  there  fair  ladies 
had  already  adapted  to  their  dress  ;  and  not  content  with  these, 
the  manufactures  of  other  countries  were  sought  out  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  them  in  such  quantities  that  the  factories  of  the 
Republic  were  said  to  suffer.  Her  Inquisitors  then  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  Here  is  one  of  their  sumptuary  laws  with  re¬ 
gard  to  laces  and  braids  given  in  the  Senate,  March  1 1th,  1 653, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  on  the  stairs  of  San  Marco,  and 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  for  the  edification  of  the  lieges:  — 

‘  In  the  matter  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  women  so  also  of  the 
men,  it  is  ordered  that  ladies  shall  not  wear  garments  with  gold,  be 
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these  vestures,  boddices,  petticoats,  or  any  other  kind  of  clothing.  .  . 

On  black  clothes  it  shall  be  permitted  for  them  to  make  use  of  one  lace 
or  passament,  also  black,  and  not  exceeding  two  fingers  in  depth  ;  the 
same  to  be  fabricated  in  this  city.  On  coloured  clothes  a  lace  or  passa¬ 
ment  of  gold  or  silver  lace  two  fingers  deep.  .  .  .  On  the  head  it  shall 
be  permitted  to  wear  a  cord  of  gold  or  silver,  but  no  argheroni  (i-oque- 
laures,  a  loose  cape  thrown  on  like  a  mantilla),  real  or  false,  of  any 
sort.  Their  sleeve.s,  veils,  bibs,  and  tippet.s,  or  by  whatsoever  names 
they  call  them,  shall  be  of  any  sort  of  cloth  or  gauze,  at  their  good 
pleastire,  provided  they  wear  no  laces,  cords,  or  other  adornments, 
neither  made  in  needle-point,  Flemish  point,  or  made  in  France, 
Flanders,  or  Lorraine,  and  that  the  intention  of  imitating  these  works 
is  by  all  and  for  all  prohibiteil,  and  that  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.’ 

So  spoke  the  Magistrato  delle  Pompe ;  and  truly  the  products 
of  Venice  might  have  satisfied  the  most  luxurious  of  her 
daughters.  When  these  laws  were  affixed  to  the  Rialto  by 
the  Commendatore  Marroni,  the  artists  of  the  Republic  had 
long  vied  with  each  other  in  the  production  of  beautiful  designs 
for  lace.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  best  known  classics 
of  the  art  of  lace-making. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  volume  known  to  collectors  is  the 
‘  Esemplario  di  Lavori,’  by  Niccolb  di  Aristotele,  called  il 
Zopino:  Venice,  1530;  of  which  Merli  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  designs  are  so  complex  and  beautiful  ‘  as  to  prove 
‘  that  the  art  was  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
‘  century  at  the  apex  of  perfection.’  Next  in  point  of  date 
we  have  the  ‘  Convivio  delle  Belle  Donne,’  1532  ;  and  the 
‘  Giardinetto  nuovo,’  1542  ;  but  if  priority  were  to  be  ac¬ 
corded  on  account  of  excellence,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  the  ‘  Corona’  of  Cesare  Vecellio,  a  Venetian  whom  tradition 
long  persisted  in  calling  the  brother  of  Titian.  The  work  is 
not  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Its  editions 
are  of  1591-2,  1600,  and  1608.  The  well-known  works  of 
Federigo  Vinciolo  have  also  gone  through  many  editions, 
and  were  translated  into  French  and  German  about  1599. 
Then  we  have  a  curious  little  volume,  belonging  to  the  eollec- 
tion  of  the  late  M.  Yemenez,  called  ‘  Serena  Opera  nuova  di 
‘  Rieami,’  1564  ;  a  fine  work  by  Mathio  Pagan,  1548  ;  a  ‘  Luci- 
‘  dario  di  Rieami,’  by  Toretto,  1556  ;  and  many  more  works 
by  Fabriani,  Ciotti,  Rossi,  Pasini,  Nardi,  Folli,  and  Florini, 
generally  called  by  such  fanciful  titles  as  the  ‘  Specchio,’  the 
‘  Tesoro,’  the  ‘  Trionfo,’  and  the  like.  In  1558,  appeared  a 
book  of  gold  braids,  entitled  ‘  Lo  Splendore  delle  Virtuose 
‘  Donne,’  sold  at  the  Call’  dell’  Acqua  San  Zulian,  where  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  may  have  acted  as  a  corrective  to  the  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  of  the  Inquisitors  of  State.  In  fact  the  magis- 
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trates  must  have  had  their  time  fully  occupied  if  they  read, 
censured,  or  licensed  all  the  books  and  patterns  which,  in  this 
prolific  half-century,  were  offered  to  the  ladies  of  Venice. 
Good  artists  took  up  the  subject :  for  example,  the  two  books 
of  Calepino  (1564)  were  illustrated  by  Zoan  Andrea  Vavas- 
sore,  ‘  detto  il  Guadagnino,’  or  the  usurer,  a  pupil  of  Man¬ 
tegna’s,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  turned  his  talents  to  various 
purposes,  and  was  known  as  a  copyist  of  every  style  then 
in  repute,  including  that  of  Albert  Durer.  He  was  probably 
well  paid  for  his  lace  plates,  and  he  is  by  no  means  the  only 
painter  whom  we  see  so  employing  his  pencil.  In  those  days 
Art  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  says  it  was,  ‘still 
‘  religion,’  but  it  was  also  bread-winning.  Thus,  when  Geoffroi 
de  Bourges  would  draw  designs  for  tapestry,  and  Raffaellini 
del  Garbo  for  church  embroideries,  when  Sansovino  and 
Donatello  modelled  door-panels,  and  Raibolini  engraved  letters 
for  the  Aldine  printers,  what  wonder  then  if  the  artist’s  hand 
is  to  be  seen  in  books  of  lace ;  that  when  Raphael  made 
cartoons  for  tapestry  hangings,  a  Diirer  should  furnish  six 
plates  of  Incet  patterns,  and  il  Guadagnino  fill  a  volume  with 
designs  for  Cntworke  of  Venice. 

In  referring,  however,  in  this  place  to  Venetian  lace  books 
and  their  compilers  we  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Lace.  Say 
rather  that  we  have  never  entered  on  it,  because  our  space 
forbids.  A  French  book  on  Lace  (1605),  called  ‘  Discours  du 
‘  Lacis,’  says  of  the  subject — 

‘  Et  jamais  ce  discours  ne  se  verront  finy. 

Non  plus  que  le  lacis  qui  serront  infiny ;  ’ 

and  we  find  the  same  danger  ahead  of  ourselves  in  this  paper. 
There  is  so  much  that  might  be  said  of  French,  German, 
English,  and  Flemish  books :  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
yet  met  with  a  Spanish  one :  of  the  extraordinary  collection 
that  once  belonged  to  M.  Yemenez:  of  the  collection  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Hailstone,  so  peculiarly  rich  in  rare  English  volumes : 
of  the  libraries  of  Venice  and  Bologna:  in  short,  the  field  is 
too  large,  and  we  prefer  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  exhaus¬ 
tive  paper  on  the  subject  once  published  by  M.  d’Adda  in 
the  ‘  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,’  *  and  to  the  many  beautiful 
volumes  which,  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  ‘  Biblio- 
‘  theque  de  ‘  1’ Arsenal,’  in  Paris,  may  be  seen  in  unwontedly 
fine  preservation.  They  will  well  repay  inspection.  In  the 

♦  Paris,  1863-4. 
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meantime  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  those,  or  to  a 
few  of  those  which  are  illustrative  of  the  great  Lace-school  of 
Venice. 

Their  authors  were  not  always  laymen ;  for  instance,  there 
is  one  well-known  Ijook  by  Fra  Hieronimo,  an  Ohservantine 
monk  of  Friuli,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  a  lady  of  the  great 
Veronese  house  of  Canossa.  Tlie  clergy  decidedly  approved 
of  books  which  rejoiced  in  such  names  as  ‘  Devoir  des  Filles,’ 
‘  Pompe  di  Minerva,’  or  ‘  Mirror  of  Virtuous  Ladies;’  in  fact, 
their  titles  with  hardly  any  exception  harp  on  the  duty  of 
Avomen  to  keep  at  home  and  employ  their  fingers ;  and,  really, 
Avhen  one  has  seen  a  few  of  the  sites  in  Italy  made  tragic  by 
the  loves  and  hates  of  fiiir  ladies,  one  cannot  Avonder  that  in 
such  an  age  of  violence  and  of  unbridled  passions  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  about  ‘  domum  mansit,  lanam  fecit  ’  should  be  frequently 
offered  to  the  sex  by  their  best  friends.  If  one  meeting  at  the 
masque  served  to  inflame  Ilomeo  Avith  love  for  the  beautiful 
Capulet,  if  the  real  tragedy  of  Buondelmonte,  and  the  intended 
tragedy  of  the  Ricciardi  bride  are  average  specimens  of  the 
mischief  Avhich  in  those  days  a  Avoman’s  face  could  cause  and  a 
AA'oman’s  heart  compass,  small  Avonder,  then,  that  an  Observan- 
tine  praised  the  needle,  and  that  the  sign  of  the  tortoise,  the 
emblem  of  a  home-keeping  Avoman,  might  be  often  seen  as 
the  vignette  of  these  books  about  Lace. 

The  Church,  hoAvever,  apart  from  any  educational  prestige 
Avhich  lace-making  might  jwssess,  fostered  the  art  for  its  oAvn 
sake.  Look  at  Cardinal  Bentivoglio’s  portrait  by  Vandyck ; 
hoAv  superbly  the  lace  lies  over  his  robes.  Such  churchmen 
Avere  not  likely  to  be  easily  satisfied  ;  and  there  Avas  always 
the  altar,  deserving  the  best  Avork  that  pious  fingers  could  exe¬ 
cute.  The  very  mysteries  of  the  Sacrament  Avere  covered 
Avith  veils  of  lace ;  and  Avhen  both  religion  and  common  life 
had  had  their  share  of  such  decoration,  death  claimed  a  due, 
and  demanded  lace  for  the  shroud  and  the  sheet ! 

Such,  then,  Avas  the  lace  school  of  Venice  in  its  palmy  days, 
Avhen  cunning  fingers  seAved  it,  artistic  pencils  designed  it,  and 
Avhen  there  Avere  not  Avanting  Avilling  and  able  pens  to  describe 
the  varied  beauties  of  trine,  ricami,  and  merletti.* 

*  The  derivations  of  these  names  are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

‘  Trine,'  from  the  Spanish  verb  to  interlace  by  plaiting,  and  trena,  a 
plait.  ‘  Ricami,'  from  a  Hebrew  term,  to  design,  and  to  AVork  upon  a 
ground  already  existing.  ^Merletti,'  from  ^merlo,'  a  battlement, 
denoting  thus  a  pointed,  toothed  border.  In  the  same  Avay  Calabrian 
pillow-lace  is  called ‘perziVi’,’ or  little  pieces,  i.e.  tags,  or  puntani,  a 
form  of  punti,  points,  or  stitches,  and  of  the  Venetian  verb,  ponteggiare. 
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The  Venetian  patterns  of  this  period  are  simply  the  best 
that  ever  existed.  Gothic,  Saracenic,  and  Renaissance  designs 
were  all  adapted  for  their  use.  On  one  page  we  see  the  tre¬ 
foil,  quatrefoil,  the  cinquefoil  and  the  circle,  with  all  possible 
combinations  of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  line:  on  an¬ 
other  the  Cross  with  all  its  accessories  and  emblems,  while  the 
sacred  monograms,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Annunciation,  furnish  a 
second  store  of  j)atterns.  Then  come  heraldic  devices,  perhaps 
the  arms  of  the  della  Roveres  worked  in  with  those  of  another 
noble  Italian  house  for  some  bride’s  trousseau :  to  be  followed 
by  scrolls  of  the  finest  cinquecento  design,  or  by  more  realistic 
wreaths  and  vases,  ‘  bells  and  pomegranates,’  and  finally  by 
delicate  arabesques,  and  those  careful  geometric  patterns  of 
which  the  derivation  is  truly  Oriental.  There  is  a  copy  of 
the  Koran,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Windsor,  of  which  the 
borders  forcibly  recall  the  lace  patterns  of  Cesare  Vecelli, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Venice  did  draw  much 
of  her  inspiration  from  Oriental  sources.  The  whole  art  of 
Venice,  like  much  of  that  of  Spain  and  of  Sicily,  has  this 
strongly  Eastern  tinge.  The  Moorish-looking  windows  that 
look  down  into  the  canals :  the  wall-veil  decorations  of  a 
hundred  tints  that  incrust  the  fa9ades  of  her  palaces :  the 
passion  for  splendid  colours  which  her  artists  have  perpetuated 
in  the  robes  of  the  people  they  painted :  the  strange  greens 
and  yellows,  and  the  striped  draperies  so  dear  to  Paul  Veronese : 
the  general  use  of  gold  thread  and  embroidery  on  clothes ;  * 
— all  these  are  things  reminding  us  of  the  East,  of  that  East 
Avhich  sent  into  the  port  of  Venice  the  arts,  the  raiment,  the 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  the  apes  and  peacock,  the  spices  and 
sweet  wines  of  the  Levant. 

In  industrial  design,  in  the  elaboration  and  repetition  of  the 
injiniment  petit,  f  the  East  has  ever  excelled.  Let  any  art- 
student  examine  for  himself  the  textile  fabrics  and  embroi¬ 
deries  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  then  let  him 
take  note  of  those  now  (thanks  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson’s  care), 
so  well  arranged  in  the  Museum  of  the  India  OflBce,  and 
he  will  be  struck  at  once  by  the  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  art.  How  much  imagination,  pathos,  quaint  ugli¬ 
ness,  and  infinite  variety  is  there  not  in  the  needlework  of 

to  trim  with  lace-stitches.  The  German  word  spitze  means  simply 
point,  i.e.  of  the  needle ;  though  it  is  applied  to  bobbin  and  machine- 
made  articles. 

•  ‘Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work.’ — Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

f  ‘  L’etude  des  infiniment  petits  a  pris  dans  I’histoire  de  I’Art  une 
grande  importance.’  Cav.  G.  d’Adda. 
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medieval  Germany  and  France!  The  German  orphreys  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  (no.  8667),  a  piece  of  Ita¬ 
lian  embroidery  of  the  same  date  (no.  1260),  with  some  of  the 
table  covers,  hoods  (no.  8333),  pede-cloths,  and  maniples  exhi¬ 
bited  at  South  Kensington  are  so  many  poems  or  pictures  in 
needlework.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  discolouration 
and  damage  done  by  time  to  such  specimens  as  the  celebi*ated 
Syon  Coi)e,  we  still  feel  that  in  these  works  of  art  it  is  always 
their  matter  and  maimer  rather  than  their  material  which  must 
have  attracted.  Turn  again  to  the  Oriental  fabrics  and  em¬ 
broideries  at  the  India  INIuseum.  What  limited  imagination 
and  illimitable  patience,  what  perfect  contrast  of  colours,  what 
gorgeousness  of  line  and  material,  what  unity  of  design,  Avhat 
uniform  excellence  of  execution !  Hoav  much  more  gratified 
here  is  the  eye,  how  much  more  readily  tired  is  tlie  mind !  The 
East  seems  to  think  as  it  were  but  once ;  she  decides,  and  in 
her  decision  errs  not,  so  she  can  trust  to  this  perfection  to  atone 
for  her  repetitions.  The  AVest,  far  more  tentative,  and  never 
truly  satisfied  with  her  own  success,  alters,  and  rarely  repeats. 
One  country  only  there  is  that  in  this,  as  in  many  otlier  respects, 
seem  to  hold  a  middle  position  between  these  two  influences. 
AV  e  mean  Kussla,  whose  church  stuffs  and  embroideries  have 
about  them  much  of  Eastern  splendour  and  monotony  of  design.  I 
Even  the  coarse  j)illow-laces  made  by  the  peasants  in  some  of 
her  governments,  for  example,  in  that  of  Moscow,  have  a 
semi-Oriental  tinge,  and  suggest  rather  the  border  of  an 
Indian  vase  or  shawl  than  the  works  of  AVestern  Europe,  j 
Did  this  characteristic  of  Russian  art  come  to  her  as  it  did  | 
to  Venice  from  the  East,  from  Byzantine  waters?  or  is  there  I 
not  a  missing  link  to  be  seen  in  the  gold  embroideries  of  | 
Tiflis,  and  in  the  needlewox'k  of  the  Tartar  women  of  the  | 
Crimea,  whose  embroideries  on  crajxe  have  a  great  affinity  I 
with  those  of  Upper  India?  It  almost  looks  as  if  Russia,  I 
preserving  the  memory  of  ber  Tartar  invadei’s,  as  Ave  knoxv  r 
that  she  does  in  some  of  her  customs,  many  of  her  idioms,  | 
and  in  not  a  few  proper  names,  had  also  derived  from  them  L 
her  needlework  and  embroideries.  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  F 
fact  Avonld  be  doubly  interesting  from  the  very  certain  one  I 
that  it  is  to  her  Mohammedan  conquerors  that  India  owes  L 
her  needlework  and  the  rise  of  her  textile  arts.  P 

AA"e  have  said  so  much  about  the  Eastern  derivation  of  l 
Venetian  art,  because  the  derivation  of  any  art  is  always  a  | 
curious  subject  and  one  replete  Avith  interest,  whether  looked  f 
at  from  the  artistic  or  from  the  ethnological  point  of  a  Icav.  The  f 
planting  in  of  any  industry  is  a  simpler  subject,  but  also  not  | 
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without  its  attractions.  One  of  the  greatest  successes  that 
ever  was  achieved  in  the  way  of  transplanting,  as  far  as  Lace  is 
concerned,  was  that  of  the  minister  Colbert  when  he  established 
the  manufactures  of  Alen^on. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  ‘  point  d’Alen9on  ’  its  origin, 
history,  and  duration,  that  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser’s  account  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  she  fails,  we  think,  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  JSIinister  had  to  contend,  as  ^vell  as  the  wide 
scope  of  his  undertaking.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  throw  a 
good  deal  of  new  light  on  his  proceedings  by  referring  to  the 
State  Papers  of  Venice,  begging  the  reader  as  we  do  so  to  bear 
in  mind  the  only  good  French  laces  not  made  on  the  pillow 
came  from  that  school.  How  much  trouble  and  intrigue  it 
cost  Colbert  to  import  and  transplant  the  art  will  be  seen  from 
some  letters  which  are  courteously  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
jVIr.  Rawdon  Brown,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  Venetian  archives,  and  these  papers 
have  been  extracted  by  him  with  great  care  and*  judgment 
from  those  of  the  Inquisitors  of  State. 

‘  Colbert,’  says  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  ‘in  1665,  at  the  recom- 
‘  mendation  of  the  Sieur  Kuel,  selected  ^Madame  Gilbert,  a 
‘  native  of  Alen^on,  already  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
‘  making  Brussels  point,  and  making  her  an  advance  of  50,000 
‘  crowns,  established  her  at  his  chateau  of  Louray,  near 
‘  Al'en^on,  with  thirty  forewomen  whom  he  had,  at  gi*eat  ex- 
‘  pense,  caused  to  be  brought  over  from  Venice’  (p.  140). 
By  these  workwomen  hangs  a  tale :  Colbert,  not  content  with 
the  admirable  Mme.  Gilbert,  had  another  lady  in  his  service,  a 
Mme.  de  Bris,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  clerks,  who  at  his  request 
and  probably  at  his  charges  went  to  Italy  ‘  to  see  the  curi- 
‘  osities  of  Borne  and  Venice,’  and  in  reality  to  induce  female 
workers  to  emigrate  to  France.  She  had  an  accomplice  in 
Venice,  Mme.  de  Ternie,  also  a  Frenchwoman,  who  residing 
there,  learned  all  that  Avas  to  be  learned  in  the  Republic,  and 
also  bribed  workers  to  leave  their  country  for  the  service  and 
rewards  of  King  Louis,  and  of  a  Minister  who  displayed  in 
all  this  affair  an  amount  of  caution  and  of  astuteness  worthy 
of  the  Scottish  j)arentage  of  Avhich  he  was  so  proud.  The 
news  of  his  machinations  and  of  their  successful  results  in 
the  rise  of  a  great  French  school  of  point  lace,  came  at  last 
to  the  ears  of  the  Senate,  not  because  they  Avere  discovered 
in  Venice,  but  because  they  Avere  reported  to  them  by  their 
envoy  in  Paris. 

In  August  1567,  Marc  Antonio  Giustinian  Avrote: — 
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‘  ^lost  illustrious  and  excellent  my  masters  : — The  war  *  which 
ought  to  induce  all  minds  to  apply  themselves  to  great  things,  does  not 
avail  to  divert  your  sons  from  small  matters,  and  with  regard  to  them 
they  form  no  great  hopes.  ,  .  .  Venice  point,  that  called  lavoro  (Tavia, 
has  been  introduced  here  a  year  since,  and  the  tradespeople  who  have 
taken  it  up  have  laboured  at  it  with  great  assiduity,  though  I  know  not 
with  what  gain  to  themselves.  Now  they  are  exerting  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  draw  profit  from  it,  and  they  have  got  up  a  fund  for  the 
business,  400  lire  of  their  money,  the  whole  with  the  help  and  consent 
of  the  Minister  Colbert.  ...  It  is  even  in  deliberation  to  induce  by 
large  promises  a  certain  pattern  designer,  Pietro,  that  he  might  come 
to  his  city.  He  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  surname  of 
this  person  I  would  have  you  know  is  Margeri,  but  he  is  vulgarly  called 
Pietro  Cabotto  .  .  .  They  wish  to  alienate  and  secure  to  themselves 
the  very  first  masters  of  this  art.  I  bring  this  under  notice  of  your 
eminences.’ 

Whether  II  Cabotto  went  to  France  or  not,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  the  complaints  and  warnings  go  on.  The  ambassador, 
Michiel,  writes; — ‘  Paris,  October  14,  1671.  .  .  .  Gallantly 

‘  is  the  Minister  Colbert  on  the  w'ay  to  bring  the  lavori  (Taria 
‘  to  perfection.  This  is  called  Venice  point,  and  is  a  thing 
*  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  very  difficult  to  render  with  any 
‘  perfectness.  .  .  .  ’  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  Mme.  de  Bris  and 
her  intrigues,  and  says  that  ‘  he  (meaning  Colbert)  is  open- 
‘  eyed  to  all  that  regards  the  functions  of  my  ministry.’  That 
the  Venetians  were  both  jealous  and  uneasy  appears  again  some 
ten  years  after  the  first  warning,  when  Domenigo  Contarini 
boasts  that  ‘  he  has  penetrated  the  intentions  of  this  Minister 
‘  Colbert  to  transplant  into  this  kingdom  factories  of  subli- 
‘  mates,  ceruse,  and  cinabri  di  Venezia'  He  promises  to  take 
all  steps  in  his  power  to  prevent  these  injuries  to  his  native 
country,  ‘  too  much  prejudiced  already  by  the  manufacture  in 
‘  France  of  mirrors  and  -punt'  in  orm,  which  work  they  can  now 
‘  do  here  to  admiration.  Paris  :  x\j)ril  14,  1677.’ 

In  ten  years,  then,  the  art  had  been  acquired  and  an  industry 
established  which  threatened  the  schools  and  workrooms  of 
Venice.  This  punt'  in  aria,  how'ever,  like  the  guipures 
and  dentelles  a  jleurs  volantes,  did  not  remain  in  fashion  in 
France;  ruffles  and  laces,  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
tailor  and  the  milliner,  were  demanded,  and  of  all  the  laces 
made  and  taught  in  Venice,  the  reseau  groundwork  of  Burano 
alone  maintained  its  place,  and  gave  birth  to  the  reseau  grounded 
point  (VAlenqon,  so  much  and  so  justly  admired. 

It  was  fashion  Avhich  in  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
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first  tlemandeil  net-ground  laces,  and  whether  made  by  needle, 
by  bobbins,  or  by  loom,  it  is  this  net-ground  which  has  been, 
and  still  is,  preferred  for  most  practical  purposes.  Even  as  a 
pillow-work  it  is  extraordinarily  tedious  to  make,*  but  fashion 
must  be  gratified,  and  so  the  demand,  and  with  it  the  supply, 
increase  year  by  year.  At  present  the  general  favourites  are 
Valenciennes,  that  true  dentelle  Umje,  and  servant  of  all  work, 
and  black  silk  laces  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Genoa,  Malta,  and  the  Island  of  Gozzo  produce  these  in 
amazing  quantities,  but  they  are  also  to  be  got  in  the  Vosges, 
and  there  is  a  species  produced  in  the  Bohemian  highlands 
which,  though  pricked  from  ^Maltese  patterns,  is  inferior 
both  in  handling  and  in  the  hue  of  the  silk  to  the  laces  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  Something  might  surely  be  done  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  material, 
and  there  is  every  encouragement  to  do  so  since  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  Archduchess  Sophia’s  Bohemian  schools 
for  the  'making  of  Brussels  lace.  Both  idat  point  and  point 
(Caiguille  have  been  mastered  in  that  country,  and  the  thread 
is  got  direct  fx’om  Brussels.  In  the  same  wjiy  with  the  school 
in  the  female  prison  (Piazza  delle  Termini)  in  Rome.  There 
fourteen  Belgian  nuns,  of  the  order  ‘  de  la  Providence,’  control, 
and  nurse  and  teach  a  couple  of  hundred  outcasts  of  the 
Roman  populace,  employing  them  in  a  manufacture  of  which 
those  who  have  either  visited  the  workroom,  or  seen  the  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867,  will  readily  admit  the  suc¬ 
cess.  These  nuns  import  from  Belgium  the  patterns, the  bobbins, 
and  the  thread.  And  here  we  would  venture  to  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  those  interested  in  the  reproduction  of  laces,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  lace-schools,  whether  at  home  or  in 
the  Colonies.  Get  the  best  designs,  get  the  best  materials, 
get  the  best  teachers,  and  import  them  all.  Archduchess 
Sophia  did  so  in  Bohemia,  and  then  out  of  her  school,  at  first 
taught  by  Belgian  women,  a  set  of  scholars  has  come  who  are 
now  able  to  teach  in  their  turn. 

It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  copy  lace  faithfully  with  different 
materials.  If  the  thread  be  coarser  or  finer,  if  it  weighs  but  a 
few  fractions  more  or  less,  and  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
tightly  twisted  :  if  the  bobbin  be  heavier  or  lighter,  and  so  pulls 
the  work  but  a  trifle  more,  and  if  the  pattern  has  been  pricked 
by  some  one  unaccustomed  to  that  particular  kind  of  design, 
how  can  the  result  be  satisfactory  ?  It  is  sure  to  be  extremely 
the  reverse,  and  after  all  the  labour  and  expense  thrown  away 


* 
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*  A  piece  of  Valenciennes  exhibited  in  progvcfs,  nt  Paris  in  1867, 
had  1,200  Ijobbins  attached  to  it. 
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upon  it,  an  article  with  an  insufficient  edge,  with  a  jumble  of 
ISIoorish  and  Christian  devices,  with  ill-turned  corners  and 
with  gaping  loops,  will  but  ill  repay  those  who  have  tried  to 
get  foreign  laces  copied  or  adapted  in  England. 

Yet  such  laces  ai-e  both  made  and  bought — only  a  want  of 
culture  in  purchasers  and  wearers  maintaining  such  bad  art  in 
our  manufactures.  Matthew  Arnold  has  filled  many  pages 
with  eloquent  hints  that  we  are  in  many  things  but  Philistines 
at  the  best,  and  in  this  particular  it  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if 
culture  were  often  wanting.  Add  to  this  our  impatience  of 
the  labour  and  time  required  for  the  honest  elaboration  of  any 
work,  so  called,  of  art,  and  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  while  | 
the  causes  of  our  deficiencies  are  not  to  our  credit,  they  are  I 
at  least  remediable.  AVhy  have  we  no  such  laces  as  those  I 
of  Brussels,  no  such  designers  as  those  of  Bayeux,  no  such  Q 
blondes  as  those  of  Calais  ?  AVhy  do  people  make  and  buy 
tape  and  crochet  imitations,  and  why  are  the  jieasantry  of 
Bucks  always  to  make  worse  lace  than  those  of  the  Puy  and 
the  Vosges?  Because  they  have  no  sense  of  excellence,  and  no 
teachers.  Because  such  schools  as  those  of  Cappoquin,  and  of 
the  Catholic  Orphanage  at  Liverpool  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule ;  because  we  have  no  good  local  collections,  as  at  Le  Puy, 
and  because  our  public  one  at  South  Kensington  is,  both  in  its  ' 
arrangement  and  in  its  catalogue,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  P 
AVe  are  accordingly  not  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  Report  of  1871,  the  specimens  of  Lace  are 
declared  to  be  ‘neither  numerous  nor  of  vai'ied  kinds.  AA"e 
‘  hope  in  future  years  to  welcome  many  more  contributions, 

‘  and  we  desire  to  encourage  many  other  contributors.  The 
‘  very  high  prices  obtained  by  dealers  in  old  lace  ought,  surely, 
to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  ])resent  age.  AVhy  should  not 
‘  such  a  price  be  attainable  in  the  nineteenth  as  it  was  in  the 
‘  sixteenth  century  ?’ 

The  statistics  of  the  Lace  trade  in  Ireland,  and  its  history  as 
narrated  by  Mrs.  Meredith,  do  not  alter  our  opinion.  Take,  | 
for  example,  the  fate  of  the  crochet  imitation  Avhich  once  in  ; 
the  districts  of  Cork  and  Clones  employed  so  many  thousand 
I  hands.  Is  its  remuneration  in  1871  what  it  was  in  1857? 

Very  far  from  it,  for  the  manufacture  which  possessed  no  merit 
1  but  its  ingenuity,  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse.  AVould  a  more 

artistic  article  always  maintain  its  value  ?  AVe  believe  that  it  I 
I  would,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  not  only 

'  the  attempts  at  the  reproduction  of  Lace  in  this  country,  but 

^  also  a  scheme  for  its  manufacture  in  India.  A  plan  for  this 

(  purpose  has  originated  with  Dr.  Forbes  AVatson,  and  we  need 
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not  tell  visitors  to  the  ^Museum  of  the  India  Office,  or  remind 
readers  of  this  Review,*  of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
j)eople  of  India,  their  dresses,  their  textile  fabrics,  and  their 
aptitude  for  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  ornamentation.  Apt 
they  are,  indeed,  and  yet  to  judge  by  the  specimens  of  work 
taught  in  the  ^Mission  Schools  of  India,  one  would  say  that 
much  was  being  done  to  destroy  the  artistic  sense  of  young 
India,  by  the  well-meaning  persons  who  have  introduced 
Indian  children  to  the  tawdry  mats  and  samplars  of  Western 
civilisation.  It  became  necessary,  then,  for  Dr.  Forbes  Watson 
to  choose  with  some  judgment  the  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  a  new  industry  which  will  assuredly  be  nothing  if  not  artis¬ 
tic.  Considering  the  needlework  of  the  East  as  likely  to  be  still 
what  its  ricami  were  of  old,  at  once  the  forerunner  and  the  best 
nurse  for  Lace,  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  will  probably  take  as  the 
nucleus  of  his  operations  those  Mussuhnaun  houses  in  Calcutta 
which  are  exclusively  occupied  in  embroideries  made  by  the 
needle.  Trained  to  its  use  those  Oriental  fingers  may  be  trusted 
to  produce  all  the  punti  of  Venice,  and  to  give  us  work  as 
artistic  as  was  ever  made  in  the  isles  of  Greece  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  -Vdriatic.  W e  Avish  good  speed,  then,  to  an  un¬ 
dertaking  Avhich  seems  to  have  for  its  very  foundation  a  pro¬ 
priety  and  fitness  in  the  ‘  nature  of  things.’  But  these  fingers 
must  be  Avell  taught,  and  with  a  hope  of  success  before  us,  it 
will  surely  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  give  this  school  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  best  instructors,  otherAvise  Ave  shall  be  found 
to  contribute  only  to  the  decay  of  indigenous  art,  and  as  re¬ 
gards  Lace  to  fall  into  a  line  of  ‘  imitation  ’  laces  only ;  that  is, 
of  getting  an  inferior  repi’esentation  by  inferior  methods,  Avith 
inferior  materials,  of  Avhat  is  in  itself  good  and  Avorthy  of 
being  reproduced.  Xoav,  if  Colbert  could  succeed,  and  by  pains¬ 
taking  and  a  ten  years’  effort  get  for  France  not  imitations, 
but  a  transplanted  and  adapted  excellence,  this  Indian  project 
ought  not  to  be  alloAved  to  drop  or  fall. 

To  impart  a  ncAV  industry  to  the  greatest  of  our  dependencies, 
to  revive  an  all  but  extinct  art  on  a  great  and  remunerative 
scale,  to  obtain  Avell-executed  point  lace  at  a  moderate  cost, 
Avhile  Ave  employ  many  hands  in  a  novel  Avay  of  breadAvinning, 
is  not  a  trivial  task  or  an  unAVOrthy  hope.  It  has  a  bearing 
on  the  practical  education  and  Avelfare  of  some  portion  of 
mankind,  and  as  such  it  Avould  seem  to  elevate  the  love  of 
Lace  as  a  taste,  and  the  reproduction  of  Lace  as  a  Fine  Art,  a 
good  deal  above  the  mere  study  of  things  infinitely  small. 


*  Edin.  Eev.  vol.  exxvi.  p.  125. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  IVesley, 
M.A.,  Founder  of  the  Methodists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyekmax, 
Author  of  ‘  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wesley, 

‘  M.A.’  Three  vols.  London:  1870-71. 

'2.  John  Wesley  and  the  Eoanyelical  Reaction  of  the  Eiyhteenth 
Century.  By  Julia  AVedgwood.  One  vol.  London: 
1870.  ‘ 

Tx  these  days  of  rehabilitation,  when  events  and  characters 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  long  been  de¬ 
cisively  pronounced  are  again  and  again  brought  forward  for  a 
new  trial  upon  new  evidence,  it  Avas  not  Avithout  misgivings  that 
Ave  opened  Mr.  Tyerman’s  three  bulky  A’olumes,  Avritten  (as  he 
tells  us)  to  supply  ‘  a  confessed  desideratum  ;  ’  to  remove  from 
‘  the  AA'orld  and  the  Cliurch,  and  especially  the  Alethodists,’ 
ignorance  Avhich  ‘  ought  no  longer  to  continue,’  and  to  correct 
‘  much  that  is  false  and  erroneous  ’  in  former  publications.  AVe 
close  them  Avith  a  feeling  of  relief,  not  only  because  Ave  arc 
glad  to  get  through  the  AA'ork,  Avhich  (truth  to  say)  Ave  have 
found  rather  heavy,  but  still  more  because  it  leaves  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  AA'esley  and  AA'esleyanism  very  much  Avhat  it  Avas 
before,  and  confirms  our  belief  that  nothing  materially  ncAv 
remains  to  be  discovered  or  told.  Fresh  evidence,  even 
adduced  by  friends,  does  not  ahvays  tend  to  raise  a  I’cputation, 
especially  Avhen  the  friends  are  hot  partisans  also.  But  in 
this  case  if  the  additions  are  unimjiortant  after  all,  assuredly 
they  are  not  unfaAourable.  AA"e  retain  our  reverence  and 
admiration  for  the  single-minded  and  devoted  evangelist  of 
the  last  century,  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 

‘  Whatever  record  leap  to  light, 

He  never  shall  be  shamed  ;  ’ 

Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  Ave  cannot  but  regard  as  before  the 
defects  and  extravagancies  of  his  character,  and  must  pi*ofess 
a  very  qualified  admiration  for  the  system  he  originated. 

Mr.  Tyerman’s  estimate  of  the  system  is  still  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  than  that  AA-hich  he  has  formed  of  his  hero  ;  in  judging  of 
whom,  indeed,  he  is  eminently  impartial  and  moderate.  ‘  Is  it 
‘  not  a  truth  ’  (so  he  begins  his  introduction),  ‘  is  it  not  a  truth 
‘  that  Methodism  is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
‘  Church  of  Christ  ?  ’  To  the  astonishment  of  his  readers  he 
assumes  that  they  avIII  agree  with  him  that  it  is  so — a  greater 
fact  than  the  Reformation !  a  greater  than  the  diffusion  under 
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the  Apostles  of  Christianity  itself!  This  astoiincliiig  state¬ 
ment  he  proceeds  to  justify  by  an  application  of  the  Rule  of 
Three  (we  can  hardly  here  call  it  Proportion),  based  on  the 
denominational  statistics  of  ^lethodism,  not  forgetting  the 
number  of  the  newspapers  which  it  ])ublishes,  and  of  the 
hymn-books  which  it  sells  ;  the  most  imposing  array  of  figures 
being  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  And  once  more,  in  conclusion,  he  asks,  ‘  Is  not 
‘  Methodism  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
‘  Christ?  ’  It  is  much  as  though  a  geographer  were  to  measure 
‘  the  broads  ’  into  which  the  little  rivers  of  the  English  eastern 
counties  expand  in  the  flat  regions  near  their  mouth,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  accordingly  to  claim  for  these  rivers  a  right  to  rank  beside 
the  Danube  or  the  Volga.  The  same  admiring  exaltation  of 
everything  connected  with  our  author’s  favourite  system  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  work.  Eveiy  smallest  detail  in  the  local 
history  of  Methodism  possesses  a  sacred  interest  in  his  eyes. 
He  lingers  fondly  over  each  daily'  movement  of  the  groat 
itinerant  preacher,  especially  when  it  has  left  u[)on  a  place  the 
distinctive  impress  of  the  denomination.  IMuch  as  he  loves 
Wesley,  he  loves  Wesleyanism  more.  Chalk  is  not  white 
enough  to  note  the  day  when  Methodism  was  introduced  into 
some  town  or  village.  lie  hangs  in  rapture  over  the  most 
trifling  particulars  of  sectarian  annals,  like  ]Mr.  Ruskin  over  a 
])icture  of  Turner’s.  Every  stroke  and  spot  is  full  of  beauty, 
every  meanest  object  contracts  importance  from  its  association, 
every  obscurest  figure  deserves  to  be  studied  and  admired.  Of 
these  last  we  have  far  too  many  in  Mr.  Tyerman’s  pages.  lie 
loves  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  local  preachers,  class-leaders, 
and  other  specimens  of  Methodist  worthies,  most  of  them 
women ;  the  circumstances  of  whose  conversion  he  relates  to 
us,  and  of  whom  he  assures  us  that  after  a  life  spent  in  faithful 
adherence  to  the  Society,  they  ‘  went  triumphantly  to  heaven.’ 
We  only  wonder  that  a  book  written  in  this  style  stopped  at 
three  volumes,  instead  of  being  prolonged  (as,  doubtless,  the 
author  would  gladly  have  prolonged  it)  to  thirty*  times  three. 
Besides  its  prolixity,  we  are  bound  as  critics  to  notice  its  faults 
of  composition.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  string  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  vicious  phraseology,  bad  scholarship,  and  bad  taste. 
But  we  forego  the  ungracious  task,  merely  assuring  Mr. 
Tyerman  that,  when  he  is  content  to  be  simple  and  natural 
we  gladly  allow  that  he  writes  pleasantly  and  forcibly  too. 
And  while  deprecating  his  offences  against  the  Queen’s  English, 
we  deprecate  still  more  the  tone  of  glee  with  which  he  tells  his 
anecdotes  of  God’s  judgments  against  the  persecutors  of  Wes- 
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leyanism,  and  hardly  less  the  offensive  jocularity  with  which 
he  almost  invariably  speaks  of  its  clerical  opponents.  These 
last  may  have  been  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  though,  probably, 
if  the  whole  truth  Avere  known,  many  a  simple  community  had 
reason  to  deplore  the  day  wdicn  Methodism  first  found  entrance 
into  it.  But  even  Avhen  the  opposition  was  unrighteous  and 
selfish,  ‘  mendacious  scurrility  ’  and  ‘  episcopal  buffoonery  ’  are 
unbecoming  expressions  to  employ  ;  and  at  least  we  might  be 
sjAared  the  oft-recurring  scoffs  about  ‘  pious  venom,’  the  ‘  revc- 
‘  rend  calumniator,’  and  ‘  the  Christian  rector.’ 

^Ir.  Tyerman’s  book  Avill  probably  become  a  favourite  with 
his  co-religionists,  though  among  them  also  there  are  probably 
many  Avho  Avill  regret,  as  Ave  do,  the  faults  and  blemishes  Ave 
have  noticed.  We  cheerfully  add  that  in  many  respects  it 
merits  such  ])opularity ;  though,  Avith  the  genei’al  public,  it  can 
never  rival  the  attractive  AAork  of  Southey,  or  even  that  of 
Watson.  In  any  case  it  deserves  the  praise,  not  only  of  being 
the  fullest  biography  of  Wesley,  but  also  of  being  eminently 
painstaking,  veracious,  and  trustAVorthy. 

We  must  briefly  glance  at  the  earlier  lives  of  Wesley,  of 
Avhich,  according  to  iVIr.  Tyerman,  there  are  but  six  deserving 
of  the  name.  The  first  of  these,  Hampson’s,  published  im¬ 
mediately  after  Wesley’s  death  in  1791,  Avas  the  Avork  of  a 
quondam  itinerant  jweacher,  Avho,  having  cause  of  offence 
against  his  former  chief,  had  left  the  Connexion,  and  vented  his 
displeasure  in  his  book.  It  is,  hoAvever,  by  no  means  a  malig¬ 
nant,  and  hardly  (avc  should  say)  an  unfair  production ;  and 
besides  its  present  rareness,  possesses  an  interest  of  its  oAvn 
from  the  circumstances  under  AA’hich  it  Avas  Avritten ;  as  does 
also  Whitehead’s,  issued  from  tAVO  to  five  years  after.  White- 
head,  in  conjunction  Avith  Dr.  Coke  and  ^Ir.  Moore,  had  been 
left  by  Wesley  his  litei’ary  executor,  and,  Avith  the  consent 
of  the  others,  undertook  to  compile  a  life  of  him,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Conference.  The  documents  Avere  accordingly 
placed  in  his  hands ;  but,  yielding  (it  AA’as  alleged)  to  the 
tempting  offers  of  a  bookseller,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
publishing  ‘  as  an  independent  man.’  Dissatisfied  and  alarmed 
at  this.  Coke  and  Moore  set  to  Avork  immediately,  and  in 
1792  brought  out  the  Memoir,  Avhich  may  be  called  the  official 
account  of  the  great  Founder  of  ^lethodism ;  but  which, 
from  the  haste  Avith  which  it  Avas  put  together,  Ave  agree 
Avith  Mr.  Tyerman  in  designating  as  meagre  and  insufficient. 
Many  years  aftenvards  (in  1824)  Moore,  having  recovered 
many  of  the  papers  Avhich  Whitehead  had  carried  off,  pub¬ 
lished  a  much  fuller  and  more  careful  account  of  his  revered 
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friend,  which  in  some  respects  therefore  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  authoritative  account  of  all.  Meanwhile, 
Southey’s  famous  work  had  been  given  to  the  world — a  work 
which  is  always  likely  to  live ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  inability  of  the  author  to  enter  heartily  into  the  mind 
and  purpose  of  his  subject,  has  the  merits  of  thoughtful  and 
impartial  consideration,  as  well  as  ‘literary  charms,’  giving  a 
compass  and  richness  to  its  treatment  far  greater  than  any  other 
of  the  biographies.  Lastly,  provoked  chiefly  by  Southey’s 
book,  appeared  a  Life  by  another  Wesleyan  minister,  the 
Rev.  R.  Watson :  the  work  of  an  honest  truthful  man,  though, 
perhaps,  too  persistent  an  apologist.  We  do  not  know  that  a 
better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  subject  can  really  be 
gained  than  from  the  edition  of  Southey’s  book  published  by 
Mr.  Bohn,  in  which  the  earnest  and  often  just  protest  of 
Watson  is  appended  to  the  text  whenever  the  questionable 
statements  of  the  former  seem  to  call  for  it. 

It  is  a  tribute  due  to  all  these  writers,  and  still  more  to  the 
simplicity  and  openness  of  Wesley’s  character  (his.own  journals 
being  after  all  the  main  authority  depended  on),  that  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  impression  is  left  by  each  and  all  of  them  on  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  reader  Avho  desires  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  man  himself  and  of  the  work  which  he  accomplished.  The 
second  work  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  written  avow¬ 
edly  with  a  view  to  form  such  an  estimate.  M"e  desire  to 
notice  it  with  Avarm  commendation,  though  unable  to  examine 
it  in  detail.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Isaac  Taylor’s 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  published  in  1851.  But  it 
presents  its  conclusions  in  a  much  tei*ser  form,  while  it  sup- 
j)lies  also  (Avhich  the  other  did  not)  an  excellent  biographical 
summary.  If  Ave  Avere  called  to  recommend  to  the  general 
reader  a  AA’ork  on  the  subject,  brief  yet  sufficient,  impartial  yet 
generous,  and  eminently  readable,  it  Avould  assuredly  be  this 
of  Miss  W edgAvood’s. 

Mr.  Tyerman’s  Avork,  hoAvever,  is  of  course  of  far  greater 
im})ortance,  and  to  this  Ave  noAv  return.  Fresh  from  the  study 
of  it  Ave  propose  to  present  to  our  readers,  according  to  our 
lights  and  principles,  a  sketch  of  the  man  and  of  the  system  at 
Avhich  Ave  have  just  taken  a  preliminary  glance ;  and  the  rather 
because,  on  looking  back  through  the  volumes  of  this  Journal, 
we  find  that  we  have  never  reviewed  any  of  the  LiA  CS  of  John 
Wesley  previously  published. 

First,  then,  respecting  the  man  himself ;  one,  assuredly,  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  of  the  last  century,  whether 
in  England  or  in  Christendom ;  one  moreover  AA’hose  figure  at 
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this  distance  of  time  stands  out  in  far  greater  prominence  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  who  seemed  at  that  time  to  fill  a 
larger  place  in  history. 

John  AVesley  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief  representative  men 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  is  one  whose  term  of  life 
curiously  and  exceptionally  corresponded  Avith  it.  He  Avas 
born  1703  and  died  in  1791.  Born  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  before  the  Union  betAA  een  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  he  lived  through  the  Avhole  course  of  the  struggles  for 
the  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Hanover  till  all  danger  in  that 
quarter  had  ceased ;  and  after  Avitnessing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
series  of  military  and  naval  triumjdis  AA’hicli  raised  his  country 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  disastrous 
loss  of  the  American  colonies,  he  ended  his  days  amidst  the 
convulsions  of  the  French  llcvolution,  Avith  mental  poAA-ers 
unimpaired,  in  full  vieAv  of  that  supreme  crisis  in  modern 
history. 

The  details  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  both  at  his 
father’s  quiet  jiarsonage  of  EpAA'orth  in  Lincolnshire,  and  at 
Charterhouse  School  (avIucIi  he  entered  in  his  eleventh  year), 
have  been  related  Avith  more  than  usual  minuteness  by  his  various 
biographers.  Mr.  Tycrman  had  this  advantage  over  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  that  he  has  made  the  story  of  the  AVesley  family 
his  especial  study,  and  has  Avritten  the  life  of  the  ReA’.  Samuel 
I  AA'esley,  father  of  the  great  Revivalist.  But  this  very  fami¬ 

liarity  Avith  the  early  part  of  his  subject  has  made  him  perhaps 
I  a  little  too  sparing  of  information  res])ecting  his  hero  till  Ave 

reach  the  period  of  bis  college  life.  The  elder  AVesley,  though 
far  inferior  in  every  Avay  to  his  distinguished  son,  indeed  to  all 
his  three  sons,  Avas  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  attain¬ 
ments,  as  Avell  as  of  ])iety  and  industry  in  his  calling,  but 
deficient  in  practical  judgment  and  energy  of  purjKAse,  running 
,  deeply  into  debt,  and  publishing  bulky  theological  treatises  and 

t  Avearisome  sacred  poems.  The  mother  Avas  a  Avoman  of  remark- 

I  able  force  of  character  and  strength  of  understanding,  and  (as  is 

[  so  often  the  case)  did  far  more  than  her  husband  to  make  her 

I  children  what  they  ultimately  became.  She  taught  them  care¬ 

fully  and  soundly,  shoAved  them  the  reality  and  reasonableness 
i  of  religion,  and  kept  up  her  influence  over  them  Avhen  absent  by 

5  afteetionate  and  thoughtful  letters.  Both  she  and  her  husband 

I  Avere  zealous  adherents  of  the  Church,  though  by  birth  and 

I  training  Nonconfoimists.  Yet  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic 

5  of  Mrs.  AV’^esley  that  on  one  occasion,  Avhen  the  Rector  Avas 

i  absent  from  his  parish  attending  Convocation,  she  endeavoured 

I  to  make  up  the  loss  by  alloAving  such  of  the  neighbours  as 
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desired  it,  to  attend  her  family  worship  on  the  Sunday,  whicli 
gradually  became  a  congregational  service  of  reading,  ex¬ 
pounding,  and  extemporary  prayer ;  and  when  her  husband 
remonstrated  with  her  she  stoutly  combated  his  objections, 
though  professing  herself  willing  to  submit  to  his  positive 
commands.  Under  such  parents  the  boy  John  grew  up,  as 
may  be  supposed,  with  deep  religious  impressions,  which  were 
consistently  followed  in  a  singularly  thoughtful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  childhood,  though  lost  afterwards  to  a  great  extent 
amidst  the  temptations  and  in  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a 
great  public  school. 

Charterhouse  was  a  rough  nursing  mother  in  those  days  for 
the  junior  boys ;  and  even  in  Mr.  Tyerman’s  narrative  we  find 
no  trace  of  holidays  spent  by  the  poor  lad  in  his  distant  Lin¬ 
colnshire  home.  It  was  a  hard  life  for  three  or  four  years  at 
least  out  of  the  six  during  which  he  remained  at  school ;  but 
one,  nevertheless,  on  which  he  looked  back  with  ])eculiar  grati¬ 
tude  for  having  pre^)ared  him  in  body  and  mind  to  endure  the 
hardships  which  he  bore  so  nobly  in  after  life  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ.  ‘  From  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen’  (he  says) 
‘  I  had  little  but  bread  to  eat,  and  not  great  plenty  of  that :  ’  it 
being  the  practice  of  the  older  and  stronger  scholars  to  eke  out 
their  own  scanty  rations  by  requisitions  upon  their  weaker 
schoolfellows.  But  even  these  privations  he  believed  to  have 
strengthened  his  health ;  though  certainly  in  many  constitu¬ 
tions  such  insufficiency  of  food  has  laid  the  seeds  of  lifelong 
illness. 

Among  the  early  details  of  AVesley’s  life,  which  Mr.  Tyemian 
has  passed  over  too  rapidly,  we  think,  with  but  an  insufficient 
apology  for  his  silence,  is  the  singular  story,  which  Southey, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  given  in  all  its  fulness,  with  a  view  to 
its  obvious  bearing  upon  Wesley’s  mind — the  story  of  ‘  Old 
‘Jeffery.’  This  was  the  name  given  by  the  Wesley  family  to 
a  ghost  which  for  some  months  haunted  Epworth  Rectory — 
John,  however,  being  all  the  while  at  Charterhouse.  ‘  Old 
‘  Jeffery’  (so  called  from  a  suicide  in  the  parish,  Avhose  restless 
spirit  it  was  supposed  to  be)  was  for  a  long  time  the  terror  and 
torment  of  the  parsonage.  Frightening  the  maid-servants,  it 
next  assailed  the  daughters  of  the  family — howling,  groaning, 
stamping,  and  clanking  chains  in  their  chambers;  and  proceeded 
finally  to  such  lengths,  shaking  them  in  their  beds  and  up¬ 
setting  the  furniture,  that  strong-minded  Mrs.  Wesley,  long 
suspecting  rats,  at  last  intreated  her  husband  to  investigate 
the  matter.  Failing  to  detect  or  arrest  natural  causes,  the 
Rector,  with  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  had  recourse 
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to  exorcism.  But  his  adjurations  were  fruitless,  only  re¬ 
sulting  in  drawing  down  upon  himself  the  peculiar  resentment 
of  the  unseen  visitant,  by  whom  he  was  several  times  rudely 
and  violently  pushed.  At  last,  the  apparition  ceased  as  unac¬ 
countably  as  it  had  begun.  This  curious  story,  however  ex- 
])lained,  was  narrated  by  John  Wesley  himself  in  the  ‘  Arminian 
^Magazine,’  from  family  letters  and  journals  which  he  had  care¬ 
fully  collected.  He  devoutly  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
visitation,  and  his  views  of  spiritual  agencies  were  from  first  to 
last  very  largely  affected  by  it. 

He  had  profited  greatly  by  the  intellectual  discipline  and 
teaching  of  Charterhouse,  followed  up  by  the  closer  and  more 
careful  instruction  of  his  elder  brother  Samuel,  then  an  usher 
in  AVestminster  School — an  able  and  judicious  man,  whose 
influence  over  John  (lost  too  early  by  his  premature  death) 
was  always  most  wholesome  and  beneficial.  And,  in  1720, 
when  seventeen  years  old,  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  from  whence,  after  taking  his  degree,  he  w’as  elected 
to  a  Fellowship  at  Lincoln  College.  The  great  abilities  and 
steady  industry  of  the  young  student,  though  undeveloped  by 
the  means  which  now'  exist  for  revealing  and  rew'arding  merit, 
made  him  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University,  and  reputed 
one  of  the  principal  scholars  of  his  standing.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  time  approached  for  his  ordination  that  the  deep  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  which  marked  him  as  a  child,  awoke  within  him 
once  more.  Devoting  himself  with  conscientious  earnestness 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  acted  for  some  tw'o  yeai-s  as  his 
father’s  curate  in  Lincolnshire  ;  after  w’hich  he  was  recalled  to 
Oxford  by  the  need  of  his  services  in  college.  Then  it  was 
that  he  began  a  course  of  life,  which  (even  without  the  won¬ 
derful  cai'eer  which  followed)  would  have  made  his  name 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church.  In  union 
with  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Christ  Church  at  an  interval  of  tw'o  years’  time,  and  supported 
by  a  few  other  young  men  in  whom  they  had  excited  similar 
religious  convictions,  he  set  an  example  of  a  life  devoted  to 
holy  exercises  and  charitable  labours  such  as  Oxford  had  never 
witnessed  before.  Careful  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  diligent  in  private  devotions,  strict  and  self- 
denying  even  to  asceticism  in  the  government  of  themselves, 
this  little  knot  of  Christian  youths,  jwesently  including  the 
famous  George  Whitefield,  began  to  seek  out  the  miserable 
and  indigent  in  the  city,  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and 
to  do  all  that  Avas  possible  to  spread  within  the  University 
itself  the  knowdedge  of  a  pure  and  practical  Christianity. 
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Oxford  was  at  that  time  deeply  sunk  in  ungodliness  and  in¬ 
difference  ;  and  such  conduct  soon  drew  upon  them  the  scorn 
and  dislike  of  the  majority,  even  among  the  graduates.  Insults 
and  persecution  followed  thickly.  But,  encouraged  by  their 
father,  who  ‘  blessed  God  for  giving  him  two  sons  at  Oxford, 

‘  with  grace  and  courage  to  turn  the  war  against  the  world  and 
‘  the  devil,’  and  warmly  supported  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
they  continued  their  course,  making  little  progress,  however, 
in  their  influence  over  the  gownsmen,  and  sometunes  Indeed 
losing  the  associates  they  had  won.  The  principles  of  the  two 
brothers  during  all  this  time  were  those  of  High  Churchmen, 
i-arefully  observant  of  all  rubrical  and  canonical  rules,  and 
deferential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  prejudice  against 
them  arose  simply  from  the  goodness  and  purity  of  their  lives, 
which  so  put  vice  and  carelessness  to  shame,  and  from  that 
scrupulous  adherence  in  things  great  and  small  to  the  system 
they  had  ado^jted,  which  Avon  them  at  the  time  the  nickname  of 
Methodist — a  term  Avhich  has  become  significant  of  so  very 
ilifferent  an  idea  from  that  Avhich  it  at  first  embodied. 

MeanAvhile  the  Rector  of  Ei)worth  had  died ;  and  John 
AVesley,Avhose  mind  had  been  atti’acted  by  reading  of  Brainerd’s 
career  to  the  thought  of  missionary  Avork,  especially  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  Avas  induced  in  1735  to  give  up  his 
official  position  at  Oxford,  and  accompany  the  philanthropic 
Oglethorpe  to  the  ncAV  colony,  or  rather  settlement,  of  Georgia, 
formed  for  the  sake  of  needy  emigrants  and  foreign  Protestant 
refugees,  of  AA-hich  Oglethorpe  Avas  a  chief  promoter,  and  had 
lately  been  appointed  Governor.  Wesley’s  main  object  Avas 
to  evangelise  the  Red  Indians ;  but  arrived  in  the  colony 
(Avhither  his  brother  Charles  accompanied  him  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  Governor),  he  found  himself  tied  doAvn  to 
other  duties,  Avhich  the  authorities  held  him  bound  to  fulfil — 
those,  namely,  of  Chaplain  to  the  English  colonists.  His 
residence  in  Georgia  proved  accordingly  to  be  a  failure, 
heightened  by  a  misunderstanding  Avhich  arose  between  the 
brothers  and  their  friend  the  Governor.  For  nearly  tAvo  years, 
hoAvever,  he  persevered  conscientiously  in  his  uiiAA-elcome  duties ; 
till  at  last  overAvhehned  Avith  obloquy  arising  from  his  High 
Church  views  and  injudicious  practices,  indicted  before  a 
prejudiced  jury  for  ecclesiastical  offences  and  defiimation  of 
character,  and  even  threatened  AA'ith  arrest,  he  precipitately 
left  the  colony,  and  escaped  Avith  some  difficulty  to  Charleston  ; 
from  Avhence,  in  1737,  he  set  sail  on  his  return  for  England. 

In  his  outAvard  passage,  and  during  his  residence  in  America, 
he  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  simple  faith  and  unshaken 
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serenity  of  a  body  of  Moravians  avIio  went  out  with  him  as 
emigrants  to  Georgia.  In  tliem  he  seemed  to  find  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  long  sought  for  himself,  and  sought  in 
vain — a  state  of  entire  satisfaction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  a  peace  of  mind,  and  complete  repose  of  heart  and  spirit 
in  the  possession  of  Divine  favour,  contrasting  strikingly  with 
the  painful  effort  which  he  was  conscious  that  religion  cost 
him.  He  set  himself  accordingly  to  learn  of  his  Moravian 
teachers  this  secret  from  on  high,  of  which  they  seemed  to  be 
depositaries ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  having  fallen  in 
with  another  of  their  ministers,  Peter  Mdhler,  a  man  of 
remarkable  gifts  and  force  of  character,  himself  also  on  his 
way  to  Georgia,  he  was  at  last  comforted  in  May,  1738  (as  he 
ever  after  testified),  by  the  attainment  of  that  peace  of  mind, 
inward  light,  and  strong  consolation,  after  which  he  had  so 
long  aspired. 

This  crisis  in  his  spiritual  history  was  by  AVesley  himself, 
most  incorrectly  as  we  cannot  but  think,  called  his  conversion. 
And  for  some  years  he  continued  to  speak  of  it  in  terras  which 
appear  if  calmly  considered  (and  so,  indeed,  they  eventually 
appeared  to  himself),  excessively  exaggerated.  He  had  been 
till  that  time  (so  he  ventured  to  affirm)  no  Christian  at  all ; 
being  not  only  imperfectly  enlightened,  but  in  darkness,  in 
bondage,  and  under  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  An  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Divine  pardon  and  favour  became  in  his  eyes  the 
one  essential  mark  and  certificate  of  genuine  Christianity  ;  and 
this  conclusion  >vas  pressed  with  a  vehemence  and  exclusive¬ 
ness  which  marred  the  proportions  of  sound  Christian  doctrine, 
though  perhaps  a  more  measured  statement  could  never  in  like 
degree  have  impressed  the  imaginations  and  roused  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  hearers. 

Though  by  no  means  renouncing  his  position  as  an  English 
clergyman,  he  now  put  himself  into  full  communion  with  the 
Moravian  Church,  and  in  the  third  summer  he  set  out  on  a 
j)ilgrimage  to  Herrnhutt,  where  Count  Zinzendorfs  Moravian 
settlement  was  then  flourishing  in  all  its  youthful  freshness. 
The  Count  himself  (by  reason  of  some  political  troubles)  was 
absent  from  his  flock,  though  from  his  residence  near  Frank¬ 
fort  he  continued  to  exercise  unbounded  influence  over  them ; 
and  after  a  visit  paid  to  him,  AVesley  proceeded  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  itself,  that  there  he  might  study  the  choicest  specimens 
of  Christianised  humanity.  The  visit  did  not  disapj)oint  him 
on  the  whole,  though  in  some  measure  it  disenchanted  him. 
AA'’'e  are  forcibly  reminded  in  reading  of  it,  of  the  interviews 
of  the  equally  shrewd  and  equally  single-minded  Herodotus 
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■with  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  theosophists.  But  though  deeply 
influenced  by  his  ^loravian  models,  froni  whom  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  tore  himself  away,  he  was  too  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  fervent  zeal  of  an  evangelist  to  fall  into  Moravian 
quietism;  and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  entered  imme¬ 
diately  on  that  course  of  activity  which  nothing  but  death  ter¬ 
minated  at  last.  The  celestial  fire  which  burned  so  intonsely 
within  his  heart  could  not  but  put  forth  its  power  on  the 
world  around  him  with  all  its  moral  degradation,  its  misery, 
and  its  sin. 

The  state  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  not 
least  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
melancholy  remark.  Morally  and  spiritually  it  had  doubtless 
.xunk  very  low.  The  tone  of  society  had  never  recovered  from 
the  ai.'ti-Puritan  reaction  which  set  In  with  the  Restoration ; 
nor  had  the  example  of  the  court  for  some  time  past,  and 
notably  under  the  reigning  monarch,  helped  to  elevate  it. 
Under  Walpole’s  administration  too,  and  still  more  amidst 
.lacobite  intrigues,  corruption  among  jmblic  men  and  in¬ 
difference  to  ])rinclple  in  state  affairs  could  not  but  affect  the 
general  tone  of  morals,  especially  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
state  of  the  lower  classes  is  indicated  by  the  brutal  amusements 
in  which  they  habitually  indulged,  and  still  more  distinctly 
proved  by  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  criminal  calendai-. 
‘  During  this  very  year,  1738,  not  fewer  than  fifty-two  crimi- 
‘  nals  were  hanged  at  Tyburn;  and  within  the  last  two  years 
‘  about  12,000  persons  had  been  convicted,  within  the  Bills  of 
‘  ^lortality,  of  smuggling  gin  or  selling  it  without  licence.’*  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  appointed  in  1737  to 
‘  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  present  notorious  immorality  and 
‘  j)rofaneness.’  The  report  of  the  ‘  Society  for  the  Reformation 
‘  of  Manners’  shows  that  in  a  single  year  not  fewer  than  2,723 
j)ersons  had  been  prosecuted  by  its  agency  for  lewd,  profane, 
diainkcn,  and  gambling  practices.f  Wesley’s  own  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  dated  1745,  is  too  ])articuiar  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  certainly  was  not  consciously  over¬ 
charged.  ‘  What  wickedness  is  there  under  heaven  which  is 
‘  not  found  among  us  at  this  day  ?  Not  to  insist  on  sabbatli- 
‘  breaking,  thefts,  cheating,  fraud,  extortion,  violence,  oppres- 
‘  sion,  lying,  robberies,  sodomies,  and  murders,  which,  with  a 
‘  thousand  unnamed  villanies,  are  common  to  us  and  our 
‘  neighbour  Christians  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany^ 
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‘  what  a  plentiful  harvest  we  have  of  wickedness  almost 
‘  peculiar  to  ourselves  !  |For  w'ho  can  vie  with  us  in  the  clirec- 
‘  tiou  of  courts  of  justice?  in  the  management  of  public 
‘  charities  ?  or  in  the  accomplished  barefaced  wickedness  whicJi 
‘  so  abounds  in  our  prisons,  fleets,  and  armies?  Who  in 
‘  Europe  can  compare  with  the  sloth,  laziness,  luxury,  and 
‘  effeminacy  of  the  English  gentry  ?  or  with  the  drunkenness, 
‘  and  stupid  senseless  cursing  and  swearing  which  are  daily 
‘  seen  and  heard  in  our  streets  ?  Add  to  all  these  that  open 
‘  and  professed  Deism  and  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  that  public, 
*  avowed  apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,  w'hich  reigns 
‘  among  the  rich  and  great,  and  hath  spread  from  them  to  all 
‘  ranks  and  orders  of  men.’  * 

Or  if  a  period  is  more  fairly  judged  by  its  own  literature, 
we  shall  come  by  the  use  of  that  test  to  very  much  the  same 
conclusion,  with  a  still  more  melancholy  conviction  how  Avidely 
the  evil  had  spread.  An  age  that  could  delight  in  the  plays 
of  Congreve,  and  Avelcome  (especially  from  a  clergyman)  such 
poems  as  Prior’s,  has  virtually  admitted  all  that  has  been 
alleged  against  it.  The  novels  of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett, 
the  letters  of  Chesterfield,  the  Avorks  of  Bolingbroke,  are  oidy 
specimens  of  the  di\'ersified  evidence  that  can  be  brought  for- 
Avard  to  the  same  effect.  And  though  such  moralists  as  Addison 
had  not  Avritten  in  vain,  and  the  censorship  of  society  Avas  in 
1738  on  the  point  of  being  revived  Avith  still  gi’eater  poAver  by 
Johnson,  the  tone  of  their  Avritings,  and  the  facts  Avhich  they 
adduce,  is  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  pi’oof  of  the  point  to 
Avhich  the  general  feeling  had  ebbed. 

Most  melancholy  of  all  AA-as  the  state  of  the  Church. 
Christian  faith  had  almost  died  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Even  Avith  the  AA’ell-conducted  and  ex¬ 
emplary,  a  cold  morality  and  a  calculating  reference  to  a 
future  state  had  taken  for  the  most  part  the  place  of  the 
living  ]K)Aver  of  the  Gospel.  Belief  in  the  reality,  the  near¬ 
ness,  the  poAA'er  of  the  spiritual  Avorld  had  almost  disappeared, 
both  among  the  parochial  clergy  and  among  the  Noncon¬ 
formists.  A  A'oice  Avas  needed  Avhich  should  be  lifted  up  in 
the  Avilderness,  to  alarm  and  to  aAvaken,  and  the  A'oice  noAV 
destined  to  fulfil  that  high  purpose  Avas  Wesley’s. 

While  speaking  thus  generally,  hoAvever,  avc  must  remember 
that  SAveeping  assertions  of  this  sort  are  ahvays,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  more  or  less  exaggerated.  It  AA'ould  be 
j)reposterous  to  suppose  that  exemptions  from  the  prevailing 
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irreligion  and  deadness  of  spirit  did  not  abound  in  the  country, 
existing  indeed  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  land. 
And  no  less  unjust  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  vital  Chris¬ 
tianity  did  not  still  burn  brightly  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  its 
ministers.  To  be  convinced  how  groundless  such  a  represen¬ 
tation  would  be,  we  have  only  to  recollect  the  names  of  Gibson, 
Butler,  and  (above  all)  of  Wilson  among  the  bishops  of  the 
Church,  to  say  nothing  of  obscurer  clergymen  ;  of  Calamy  (the 
younger).  Watts,  and  Doddridge  among  the  Dissenters:  men 
who  assuredly  owed  nothing  to  the  instructions  or  example  of 
Wesley,  while  in  their  own  persons  and  characters  some  of 
them  presented,  perhaps,  a  still  purer  model  of  Christian 
graces.  But  whatever  there  "was  of  piety,  and  even  of  pro¬ 
phetic  afflatus  in  some  of  these  men,  none  of  them  had  the 
spirit  and  power  of  an  Elijah  to  rouse  a  slumbering  Church 
and  a  godless  nation.  To  effect  that  there  needed  a  man  with 
the  force  and  the  fire  which  is  infused  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  special  call.  And  for  accomplishing  this,  the  very  narrow¬ 
ness  and  one-sidedness  of  Wesley’s  mind — nay,  even  his  extra¬ 
vagancies  and  errors — were  probably  an  advantage  and  a  help ; 
they  -were  an  alloy  w'hich  imparted  sharpness  to  the  metal ;  an 
eruptive  heat  which  gave  additional  impulse  to  the  movement 
he  originated  and  led. 

Even  the  statement  that  he  originated  the  movement  needs 
considerable  qualifications.  There  was  at  that  time  a  fennent 
in  several  parts  of  Christendom,  contemj)orary  with  or  even 
previous  to  the  excitement  raised  by  Wesley.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  what  he  owed  to  the  Moravians.  These 
(or,  as  they  styled  themselves  usually,  the  United  Brethren,) 
were  relics  of  the  ancient  Hussite  Church  of  Bohemia,  who, 
having  settled  in  Moravia,  had  been  largely  recruited  from  the 
Catholics  of  that  ])rovince  early  in  the  century  through  the 
preaching  of  Christian  David,  a  single-minded  and  devoted 
evangelist,  whom  Wesley  himself  had  the  advantage  of 
meeting  when  he  Avas  at  Herrnhutt ;  and  whose  doctrine  and 
inotle  of  action,  far  more  than  those  of  Zinzendorf,  became  his 
subsequent  model.  In  America  also,  before  Wesley  went  to 
Georgia,  a  remarkable  religious  revival  had  commenced  in 
New  England  under  the  preaching  of  the  famous  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  before  the  Wesleys  came 
forward,  a  similar  movement  on  a  smaller  scale  had  been 
begun  among  the  Welsh  by  the  agency  of  Howel  Harris,  a 
man  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  great  English  Methodists, 
though,  like  most  of  their  coadjutors,  a  layman ;  and  who, 
associating  himself  with  them  and  especially  with  Whitefield, 
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was  presently  eclipsed,  even  in  Wales,  by  the  greater  promi¬ 
nence  of  his  leader.  In  Scotland  too,  almost  contempora¬ 
neously,  a  revival  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  New 
England  was  inaugurated  hy  a  Mr.  Robe,  minister  of  Kilsyth. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  many  local  religious  Societies,  which  in 
England  itself  had  existed  for  half  a  century  before,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  edification  as  well  as  works  of  charity,  I 
and  which  in  various  parts  of  the  country  materially  aided  I 
Wesley  in  the  organisation  of  his  converts.  I 

We  left  John  Wesley  on  his  return  from  Germany,  asso-  | 
ciated  with  the  Moravians  in  London,  whose  religious  senti-  | 
ments  and  })eculiar  discipline  had  still  such  attractions  for  | 
him.  Even  when  in  1740  he  finally  broke  off  all  connexion  ■ 
with  the  Brethren,  he  retained  great  part  of  their  discipline,  to  i 
which  the  ^Methodists  owe  their  Classes  and  Bands,  their  Love- 
feasts  and  AVatch-nlghts.  At  the  time  of  his  closest  union 
with  them,  however,  he  continued  to  profess  himself  a  member 
and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  attached  to  her  i 
Ai’ticles  and  Liturgy,  and  seeing  in  them  and  in  her  Homilies 
the  very  doctrines  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  inculcate  and 
diffuse.  It  was  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  a 
accordingly,  that  he  began  that  fresh  course  of  his  ministry  ji 
which  was  destined  to  produce  such  remarkable  results.  At  I 
Islington,  in  St.  Giles’s,  and  other  metropolitan  churches  he  r 
poured  foi’th  his  call  to  repentance,  and  testified  to  the  reality  ! 
and  necessity  of  that  conscious  regeneration  Avhich  more  than  p 
any  other  was  his  constant  theme  ;  while,  accompanied  by  his  [ 
brother  Charles,  Avho  had  shared  with  him  his  recent  changes 
of  conviction,  he  sought  interviews  with  Archbishop  Potter  | 
and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  of  Gloucester,  striving,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  interest  them  in  the  Mission  to  Georgia  i 
(from  which  Whitefield,  who  had  there  taken  Wesley’s  place,  I 
had  now  recently  returned),  and  also  in  his  grander  design  for  P 
the  revival  of  religion  at  home.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be 
kinder  and  Aviser  (on  their  own  showing)  than  the  treatment  j 
Avhich  the  Wesleys  met  Avith  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  ;  and  it  P 
Avas  not  till  after  the  disorder  attendant  on  the  outdoor  ministra-  ■ 
tions  of  the  Methodist  preachers  (gradually  excluded  from  the  I 
consecrated  buildings  by  cautious  or  offended  incumbents)  that  £ 
some  of  the  Episcopate,  frightened  by  these  startling  inno-  | 
rations,  issued  their  inhibitions  against  them.  The  first  to  do  E 
so  was  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  diocese  in  Avhich  field-  f 
preaching  commenced ;  and  this  Avas  not  before  the  news  had  L 
come  down  from  London  of  Whitefield’s  violent  occupation  of  [ 
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the  pulpit  of  St.  Margaret’s,  M'estmlnster,  against  the  will 
both  of  the  incumbent  anti  the  churchwardens. 

Field-preaching  was  first  commenced  by  Whitefleld  at  Kings- 
wood,  near  Bristol,  a  region  inhabited  by  colliere,  and  noted 
for  the  savage  roughness  and  vicious  conduct  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  fire  of  the  preacher’s  sold  seized  upon  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  awe-stricken  multitudes ;  and  effects  followed  un¬ 
paralleled  in  England  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
After  six  months  of  marvellous  success  here,  and  at  Bath  and 
at  Cardiff,  Wesley  also,  at  M'hltefield’s  request,  came  down  to 
Bristol  to  aid  and  continue  the  work  ;  and  the  latter  took  his 
departure  for  London,  to  rejieat  on  ^loorfields  and  Kennington 
Common  the  stirring  appeals  which  he  had  made  among  the 
cities  of  the  West.  From  this  time  forth  field-preaching  became 
the  chosen  and  favourite  instrument  of  the  Methodist  leaders  ; 
Charles  A^"esIey,  no  less  than  John,  throwing  his  whole  energies 
into  it :  Whitefleld,  the  most  effective  preacher  of  the  three, 
being  often  absent  in  America ;  from  which  country,  on  his 
return,  he  came  from  time  to  time  like  a  whirlwind  upon 
slumbering  waters.  It  was  in  this  earlier  period  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  agitation  that  the  well-known  j)henomena  principally  oc¬ 
curred,  which  are  variously  regarded  as  the  glory  or  as  the 
reproach  of  the  movement.  Under  the  strong  emotions  of 
spiritual  excitement,  numbers  were  struck  down  as  dead,  strew¬ 
ing,  the  ground  as  with  corpses;  others  in  the  congregation 
burst  forth  into  shrieks  of  lamentation  or  of  terror ;  others  ‘  felt 
‘  as  if  a  swox’d  was  running  through  them,’  or  ‘  as  if  their  bodies 
‘  were  being  torn  to  jiieces ;  ’  while  some,  as  though  seized  by  a 
demoniacal  possession,  raved  on  for  hours  in  an  agony  of 
despair  and  blasjdiemy  till  the  fit  of  madness  gave  way  under 
the  prayers  of  the  evangelists.  AN'hitefield  always  set  his  face 
against  these  manifestations;  and  Charles  Wesley  put  an  end 
to  them  in  his  audiences  by  giving  notice  that  anyone  so  de¬ 
porting  himself  should  be  carried  off  the  ground  ;  but  his  elder 
brother  certainly  regarded  them  at  first  as  proceeding  from 
spiritual  agencies  too  awful  to  interfere  with,  and,  though  pre¬ 
sently  he  professed  to  discourage  them,  a  very  opposite  effect 
must  have  been  produced  by  his  practice  of  spending  whole 
nights  in  prayer  with  those  who  were  thus  affected.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  tlie  admixture  of  fanaticism  and 
delusion  in  cases  such  as  these,  marvellous  and  beneficent  results 
assuredly  followed  the  ministrations  of  the  brothers.  Chris¬ 
tianity  proved  its  power  over  whole  populations  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Heathenism  before.  Thousands  testified  to  have 
found  peace  and  salvation  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel  thus 
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delivered  to  them,  and  showed  by  their  altered  lives  and  cha¬ 
racters  that  the  change  thus  wrought  in  them  was  real  and 
permanent. 

Convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  Averc  chosen  instruments 
of  divine  grace  for  awakening  and  evangelising  the  country, 
the  Methodist  chiefs  undertook  on  a  larger  scale  their  itinerant 
ministry,  admitting  as  their  associates,  after  some  hesitation,  a 
few  of  their  best  qualified  converts,  laymen  tbough  they  Avere. 
tlohn  Cennick  and  Thomas  Maxfield,  the  earliest  of  these, 
rivalled  their  principals  in  devotedness  and  success,  though 
both  of  them,  unhappily,  deserted  them  at  last.  Year  by  year 
the  circuits  of  these  ministrations  Avidened.  NortliAvard  througli 
Yorkshire  and  to  XcAvcastle,  eastAvard  over  Norfolk,  west- 
AA’ard  into  the  extreme  regions  of  CornAvall,  presently  over 
the  border  into  Scotland  also,  and  over  the  Channel  into 
Ireland,  they  bent  their  course,  carrying  their  message  most 
of  all  to  the  ignorant,  the  brutal,  the  neglected.  Everywhere 
they  found  themselves  opposed,  hoAvever,  by  the  hostile  sus- 
j)icions  of  the  clergy,  the  apprehensions  of  the  magistrates  and 
gentry,  the  dislike  of  the  general  community,  and  the  prejudice 
and  violence  of  the  mob.  ‘  Assaulted  and  insulted  on  every  side  ‘ 
( Avrites  Wesley  himself),  ‘  Ave  Avere  evci-yAvhere  I’epresented  as 
‘  mad  dogs,  and  treated  accordingly.  We  Avere  stoned  in  the 
‘  streets,  and  several  times  narroAvly  escaped  Avith  our  lives.’ 
Excluded  from  the  churches,  denied  the  use  of  tOAvn-halls  and 
public  rooms,  these  undaunted  missionaries  woidd  take  their 
stand  in  the  market-place,  or  at  the  corner  of  some  croAvded 
thoroughfare  in  a  populous  tOAvn,  giv’e  out  a  hymn  or  read  aloud 
some  sti’iking  passage  of  Scri[)ture  to  the  feAv  or  the  many 
Avhoin  the  sight  of  a  clergyman  so  engaged  Avould  be  sure  to 
assemble  round  him,  and  j)roceed  to  address  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  congregation,  inviting  them,  in  conclusion,  to  reassemble 
at  some  time  and  place  appointed,  usually  in  some  large  open 
space  Avithin  easy  reach  of  the  toAvn.  There,  mounted  on  some 
rough  platform,  or  often  merely  on  a  table,  the  preacher  j)ro- 
ceeded  to  harangue  the  motley  congregati(tn,  consisting  often 
of  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  and  displaying  every  vary¬ 
ing  mood  of  curiosity,  of  indifference,  of  hostility. 

It  Avas  a  task  from  Avhich  Demosthenes  himself  might  Avell 
have  shrunk,  requiring  remarkable  physical  gifts  of  voice  and 
nerve,  besides  those  rarer  and  nobler  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  Avhich  Avould  enable  the  speaker  to  fix  and  retain  the 
attention  of  such  an  auditor)',  Avith  no  authority  to  control 
them,  many  coming  and  going  all  the  Avhile ;  and  this  amidst 
the  uncertainties  and  often  under  the  rigours  of  the  English 
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climate.  But  AVesley  and  his  associates  had  far  more  than  tliis 
to  bear.  The  opjiosition  raised  against  them  went  to  all  lengths 
short  of  deadly  violence,  manifesting  often  an  ingenuity  which 
brought  the  power  of  ridicule  also  to  bear  upon  the  sufferers. 
Besides  the  stones,  the  rotten  eggs,  the  garbage  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  all  such  occasions,  the  preachers  were  lashed  at  with 
whips,  bands  of  men  were  hired  to  clamour  them  down,  horns 
were  blown  and  drums  beaten,  fire-engines  were  brought 
to  play  upon  minister  and  congregation,  shameless  felloAvs 
stripped  themselves  naked  and  ran  in  among  the  multitude, 
packs  of  hounds  were  brought  upon  the  scene ;  nay,  blood¬ 
hounds  were  sometimes  set  u])on  tbe  preachers,  and  savage  bulls 
let  loose  upon  them  and  their  audience.  Xor  could  the  magis¬ 
trates  be  induced  for  the  most  j)art  to  interfere  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  these  outrages ;  indeed,  their  influence  and  authority 
were  usually  employed  the  other  way.  But  good  temper  and 
tact  were  not  wanting  to  second  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
missionaries,  and  instances  were  rare  in  which  these  did  not 
j)revall,  even  in  their  first  visit  to  a  place.  At  Bath,  Beau 
Nash,  coming  on  the  ground  in  all  his  glory  to  put  a  stop  to 
AVeslcy’s  preaching,  found  himself  overmatched  by  the  search¬ 
ing  repartees  of  his  opponent,  and  beat  a  retrcjvt  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion ;  and  more  than  one  blustering  Justice  of  the  IVace, 
anticipating  a  triumph  over  the  itinerant  preacher,  was  fairly 
worsted  with  his  own  weapons,  and  left  him  in  iiossession  of 
the  field.  On  several  occasions,  however,  AVesley  Avas  in  real 
danger  of  his  life.  .Vt  AVednesbury,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  Doncaster  or  the  Xewmarket  of  England  for  cock-fighting, 
(;ock-throwing,  and  similar  s])ectaclcs,  he  was  for  several  hours 
in  the  hands  of  a  raging  mob,  who  Avould  have  torn  him  to 
pieces  but  for  the  persuasion  they  fortunately  entertained  that 
the  magistrates  intended  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  him  ; 
and  while  they  were  hurrying  him  accordingly  from  one 
magistrate  to  another,  the  fearless  serenity  and  heroic  meek¬ 
ness  of  his  deportment  so  impressed  three  or  four  of  the  leading 
rioters  that  they  secured  him,  and  carried  him  off  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  lives. 

In  this  course  of  itinerancy  it  was  from  the  first  the  peculiar 
care  of  AVesley  to  make  provision  for  the  permanence  of  the 
effects  produced,  by  associating  and  Avatching  the  converts  he 
had  gained.  ‘  I  Avas  convinced  (he  said)  that  preaching  like  an 
‘  Apostle,  Avithout  joining  together  those  that  are  aAvakened, 

‘  and  training  them  up  in  the  A\-ays  of  God,  is  only  begetting 
‘  children  for  the  Miu'derer.’  AA^e  have  already  seen  that  for 
half  a  centiuy  past  religious  Societies  had  existed  in  England 
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instituted  foi*  mutual  help  and  edification.  This  was  the  name 
which  AVesley  adopted  for  the  local  bodies  which  he  formed, 
and  also  for  the  collective  body  of  his  adherents  everywhere. 
It  was  the  Societi/  of  Alethodists,  not  the  Methodist  Church. 
For  he  earnestly  deprecated,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  name 
and  the  position  of  Dissenters.  It  was  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  with  him  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  National 
Church,  separation  from  which  he  considered  to  be  as  disas¬ 
trous  as  it  was  wrong.  The  meetings  of  his  local  societies,  or 
rather  of  the  classes  into  which  they  were  divided,  were  con¬ 
ducted  very  much  like  those  of  the  Aloravians ;  with  which,  at 
first,  they  were  almost  identified.  But  experience  soon  led 
him  to  add  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  system  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  class-leaders.  These  were  superintendents  of 
each  little  group  of  Alethodists;  whose  duty  it,  was  not  only  to 
preside  at  the  meeting,  maintaining  order  and  imj)arting  the 
tone  to  its  j>roceedings,  but  also  to  visit  and  keep  watch  over 
every  individual  member,  noticing  and  (if  need  were)  report¬ 
ing  and  denouncing  Inconsistent  conduct,  and  armed  with  the 
power  of  granting  or  withholding  the  quarterly  ticket  which 
was  the  requisite  certificate  of  membership.  To  these  class- 
leaders,  as  the  Society  grew,  were  added  stewards,  Avhose  duty 
Avas  to  conduct  its  financial  business ;  for  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  ask  and  expect,  though  not  to  enforce,  some  con¬ 
tribution  from  every  member  towards  the  local  and  general 
exj)enses  of  the  body. 

The  spiritual  part  of  the  organisation,  besides  that  of  the 
classes,  consisted  of  preachers  only  ;  for  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  Avas  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  ordained 
ministers  of  the  Church,  in  Avhich  capacity  alone  the  AVesleys 
themselves  claimed  that  privilege :  and  from  these  ])reachers, 
laymen  for  the  most  part,  the  mass  of  Avhom  Avere  designated 
local,  and  exercised  their  functions  (together  Avith  their  secular 
calling)  in  their  OAvn  neighbourhood,  a  certain  number  were 
chosen,  in  virtue  of  special  gifts  and  qualifications,  to  act  as 
itinerants  Avithin  appointed  circuits  in  conjunction  Avith  their 
chiefs  for  the  superintendence  and  edification  of  the  scattered 
bo<ly.  Finally,  the  leading  preachers  Avere  called  together 
once  a  year  to  a  Conference  Avith  AVesley  and  those  Avho  acted 
or  sympathised  Avith  him,  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of 
doctrine,  of  discipline,  and  of  management. 

One  obvious  need  arising  out  of  this  organisation  AA  as  that  of 
erecting  places  of  Avorship.  Preaching-houses,  AA  esley  called 
them ;  for  he  Avould  not  usurj)  the  name  of  chaj)el,  and  he 
abhorred  the  name  of  meeting-house.  The  first  of  these  Avas 
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one  at  Bristol,  and  the  large  building  in  London  near  Finsbury 
Square,  Avhich  went  by  the  name  of  the  Foundry  (having 
been  the  royal  foundry  for  cannon  which  Government  had  j)ut 
up  for  sale  in  a  ruinous  condition,  when  enlarging  the  Arsenal 
at  AVoolwich),  and  which  Wesley  Immediately  purchased,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wealthier  friends,  and  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  some  1,500  worshippers.  Other  edifices  gradually  arose  in 
every  part  of  the  land,  of  such  humble  sort  as  Methodists  could 
afford ;  the  type  which  Wesley  himself  preferred  and  advocated 
being  of  octagonal  form,  with  arrangements  (which  he  strongly 
insisted  on)  for  the  entire  separation  of  the  men  from  the 
women. 

All  this  Avhich  we  have  described  had  been  effected,  at  least 
in  its  inci[)ient  form,  as  early  as  1742,  when  Wesley  had  just 
reached  his  fortieth  year — within  three  years  of  the  time  when, 
in  conjunction  with  Whitefield,  he  had  entered  on  his  gigantic 
undertaking.  \or  did  this  rapid  growth  prove  one  of  mush¬ 
room  nature,  lioth  work  and  workman  stood  the  test  of  time. 
It  is  among  the  most  striking  features  of  Wesley’s  career,  and 
the  one  which  most  of  all,  perhaps,  justifies  and  heightens  our 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  for  half  a  century  from  this 
date  he  continued  unwcariedly  and  unswervingly  in  the  course 
on  which  he  had  thus  entered,  undaunted  in  resolution,  un¬ 
flagging  in  zeal,  unremitting  in  diligence,  unchecked  by  the 
growing  Infirmities  of  age,  and  unimi)aired  (such  was  the  rare 
privilege  vouchsafed  to  him)  in  mental  facidties.  So  even  and 
so  constant  was  the  tenour  of  his  life,  that  the  remainder  of  it 
may  be  best  described  in  a  single  survey ;  no  breach  of  con¬ 
tinuity  preventing  the  eye  of  the  observer  from  ranging  up 
and  down  those  fifty  years  of  ‘  unresting  and  unhastening  ’ 
labours  of  love.  The  very  weariness  we  feel  in  reading  through 
such  a  record  as  Mr.  Tyerman’s,  who  chronicles  his  ])roceed- 
ings  from  year  to  year  through  as  many  separate  cha[)ters, 
•occupying  more  than  1,400  pages,  enhances  our  respect  for  the 
man  who  could  maintain  witli  cheerfulness  and  energy  the 
monotonous  round  of  so  toilsome  and  homeless  a  life.  His 
brother  Charles,  disheartened  and  irritated,  gave  up  the  work 
of  itinerancy  before  half  this  period  had  expired :  Whitefield, 
often  absent  in  America,  and  even  Avhen  in  England  no  longer 
j)erfectly  in  accord  with  his  former  chief,  died  in  the  year  1770, 
sinking  under  the  stress  and  burden  of  his  exertions ;  his  most 
valued  felloAV-labourers  fell  off  from  his  side,  some  disabled  by 
age  or  sickness,  some  drawn  into  the  advocacy  of  doctrines 
abhorrent  from  his  own ;  the  friendly  ])arsonages  and  other 
kindly  homes  which  used  to  be  resting  places  for  the  harassed 
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evangelist  as  he  passed  from  county  to  county,  Avere  closed 
against  him  one  after  another  by  the  hand  of  death.  But  still 
Wesley  went  on,  visiting  unfailingly  the  scattered  communi¬ 
ties  which  looked  up  to  him  as  a  spiritual  father,  ‘  coming  Avith 
‘a  rod’  uj)on  lukeAvann  or  backsliding  societies,  SAveeping  like 
a  flaming  meteor  over  remote  villages  and  moorland  dales 
Avhere  the  gleam  of  his  presence  had  never  before  been  seen ; 
and  never  alloAving  formality  or  disgust  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
that  deA’out  piety  and  that  genial  sympathy  Avhich  made  his 
pi’esence  a  source  of  quickening  influence  to  all  Avith  Avhom  he 
Avas  associated. 

Every  day  Avith  Wesley,  Avhether  at  home  or  out  on  his 
circuits,  began  at  four  o'clock  at  latest;  and  feAv  Avere  the  days 
(none,  if  a  congi-egation  could  l)e  assembled)  on  AA’hich  he  did  not 
j)reach  a  sermon  at  5  a.m.  Frequently  he  Avould  preach  three 
times  a  day  throughout  the  Aveek — often  to  large  multitudes — 
spending  much  of  the  interval  besides  in  the  superintendence 
of  classes,  in  close  attention  to  difticidt  business,  in  pastoral 
counsel  and  prayer  Avith  individuals.  His  personal  habits 
Avere  ))lain  even  to  austerity;  his  diet  abstemious  even  to 
asceticism.  He  rigidly  abstained  not  only  from  fermented 
liquors,  but  no  less  (let  the  leaders  of  ‘  the  Alliance  ’  mark  it 
and  jAonder)  from  tobacco,  Avhich  he  abhorred  as  heartily  as 
King  James  himself;  and  even  from  tea,  Avhich  he  considered 
highly  injurious  to  the  nerves.  The  stipend  Avhich  he  alloAved 
himself  from  the  Society’s  funds  (even  alter  resigning  his 
felloAvship)  AA'as  less  than  that  of  the  ^lan  of  Ross,  never 
amounting  to  more  than  30/.  a  year ;  though  to  this  must  be 
added  something  for  the  expenses  of  his  journeys.  These  Avere 
done  almost  entirely  on  horseback,  till  groAving  infirmity  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  a  carriage ;  and  no  severity 
of  Aveather,  or  jierils  of  the  road,  Avould  deter  him  from  pursu¬ 
ing  his  Avay  if  an  engagement  had  to  be  kept,  or  time  (and 
when  could  this  not  be  said?)  AA-as  precious.  Travelling  in 
those  days  Avas  an  arduous  business,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances ;  but  Avhen  things  Avere  at  their  AA’orst  they 
could  not  stop  Wesley.  Though  storms  Avere  raging,  though 
the  floods  Avere  out,  though  the  snoAv  lay  deep  upon  the 
moors,  though  the  icy  slopes  scarcely  alloAved  the  horses  to 
keep  their  footing,  on  he  still  Avould  go.  ‘  At  least  Ave  can 
‘  AA’^k  tAventy  miles  a  day  (he  Avould  say)  Avith  our  horses  in 
‘  our  hands,’  and  forAvai'ds  he  Avould  press,  even  over  the 
moors  of  Yorkshire  or  the  fells  of  Cumberland.  At  other 
times,  Avhen  delayed  so  long  by  imjMirtant  business  that 
ulterior  appointments  seemed  impossible  to  keep,  by  travelling 
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night  and  day  with  hired  horses  he  accomplished  distances 
which  at  that  period  seemed  absolutely  impracticable. 

From  early  years  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  read  while 
walking  or  riding  ;  and  when  the  weather  permitted,  he  would 
take  his  book  in  his  hand,  and  with  rein  slackened,  or  thrown 
on  his  horse’s  neck,  would  pursue  his  studies.  This  practice, 
indeed,  he  advocated  not  only  on  the  score  of  utility  but  on 
j)rinciples  of  pure  equestrian  science.  Some  serious  accidents 
Avhich  befell  him  seem,  hoAvever,  to  have  convinced  him  at 
last  of  the  danger  of  it.  But  with  the  help  of  this  practice  he 
managed  to  get  through  an  immense  mass  of  general  reading, 
and  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the  literature  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  and  solid  attainments,  if  not  of 
commanding  intellect.  At  Oxford  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar  and  a  logician;  he  Avas  no  mean  Hebraist;  of 
German  he  Avas  so  thorough  a  master  as  to  be  able  to  preach 
in  that  language;  Avith  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  he  AAas 
Avell  acquainted ;  in  history,  as  in  theology,  he  Avas  Avell 
versed.  Even  in  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects  he  had 
at  least  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  liberal  education.  And 
these  various  attainments  not  only  ministered  indirectly  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  Avork  by  the  richness  and  variety 
they  added  to  his  preaching,  but  enabled  him  to  bestoAv  a  boon 
upon  his  peoj)le  of  great  imjMjrtance  in  his  eyes  by  supplying 
them  with  a  Avhole  library  of  useful  knoAvledge.  One  of  his 
permanent  institutions  Avas  a  publishing  and  book-selling  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  among  the  voluminous  array  of  Avorks,  which 
he  edited  and  issued  from  the  press,  Avere  a  series  of  grammars, 
Greek,  Latin,  HebreAV',  French,  German,  for  his  school  at 
KingSAA'ood,  besides  one  of  classical  authors  for  the  same 
purpose;  another  mf  histories  of  England,  France,  Greece, 
Rome,  &c. ;  and  lastly  the  ‘  Christian  Library  ’  in  fifty  A’olumes, 
being  a  selected  and  abridged  collection  of  all  Avhich  seemed  to 
him  best  in  the  Avhole  range  of  Patristic  and  English  Divinity. 
Of  Avorks  more  strictly  original,  besides  sermons  and  pamphlets 
innumerable,  the  most  noticeable  are  his  Notes  on  the  NeAV 
Testament,  and  above  all  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book,  to  Avhich 
he  was  a  large  contributor,  though  the  best  and  finest  hymns 
(  unsurpassed,  indeed,  in  the  English  language)  are  those  of  his 
brother  Charles. 

In  curious  contrast  to  these  must  be  mentioned  the  Medical 
Manuals  Avhich  he  composed  and  published,  containing, 
amongst  various  strange  nostrums,  many  sensible  directions  and 
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hints  both  for  tlic  prevention  and  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  lie 
had  considerable  natural  aptitude  as  Avell  as  inclination  for  the 
art  of  medicine ;  which  he  largely  exercised  among  his  people 
when  on  his  rounds,  to  their  great  delight  as  well  as  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  regular  practitioners. 

AVe  have  mentioned  his  Kingswood  School,  which  he  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  year  1748  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  his 
preachers,  whose  scanty  pay  (30/.  or  40/.  a  year  at  most), 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  adequate  education  for 
their  sons.  The  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted  striklngly 
reveal  and  illustrate  the  weak  jH)intsof  AVesley’s  character  and 
system.  It  was  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  establishment  that 
the  boys  were  t(»  be  allowed  no  play.  ‘  He  who  plays  when 
‘  he  is  a  child  will  play  when  he  is  a  man,’  Avas  the  grim  maxim 
of  its  founder.  Happily  for  KingsAvood  School,  Avhich  still 
exists,  this  frightful  conclusion  has  long  been  surrendered.  The 
unfortunate  boys  in  AVesley’s  time  rose  at  4  A.M.,  and,  Avith 
the  exception  of  meal-times  aiid  of  three  hours  set  apart  for 
Avalklng  or  AA'orking  in  the  garden,  spent  the  Avhole  day  till 
8  r.Ai.  betAveen  lessons  and  religious  exercises,  all  under  the 
eye  of  their  masters.  \o  Avonder  that  some  of  the  elder  boys 
‘  grCAv  Avicked,’  and  the  school  Avas  constantly  a  source  of 
anxiety  and  disaj»pointment  to  its  originator.  And  though  on 
one  occasion  his  heart  Avas  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  general 
conversion  among  the  children,  accomj)anied  by  the  usual 
jdienomena,  he  Avas  grieved  to  find  Avithin  a  feAv  months  that 
all  the  hopeful  signs  had  disappeared.  ‘  They  run  up  and 
‘  down  the  Avood  ’  (he  Avrites  in  his  grief),  ‘  and  mix,  yea,  fight, 
‘  Avith  the  colliers’  children.  They  ought  never  to  play  ;  but 
‘  they  do,  every  day ;  yea,  in  the  school.’ 

A\'’e  have  seen  that  a  notable  feature  in  his  character, 
Avhich,  indeed,  affected  the  very  essence  of  his  system,  Avas  his 
inveterate  habit  of  looking  out  for  and  Avelcoming  outward 
signs  of  the  supernatural.  It  Avas  long  his  practice  to  decide 
his  perplexities  by  the  lot,  or  the  ‘  sortes  Ilibllcae.’  In  the 
early  part  of  his  itinerant  ministry  he  unhesitatingly  ascribed 
the  hysterical  excitement  of  the  converts  to  the  direct  action 
of  Divine  and  Infernal  ])o\vers.  AVith  regard  to  these  last  it 
is  true  that  his  vicAvs  Avere  modified,  as  experience  made  him 
Aviser,  But  during  the  fresh  outbreak  of  these  same  pheno¬ 
mena  under  his  friend  Mr.  Berridge  of  Everton,  he  made  little 
or  no  difference  in  his  treatment  of  them  ;  and  in  1764,  as  in 
1739,  we  find  him  spending  hour  after  hour  in  prayer  over  a 
sujijiosed  demoniac. 

He  even  believed  in  the  interference  of  Satan  Avith  the  order 
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of  nature.  A  stonii  that  burst  over  his  chapel  at  Bristol  during 
a  service  in  1788  could  not  be  accounted  for  ‘without  sup- 
‘  posing  some  preternatural  influence.  Satan  fought,  lest  his 
•  kingdom  should  be  delivered  up.’  When  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  cai’riage,  he  ‘  was  per- 
‘  suaded  that  both  evil  and  good  angels  had  a  large  share  in  the 
‘  transaction.’  Even  his  recognition  of  a  special  Providence, 
deserving  in  itself  of  all  respect,  often  provokes  perforce  a 
very  different  feeling.  When  a  terrific  landslip  occurred  in 
Yorkshire,  ‘  God  chose  such  a  place  ’  to  impress  ‘the  nobility 
‘  and  gentry  ’  who  resorted  thither  in  the  summer.  When 
the  wdnd  fell  suddenly  during  a  storm  at  sea,  it  was  because 
‘Christopher  Hopper  went  to  prayer,’  AVe  hardly  know  how 
far  he  is  to  be  credited  w’ith  the  stories  on  which  Mr.  Tyer- 
man  dwells  Avith  such  peculiar  relish,  of  the  judgments  Avliich 
befell  the  opponents  of  Alethodisin.  AVe  notice  ten  or  tAvelve 
such  cases  in  Mr.  Tyerman’s  book ;  including  the  clergy¬ 
men  who  Avere  struck  dead  or  seized  Avith  palsy  after 
preaching  in  a  hostile  strain,  and  the  poor  diver  Avho  after 
exclaiming,  ‘  One  dip  more ;  and  then  for  a  bit  more  sport 
‘  Avith  the  Alethodlsts,’  plunged  doAvn  and  Avas  suffocated  in 
the  mud  !  It  is  some  relief  to  our  feelings  after  this  to  hear  of 
the  theatre  in  Avhich  the  stage  suddenly  sank  six  inches  AA-hen 
a  comedy  Avas  commencing  in  derision  of  the  neAv  religious 
movement ;  and  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  Avho,  after  severely 
censuring  AA'^esley,  suddenly  felt  the  floor  of  the  room  give 
Avay  under  him,  and  his  Avlg  fly  off  his  head,  Avhilc  his  table, 
Avith  his  pens,  ink  and  paper  on  it,  Avas  overturned.* 

AA'esley  thus  maintained  a  constant  sense  of  the  miraculous 
amidst  the  ordinary  events  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  at  various 
j)erlods,  Avhen  a  fanatical  persuasion  prevailed  that  the  end  of 
the  AA’orld  Avas  at  hand,  his  strong  good  sense  and  manly 
Christian  faith  Avas  signally  displayed — like  St.  Paul  among 
the  Thessalonians — in  recalling  his  folloAvers  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general  to  the  sober  serenity  of  mind  and  quiet  per¬ 
severance  in  daily  duty  Avhich  befits  the  Church  in  the  face  of 
an  inscrutable  future.  And  in  curious  contrast  Avith  his  as¬ 
cription  to  diabolic  agency  of  some  untoAvard  thunderstorm, 
he  Avas  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  and  to  advocate 
the  truth  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  scientific  discoveries  in 
electricity. 

In  his  personal  relations  AA'esley  Avas  one  Avho  Inspired  con¬ 
fidence  and  love,  as  well  as  respect,  in  a  most  eminent  degree. 
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His  ascendency  over  his  followers  (indeed,  over  men  in  general ) 
was  such  as  is  rarely  paralleled — such  as  is  never  realised  ex¬ 
cept  when  to  a  strong  will,  a  clear  intellect,  and  great  evenness 
of  temperament  is  added  that  broad  human  sympathy  which 
takes  delight  in  intercourse  with  others, gladly  recognising  their 
good  qualities  and  making  allo^vance  for  their  weaknesses.  In 
the  scores  of  Conferences  over  wdiich  he  presided,  he  seldom 
failed  to  carry  every  jwint  he  insisted  upon,  however  opposed 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  ;  and  this,  not  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  authoritative  power,  but  the  mere  weight  of  his  moral 
ascendency.  It  wa.*;  thus  that  he  checked  to  the  last  the 
strong  desire  of  his  followers  to  break  away  from  the  National 
Church — a  desire  which  Mr.  Tyerman,  on  his  part,  heartily 
approves  and  justifies,  and  which  uas  indeed  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  measures  which  M’esley  himself  adopted,  however 
strongly  he  might  deprecate  it.  Successfully,  however,  as  he 
threw  oil  over  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Connexion,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  softness  w'ere  no  parts  of  AVesley’s  character.  No 
one  could  speak  out  more  boldly,  more  plainly,  more  sharply 
than  he.  Ilis  addresses  to  his  people,  when  remonstrances  were 
needful,  are  models  of  uncompromising  (though  never  un¬ 
kindly)  rebuke.  Still  more  characteristic  are  the  letters  of 
reproof  which  he  sent  to  his  preachers,  when  he  disapproved 
of  their  temper  or  proceedings.  ‘  Dear  Tommy,’  ‘  dear  Billy,’ 
*  dear  Sammy,’  were  accustomed  to  language  such  as  this :  — 

‘A"ou  love  dispute  and  I  hate  it.  T’oti  have  much  time  and  I  have 
much  work. — Away  witli  it ;  let  it  be  heard  no  more. — I  desire  you 
would  go  to  bed  about  a  quarter  after  nine.  Likewise  be  temperate  in 
speaking  ;  never  too  loud  ;  never  too  long ;  else  Satan  will  befool  you. — 
They  want  a  hard-mouthed  man.  Get  you  gone  in  a  trice.  Show 

them  the  difference. — Scream  no  more  at  the  peril  of  your  soul . 

O  John,  pray  for  an  advisable  and  tractable  temper.  By  nature  you 
are  very  far  from  it ;  you  are  stubborn  and  headstrong. — Tommy,  dis¬ 
trust  yourself.  Do  not  lean  to  your  own  understanding. — Be  active, 
be  diligent ;  avoid  all  laziness,  sloth,  indolence.  Fly  from  every  degree, 
every  appearance,  of  it ;  else  you  will  never  be  more  than  half  a 
Christian.  Be  cleanly.  Avoid  all  nastiness,  dirt,  slovenness,  both  in 
your  person,  clothes,  house,  all  about  you.  Do  not  stink  above 
ground.’ 

The  letter  from  which  our  last  extract  is  made  *  (addressed 
to  one  of  his  Irish  itinerants)  is  so  singular  a  production 
that  it  deserves  to  be  studied  in  extenso.  AVesley’s  preachers 
must  have  been  a  strange  lot  to  manage.  But  he  claimed 
absolute  authority  over  them,  their  posts  and  circuits,  and 
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the  terms  of  union  which  were  to  be  prescribed.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  his  detractors  and  opponents  dubbed  him 
‘  Pope  John.’  AVithin  the  limits  of  the  Connexion  he  ex- 

Sected  and  enjoyed  a  deference  which  would  have  satisfied 
*io  Nono  himself.  Hence,  partly,  it  w’as  that  seceders  assailed 
their  former  chief  with  a  fierceness  of  invective  seldom  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  religious  discord.  Of  all  these  the  fiercest 
Avere  those  Avho  embraced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  AVhite- 
field.  A  large  part  of  Wesley’s  life  was  embittered  by  the 
Calvinistic  controversy,  conducted  on  his  side  in  some  measure 
by  himself,  but  chiefly  by  the  gentle,  pure-minded,  and  holy 
Fletcher  of  Madeley  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  principally,  in  a  far 
hotter  and  more  arrogant  temper,  by  Augustus  Toplady,  and  by 
the  brothers  Hill,  the  younger  of  AA’hom,  Rowland,  was  eventu¬ 
ally  so  famous  as  the  eccentric  minister  of  Surrey  Chapel. 
AVhitefield  himself  Avas  dead  before  the  controversy  reached  its 
height,  and,  though  painfully  divided  from  the  AVesleys  even 
at  an  earlier  period  by  doctrinal  differences,  cherished  to  the 
end  his  love  and  reverence  for  them.  There  is  singular  beauty 
and  delicacy  in  his  letters  to  his  former  leaders,  especially  to 
John  AV'esley,  of  Avhich  lai’ge  numbers  are  given  in  Mr.  Tyer- 
inan’s  volumes.  It  is  easy  to  see  Avhy  AV'hitefield  had  the 
greater  influence  Avith  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  made  an 
earlier  and  deeper  impression  on  the  clergy  of  the  English 
Church,  inferior  though  he  AA'as  to  the  elder  Wesley  in  strength 
of  reason  and  grasp  of  intellect. 

AA'ith  Charles  AVesley  his  brother’s  intercourse,  as  life  ad¬ 
vanced,  became  less  cordial.  Fastidious,  scrupulous,  and 
irritable,  Avith  a  finer  and  keener  sense  of  what  Avas  erroneous, 
or  unbecoming,  or  dangerous,  Charles  began  at  an  early  period 
to  shrink  from  the  results  Avhich  Methodism  Avas  bringing 
about.  He  dreaded  and  abhorred  the  impending  schism,  he 
vieAved  Avith  disgust  the  coarse  and  headstrong  men  Avhom  the 
larger  sympathies  of  the  other  readily  Avelcomed  as  associates ; 
and  moreover  his  OAvn  marriage,  Avith  the  family  interests  Avhich 
folloAved,  and  still  more  the  marriage  of  the  elder  brother 
(to  Avhich  Ave  must  soon  return),  Avidened  the  differences 
betAA'een  them.  For  many  years,  as  Ave  have  seen,  Charles 
AvithdreAv  himself  entirely  from  the  itinerant  ministry,  and 
took  but  a  scanty  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Conference,  except 
when  he  feared  and  sought  to  avert  some  further  step  toAvards 
Dissent :  as,  above  all,  in  the  matter  of  the  Ordinations. 
He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  regarded  as  his  brother’s 
colleague,  as  a  secondary  head  of  the  Connexion,  and  as  his 
natural  successor  in  the  event  of  his  death.  AA^esley,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  painfully  aware  of  the  unpopularity  and  un¬ 
suitableness  of  such  a  successor,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
arrangements  for  devolving  the  office  on  the  saintly  Fletcher 
of  Madeley.  The  latter,  hoAvever,  j)ositively  refused  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  not  only  from  a  dislike  of  the  invidious  distinction,  but 
from  a  proper  sense  of  the  claims  of  Charles.  The  elevation 
of  either  of  them  would  in  truth  have  probably  caused  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Society.  As  it  was,  John  Wesley  survived 
them  both ;  survived  also  the  need  of  a  successor,  by  the 
legalisation  (in  the  deed  of  1784)  of  the  Conference  as  the 
goveniing  body  of  the  Connexion.  It  was  not  on  a  question  of 
rival  claims  to  the  Commandership  of  the  Faithful  that  the 
sj)lit  was  to  occur  at  last  between  the  Shiahs  and  the  Sonnees 
of  Wesley anism. 

AVe  have  spoken  of  John  AVesley’s  marriage.  The  story  of 
Ids  love  affairs,  never  given  so  fairly  and  so  fully  as  now  by  Mr. 
Tycrman,  forms  a  strange  and  most  remarkable  series  of  epi¬ 
sodes  in  his  life.  The  first  occurrence  was  during  his  mission  to 
(ieorgia,  where  he  fonned  a  deep  attachment  to  a  Miss  Sophia 
Ilopkey,  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony.  The 
earlier  biograjddes  of  AV'esley  represent  the  affair  as  involving 
a  cons[)iracy  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  and  her  friends 
against  the  reputation  and  even  the  virtue  of  the  youthful 
ascetic — instructions  having  been  given  her  (they  say)  to  en¬ 
courage  him  by  all  means,  and  even  ‘  to  deny  him  nothing. 
lUit  so  unlikely  an  account  is  now  discredited,  and  is  totally 
disclaimed  by  Air.  Tyerman.  Certain  it  is  that  AVesley  was 
deeply  in  love ;  certain,  too,  that  he  referred  the  case  to  his 
Moravian  friends  and  advisers,  who  decided  accordingly  that 
he  should  ])roceed  no  further  in  the  matter ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  acquiesced,  saying,  ‘  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.’ 
However  this  may  have  been  (and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
he  voluntarily  gave  up  his  attachment),  the  sequel  is  equally 
strange.  For  we  find  him  a  few  months  after  publiclyrefusing 
the  Sacrament  to  this  same  lady  (then  married  to  a  Mr.  AA'i!- 
liamson)  when  she  presented  herself  at  the  Lord’s  table.  The 
grounds  of  his  refusal  have  never  been  cleared  up  ;  but  it  was 
largely  in  consequence  of  this  behaviour  that  he  drew  on 
himself  the  odium  and  persecution  which  drove  him  out  of 
Georgia. 

For  some  years  after  this  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
celibacy  :  a  resolution  which  certainly  was  most  advisable  for 
one  who  had  embraced  a  life  of  self-tlenial,  labour,  and  home¬ 
lessness.  In  174.3,  too,  he  published  his  ‘Thoughts  on  a 
‘  Single  Life,’  extolling  that  state  as  the  privilege,  if  not  the 
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duty,  of  all  who  iverc  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  three  years 
after,  in  a  ymblished  byinn,  which  is  clearly  autobiographical, 
expressed  hiinsclf  a.s  follows: — 

‘  I  luive  no  sharer  of  my  heart 
To  rob  my  Saviour  of  a  part 
And  desecrate  the  wliole ; 

Only  betrothed  to  Christ  am  I, 

And  wait  Ilis  coming  from  the  sky 
To  wed  my  happy  soul.’ 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  surprise,  and  not  without  some 
scandal,  that  in  1749  his  friends  hca.  d  that  he  was  engaged  to 
a  rs.  Grace  ^lurray,  a  young  ividow  who  had  nursed  him  in 
a  short  illness,  and  who  was  actually  accompanying  him  at  that 
time  in  his  ministerial  travels  through  the  country.  This 
young  woman  had  been  brought  up  as  a  maid-servant,  and  was 
a  person  of  small  education,  though  of  great  attractions  and  a 
fervent  convert  to  ^Methodism.  She  was  a  person  of  singularly 
imjmlsive  temperament,  and,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  delicacy 
and  honour,  in  the  midst  of  her  engagement  to  Wesley  allowed 
herself  to  coquet  also  Avith  one  of  his  lay  preachers,  John 
Bennett ;  and  for  some  months  the  most  extr.aordinaiy  alter¬ 
nations  went  on,  her  choice  resting  sometimes  on  one,  some¬ 
times  on  the  other  of  her  lovers,  ivith  passionate  assertions 
of  her  entire  devotedness  to  each,  and  this  with  intervals 
occasionally  of  a  feiv  hours  only.  Charles  Wesley,  disgusted 
and  indignant,  strove  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal :  and 
happily  for  the  good  man  ivbose  reputation  was  sadly  en¬ 
dangered  by  tbc  whole  affair,  it  ended  in  the  marriage  of  the 
w'orthless  lady  to  the  inferior  suitor  ;  with  whom,  also  (as  ivas 
hardly  surprising),  she  jiresently  seceded  from  the  Society  and 
joined  the  Calvinistic  body  of  Dissenters. 

Undeterred  by  this  disastrous  experience,  in  17dl  Wesley 
again  ventured  on  an  engagement,  which  actually  resulted  in 
marriage.  Now  too  the  lady  w’as  a  widow,  a  Mrs.  Vazeille ; 
her  first  husband  having  been  a  merchant,  who  had  left  her  a 
small  independence.  There  was  little  in  her  to  deserve  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  such  a  man,  cither  in  character  or  intellect.  She 
too,  like  Grace  Murray,  ivas  of  humble  birth,  and,  like  her,  had 
been  a  maid-servant.  Having  during  her  widowhood  joined 
lierself  to  the  INIethodists,  she  ivas  naturally  pleased  and  flattered 
w’ith  the  attentions  of  their  renowned  Head.  Charles  Weslev 
again  interposed ;  but  this  time  in  vain.  It  soon  appeared  how' 
ill-advised  a  union  had  been  contracted ;  and  after  a  few  years 
of  w’retched  married  life,  marked  on  her  part  by  outrageous 
ill-temper,  jealousy,  violence,  and  even  treachery,  w'hich  her 
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husband  on  his  side  bore  with  the  patience  of  a  Socrates,  the 
lady  one  day  took  lierself  off  and  lived  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  him  till  her  death.  ‘  Non  earn  reliqui;  non  dimisi ;  non 
‘  revocabo !  ’  was  the  husband’s  apt  and  pardonable  exclamation 
when  he  found  her  gone.  He  cannot,  however,  be  wholly  ex¬ 
onerated  from  blame ;  for  setting  aside  the  qiiestion  whether  r 
after  electing  to  marry  he  was  not  bound  to  do  more  for  the 
comfort  of  his  wife,  he  certainly  gave  occasion  to  her  jealous 
temper  by  his  unwary  conduct,  and  most  of  all  by  his  unac¬ 
countable  fondness  for  a  certain  Sarah  Kyan,  a  quondam 
maid-servant  like  the  others  ;  w’ho,  although  she  was  the  wife 
of  three  living  husbands,  so  won  the  good  opinion  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  Wesley  by  her  ostentatious  devoutness,  that  he 
actually  appointed  her  matron  of  Kingswood  School,  where  he 
necessarily  paid  frequent  visits.  No  suspicion  can  really  attach 
of  course  to  the  fair  fame  of  one  so  pure  and  unblemished  as  C 
Wesley,  but  it  Avas  difficult  for  a  jealous  wife  to  think  so.  And  I 
assuredly  Ave  must  say  of  him,  adopting  a  Avell-knoAvn  phrase  I 
of  Mr.  Froude’s,  that  ‘  in  his  relations  Avith  Avomen  he  seemed  | 
‘  to  be  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  mistake.’ 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  back  from  these  Aveaknesses  and 
blemishes  of  private  life  to  the  ministerial  and  public  career  of 
the  great  ^lethodist.  There  is  little  more  (as  we  have  said)  to 
tell  of  that  laborious  life  :  exce])t,  indeed,  the  endless  details  of 
Avhich  it  Avas  made  up,  and  Avhich  have  no  small  interest  of 
their  OAvn,  not  only  to  i-eaders  of  his  oavu  Connexion,  but  in  a 
measure  also  to  all  Avho  study  human  character,  or  Avho  care  ! 
for  the  history  of  the  Church.  i 

Uneventful  as  those  fifty  years  Avere  in  one  sense,  they  are  j 
full  of  stirring  incidents  in  the  national  annals,  in  many  of  i 
AA'liich  Wesley  bore  his  part.  The  rebellion  of  1745,  or  rather  j 
the  advance  of  the  young  Pretender,  found  him  at  NeAA-castle;  | 
Avhere  he  exerted  himself  zealously  to  strengthen  the  courage, 
and  above  all  to  reform  the  moral  character  of  the  garrison. 
During  the  turmoil  of  the  AVilkes  agitation  he  shoAA-ed  himself  j 
a  steadfast  adA’oeate  of  the  cause  of  order  and  authority.  In 
the  year  of  Lord  Cf .  Gordon’s  riots  he  st<M)d  forth  as  a  determined  i 
(and  as  some  thought  a  too  vehement)  denouncer  of  Romanism, 
and  visited  that  nobleman  Avhen  confined  in  the  Tower,  as  he 
had  done  also  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Dr.  Dodd,  attending 
that  unhappy  man  in  NeAvgate,  at  his  oavu  request  (thougli  I 
fonnerly  a  bitter  antagonist  of  his),  during  his  last  days.  The  | 
outbreak  of  the  American  Avar  called  out  in  him  the  strongest  ■ 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  | 
of  Lord  North’s  administration,  strongly  advocating  the  justice  ' 
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of  colonial  taxation,  strongly  condemning  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  American  recusants,  though  with  sad  forebodings  of  the 
issue  of  the  impending  struggle.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
^Methodism  in  the  United  States,  a  very  different  view  was 
taken  by  Francis  Asbury  and  his  associates  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  under  their  wiser  guidance  were  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  now 
numbers  by  far  the  largest  number  of  adherents  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  denomination  in  that  country.  At  home  Wesley’s  support 
and  influential  advocacy  of  the  ministerial  measures  were  so 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Cabinet,  that  one  of  the  highest  officers 
of  state  waited  on  him  (it  is  said)  to  ask  him  to  choose  his  re¬ 
ward.  He  declined  any  ;  but  once  told  Adam  Clarke  that  ‘  he 
‘  was  sorry  he  had  not  requested  to  be  made  a  royal  missionary, 

‘  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  every  church.’  * 
Imagine  the  consequences  if  this  privilege  had  been  given 
him,  by  a  stretch  of  the  royal  j)rerogative,  or  even  by  statute  I 
The  French  Kevolution  found  him  a  very  aged  man,  but  in 
full  j»ossession  of  his  mental,  if  not  his  bodily  faculties.  We 
cannot  but  look  with  special  curiosity  for  the  expressions  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  about  this  crowning  event  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  but,  strange  to  say,  we  look  in  vain. 
Neither  in  his  letters  nor  his  journals  have  we  found  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  the  taking  of  the 
llastllle,  or  the  assaidt  on  Versailles.  The  only  echo  that  we 
catch  of  the  great  crash  of  the  framework  of  soeiety  that  was 
resounding  across  the  Channel  is,  that  in  1790,  when  the  fame  of 
Mesmerism  was  rife  in  England,  he  writes  his  opinion  to  Adam 
Clarke  that  ‘  animal  magnetism  is  diabolical  from  the  begin- 
‘  ning  to  the  end.’ 

At  last  in  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
full  of  honour  as  of  years,  revered  as  a  spiritual  father  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  respected  universally  by  all 
whose  respect  was  worth  conciliating,  the  noble  old  evangelist 
lay  down  to  die,  happy  in  the  assured  possession  of  the  truths 
he  had  lived  to  proclaim  to  others,  and  literally  fulfilling  the 
desire  expressed  in  his  own  hymn  that  he  might 

‘  llis  burden  with  his  life  lay  down, 

And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live.’ 

Sincerely  as  we  reverence  AVesley,  and  heartily  as  we  desire 
to  pay  him  honour,  it  is  only  in  a  very  qualified  sense  that  we 
can  call  him  a  great  man.  It  is  not  only  because  like  all 
others  he  had  his  weaknesses  and  defects,  but  because  these 

*  Tyennan,  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 
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weaknesses  entered  largely  into  liis  whole  course  of  operations, 
and  still  pervade  the  result  of  his  work.  The  fact  may  be 
strikingly  illustrated  by  two  confessions  of  his  own,  expressing 
his  habitual  feelings.  ‘  I  know  (he  wrote)  that  if  I  were  to 
‘  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place,  I  should  pi'each  both  myself 
‘  and  most  of  my  congregation  asleep.’ — ‘  From  a  peculiar  con- 
‘  stitution  of  soul  (he  emphatically  declares  elsewhere)  I  am 
‘  convinced  by  many  experiments,  that  I  could  not  study  to  any 
‘  degree  of  perfection,  either  mathematics,  arithmetic,  or  algebra, 
‘  without  becoming  a  deist,  if  not  an  atheist.’  In  both  of  these 
assertions  Wesley  assuredly  did  injustice  to  himself ;  but  they 
betray  nevertheless  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  weak  points 
w'e  speak  of — an  undue  dependence  on  excitement,  and  an 
undue  assumption  of  assurance  in  those  spiritual  matters  Avhich 
by  their  very  nature  admit  only  of  moral  persuasion.  Xo  one, 
surely,  with  any  reasonableness  could  rank  him  within  many 
rlegrees  of  Luther,  Calvin,  or  even  Knox.  AVesley’s  sphere  of 
action  was  altogether  a  smaller  one.  Confined  to  England,  or 
the  English-speaking  race  (for  nowhere  else  has  his  teaching 
taken  any  appreciable  hold  of  the  population),  it  was  restricted 
even  within  those  limits  to  certain  classes  of  society  and  a  certain 
class  of  mind.  It  was  marked,  moreover,  by  the  employment  of 
measures  of  temporary  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  evils  which  in  their 
special  aspect  were  temporary  also ;  measures,  too,  which  do  not 
(so  far  as  we  can  see)  contain  within  themselves  seeds  of  lasting 
influence,  like  those  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  when  their  first 
growth  is  exhausted.  lie  is  best  compared,  as  Southey  com¬ 
pares  him,  to  Benedict,  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  to  Ignatius  Loyola ; 
men  whose  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  whose 
keen  perception  of  the  evils  of  their  time,  drove  them  to  devise 
a  remedy  for  those  evils — a  remedy  Avhich  none  but  fanatics 
could  regard  as  a  ])anacea,  being  itself  little  better  than  a 
counter-irritant,  suitable  only  to  a  passing  phase  of  disease, 
and  provocative,  if  too  long  continued,  of  an  evil  as  formidable 
as  that  which  it  assailed.  In  AA^esley’s  system,  moreover, 
there  was  more  of  the  accidental  and  the  makeshift  than  in  those 
of  the  great  founders  of  the  religious  orders.  He  caught  up 
Avhat  came  to  hand  for  effecting  his  immediate  purpose,  using 
it  doubtless  with  extraordinary  skill  as  Avell  as  with  entire 
honesty  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  end,  yet  with  little  of 
the  plastic  power  of  farseeing  genius.  Indeed,  we  consider  it 
as  especially  redounding  to  his  credit  as  a  man  of  true  good¬ 
ness  and  sincerity,  that  he  never  regarded  himself  as  one 
inspired  to  build  up  a  system  ‘  according  to  a  jjattern  shown 
‘  him  on  the  mount ;  ’  but  as  one  who  with  a  fallible  judgment. 
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though  .auled  by  the  Providence  of  God,  adopted  such  measures 
as  for  the  time  seemed  best;  couteiitcd,  and  even  hapj)}’,  that 
they  should  presently  be  superseded  altt)gether,  if  so  a  higher 
Wisdom  willed  it. 

In  the  year  of  his  death  the  returns  of  the  Connexion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ]Mr.  Tyerinan,  gave  the  following  numbers :  Circuits 
established,  240;  Itinerant  preachers,  541;  Members  of  the 
Connexion  134,549.*  Marvellous  as  were  these  results,  the 
general  effect  produced  upon  the  country  was  greater  still ; 
especially  in  the  altered  tone  of  preaching  and  of  religious 
belief  in  large  sections  of  the  National  Church.  This  Avas 
attributable,  it  is  true,  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  Whitefield 
than  to  Wesley ;  but  a  large  share  belongs  directly  to  him,  and 
long  before  his  death  he  was  personally  welcome  everywhei’e 
in  the  puljuts  of  the  Establishment.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
complain,  as  so  many  do,  that  the  Church  cast  out  the  Wesleys. 
We  have  seen  at  the  beginning  how  kindly  and  even  cordially 
they  were  treated  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Episcoi)ate ; 
and  even  when  this  tone  Avas  changed,  and  some  inhibitions 
Avere  issued,  yet  in  no  instance  Avere  legal  })roceedings  instituted 
against  them  as  clcrgynien,  nor  yet  against  those  rectors  and 
vicai's  (of  Avhom  there  Avere  always  some)  Avho  admitted  them 
into  their  pidpits,  and  Avere  even  avowed  members  of  their 
Society.  ‘  The  bishops  (says  Charles  Wesley  in  1784)  have  let 
‘  us  alone,  and  left  us  to  act  just  as  Ave  ])leased  for  these  fifty 
‘  years.  At  present  some  of  them  are  quite  friendly  towards  us. 
‘  The  churches  are  all  open  to  you.’  Archbishoj)  Seeker  entered 
into  a  long  and  friendly  correspondence  Avith  John  Wesley. 
Bishop  LoAvth  refused  t(»  take  precedence  of  him,  saying,  ‘  INlr. 
‘  Wesley,  may  I  be  found  at  your  feet  in  another  Avorld.’  Bishoji 
Barnard  even  ordained  one  of  the  itinerants :  ‘  to  assist  that  good 
‘  man  (he  said),  that  he  may  not  Avork  himself  to  death.’  All 
that  can  be  said  against  the  C'hurch  authorities  is,  that  they 
did  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church  to  suit  Wesley’s 
views  ;  a  course  (it  need  hardly  be  added)  AvhIch  could  not  be 
taken,  even  if  thought  desirable,  Avithout  the  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Whether  experience,  dearly  bought  already, 
ought  not  before  this  to  have  led  to  Avider  rcfi)rms  in  the 
Establishment,  is  another  question  ;  and  one  Avliich  prelates 
a!id  statesmen  AA-ould  do  Avell  to  consider  even  noAV. 

It  Avas  the  habitual  testimony  of  Wesley  to  his  dying  hour, 
that  ‘  if  the  jMethodists  left  the  Church,  God  Avould  leave  them.’ 
Happily  these  forebodings  have  not  been  realised.  The  success 
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and  increase  of  the  Connexion  has  been  enormous  during  the 
eighty  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  Mr.  Tyerman  computes 
the  number  throughout  the  world  (including,  however,  the 
seceding  bodies)  as  exhibiting  neai’Iy  22,000  regular  ministers, 
and  nearly  .3,000,000  church  members.  Xor  is  their  success  to 
be  measured  by  numbers  only ;  they  have  continued  to  exercise 
a  great  and  beneficent  influence  in  this  country,  especially  over 
whole  classes  and  in  large  districts  which  the  Church  has  failed 
to  reach ;  they  have  been  among  the  foremost  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  missionaries  in  heathen  lands;  while  in  the  training 
of  their  regular  ministers  they  are  second  to  none,  perhaps,  of 
the  rival  denominations. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that  Charles  Wesley’s 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  that  in  their  separate  state  they 
would  become  in  fact  simply  a  new  order  of  Presbyterians. 
Like  other  similar  bodies,  too,  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  disintegration.  Already  in  this  country,  they 
have  broken  up  into  five  or  six  principal  masses:  the  Netr 
Communion,  the  United  Free  Methodist  Churches,  the  Bible 
Christians,  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  the  Primitive  Metho¬ 
dist  ;  and  the  local  varieties  are  more  numerous  still.  The 
Old  Coniiexion,  however,  is  still  by  far  the  strongest  of  these 
bodies ;  and  will  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  future 
destiny  of  the  National  Church,  with  which  its  own  future  also 
is  closely  bound  up.  What  will  that  future  be  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  Wesleyanism  as  a  system  essentially 
temporary.  To  this  view  of  it  probably  many  of  its  adherents 
would  strongly  demur:  but  even  they  can  hardly  deny  that 
the  range  of  its  influence  is  necessarily  a  limited  one.  If 
not  sectarian,  it  is  at  least  undoubtedly  sectional.  Even  in 
the  land  of  its  nativity  it  is  incai)able  of  covering  more  than 
a  portion  of  the  ground  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  designed 
to  occupy.  Unadapted  by  its  founder  to  undertake  the  work 
of  a  Church,  it  can  never,  unless  by  ceasing  to  be  Wesleyanism, 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  whole  Christian  community.  We 
forbear  to  dwell  on  its  theological  peculiarities,  or  to  discuss  its 
questionable  doctrines  of  instantaneous  Conversion,  jdenary 
Assurance,  and  attainable  Perfection.  Enough  to  point  out 
that  the  Wesleyan  body  is  restricted,  by  its  very  constitution 
and  by  its  legalised  standing,  to  the  arbitrary  basis  of  its 
founder’s  special  views — a  disability  not  to  be  obviated  by  the 
tendency  of  its  abler  and  more  thoughtful  members  to  drop  or 
materially  to  modify  its  most  distinctive  tenets.  But,  viewed 
as  an  ecclesiastical  system  only,  it  is  obviously  unequal  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Christianised  body  social ; 
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its  rigid  scheme  of  itinerancy  forbidding  the  formation  of  an 
ert’ective  pastoi’ate,  and  its  obligatory  rule  of  Class-meetings 
being  perilous  to  domestic  union,  and  repulsive  (to  say  the 
least)  to  minds  of  independence,  cultivation,  and  delicacy.  Its 
appropriate  work,  therefore,  is  evidently  a  partial  one,  sup- 
2)lementary  to  that  of  the  Church  Catholic.  For  making 
onslaughts  on  the  virtual  heathenism  of  the  masses,  and  for 
keeping  alive  the  sacred  fire  in  those  classes  of  the  community 
with  whom  religion  is  before  all  things  a  matter  of  feeling,  it 
is  an  agency  of  singular  efficacy  and  value  ;  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  still  ample  work  before  it  in  England  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  it  has  already  accomplished.  But  the 
question  remains.  Must  this  be  done  in  rivalry,  and  almost  in 
antagonism  with  other  Christian  bodies ;  or  shall  it  be  done 
in  harmonious  co-operation  with  them — above  all,  Avith  its 
natural  ally  and  acknowledged  i)arent,  the  National  Church  ? 
We  cherish  the  hope  that  such  an  amalgamation  Avith  the 
Church  may  yet  be  found  j)ossible ;  and  that  amidst  the  grave 
and  unknoAvn  changes  impending  over  our  ecclesiastical  system, 
this  desirable  result  may  yet  be  realised.  Room  might  as¬ 
suredly  be  found  Avithin  the  Establishment,  or  in  a  privileged 
position  at  its  side,  for  the  exercise  of  that  distinctive  disci¬ 
pline  of  Wesleyanism,  Avhich  commends  itself  to  many  minds, 
and  which  has  umiuestionably  been  found  j)eculiarly  suitable 
to  certain  ranks  of  society. 

Our  hopes  of  such  a  result  are  increased  by  Avhat  Ave  see  in 
the  United  States.  There,  Avhere  advantage  Avas  AA-isely  taken 
of  the  political  situation  of  the  country  after  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  Methodist  E2)iscoj)al  Church  became  to  a  great 
extent  the  inheritor  and  representative  of  the  old  Church  of 
England.  This  it  still  is,  side  by  side  Avith  its  Anglican  sister ; 
and  indeed  by  help  of  a  Avise  modification  of  its  original 
arrangements  a[)proaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  religious 
body  to  the  position  of  a  National  Establishment. 

But  Avhatever  the  future  of  Wesleyanism  may  be,  assuredly 
it  cannot  claim  for  itself  the  exclusive,  or  even  the  special  pos¬ 
session  of  the  mantle  of  its  founder.  The  jwophetical  office, 
such  as  Wesley  and  his  first  associates  in  a  large  measure 
discharged,  belongs  permanently  to  no  order  and  no  succes¬ 
sion  of  men.  It  is  as  impossible  to  annex  it  to  the  worthies 
of  the  Conference  as  to  the  legalised  ministry  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  For  such  high  purj)oses,  ahvays  more 
or  less  needful,  and  at  some  periods  more  emphatically  so, 
agents  and  agencies  Avill  be  raised  up  according  as  a  higher 
Wisdom  and  Power  shall  order  it ;  but  none  can  foresee  the 
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impulses  whicli  shall  call  them  forth,  or  limit  the  mode  of 
their  operation. 

That  Wesley  and  his  associates  were  men  of  this  stamp, 
and  fulfilled  this  ])urposc,  we  do  not  doubt — we  thankfully 
recognise  it.  All  honour  to  them  for  what  they  were,  and 
what  they  did.  Honour  above  all  to  the  noble  old  man  whose 
faith  and  energy  were  the  mainsprings  of  the  movement.  No 
purer,  more  upright,  more  single-minded  spirit  can  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  Christendom.  Among  the  ‘  vessels  of  gold 
‘  and  of  silver,  of  wood  and  of  earth  ’  that  have  been  employed 
in  the  great  household  of  God,  he  was  assuredly  of  the  nobler 
metal ;  nor  is  it  presumptuous  to  add  the  far  higher  commen¬ 
dation,  that  he  was  ‘  meet  for  the  Master’s  use.’ 


Aut.  IV. — 1.  Primitive  Culture  :  Researches  into  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Mptholopti ,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom. 
By  Edward  B.  Tylor.  2  wls.  1871. 

2.  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind  and  the 
Development  of  Civilisation.  By  Edw.vrD  B.  Tylor.  1865. 

T N  this  elaborate  work,  ^Ir.  Tylor  continues,  on  an  ampler 
scale  and  with  fuller  details,  the  task  commenced  in  his 
j>revious  volume,  entitled  ‘  Researches  into  the  Early  History 
‘  of  Mankind.’  The  main  object  of  this  latter  work  was  to 
show  that  there  is  a  community  of  manners,  customs,  and 
l)eliefs  amongst  primitive  races  separated  from  each  other  by 
vast  intervals  of  space  and  time,  and  that  their  advance  in 
culture  takes  place  in  a  given  order,  and  may  be  arranged 
in  stages  very  much  irrespective  of  historical  connexion  and 
chronological  sequence.  The  leading  chapters  of  the  volume 
investigated  the  more  primitive  and  direct  means  of  inter¬ 
course  represented  by  gesture,  language,  and  picture-writing, 
the  mental  law  or  tendency  embodied  in  magical  beliefs  and 
])ractices,  the  growth  of  a  particular  class  of  myths,  the  history 
of  one  or  two  simple  arts,  and  of  a  few  extraordinary  customs. 
In  the  new  work,  the  author  extends  his  researches  into  other 
branches  of  early  speculation  and  practice,  .attempting  to  trace 
in  expanded  detail  the  development,  as  well  as  in  a  measure 
to  explain  the  origin,  of  language,  mythology,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Both  works  are 
thus  devoted  to  the  history  of  civilisation,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages,  to  tracing  inductively  the  steps  by  which  men 
have  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  and  lower  races  gradually 
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acquired  the  arts,  sciences,  and  accoinjdishnients  of  higher  and 
more  cultivated  nations.  The  author  seeks  to  place  himself 
ideally  at  the  very  cradle  of  human  experience,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  race,  from  the  rudeness  of  its  savage  infancy, 
through  the  strength  and  freedom  of  its  barbaric  youth,  to  the 
complex  refinements  and  mature  power  of  its  adult  civilisation. 
Of  course,  such  an  attempt  virtually  proceeds  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  savage  life  is  the  primitive  state  of  man,  and  that  the 
ascent  from  that  state  takes  place  according  to  definite  laws 
that  may  be  accurately  generalised  from  a  sufficient  collection 
and  analysis  of  the  facts.  This  assumption,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  cannot  however  be  positively  affirmed 
or  denied.  Hut  whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the 
primitive  state  of  man,  it  is  certain  that  there  exist  numerous 
and  widely-scattered  accounts  of  tribes  and  races  in  almost  all 
stages  of  cultivation,  and  that  these,  though  partially  studied 
for  special  purposes,  have  never  yet  been  adequately  collected, 
compared,  and  scientifically  analysed  for  the  exj)ress  purpose 
of  throwing  light  on  the  laws  of  early  culture,  of  ascertaining 
as  far  as  possible  the  rational  principles  of  human  progress, 
ill*.  Tylor’s  is  thus,  to  some  extent,  a  virgin  enterprise,  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  arduous  one,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of  interest  and 
promise,  as  well  as  in  the  direct  line  of  modern  speculation  and 
research. 

Hardly  any  branch  of  inquiry  has,  indeed,  within  the  last 
few  years,  made  more  rapid  strides  than  that  which  has  man, 
his  origin,  antiquity,  and  history,  his  advancements  and 
retrogressions,  his  powers,  achievements,  and  prospects,  for 
its  object.  The  complaint  made  a  dozen  years  ago  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Waitz,  that  the  great  questions  raised  by  this  branch 
of  inquiry  Averc  ‘  orphan  problems  ’  excluded  from  the  existing 
divisions  of  science,  neglected  by  philosojdiy,  and  unacknow¬ 
ledged  by  any  established  faculty  or  chair,  can  no  longer  be 
made  Avith  any  force  or  relevancy.  Since  the  publication  of 
his  OAvn  painstaking  and  valuable  Avork,  a  number  of  elaborate 
treatises  on  the  subject  have  appeared,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  England,  the  diffusion  of  interest 
in  these  inquiries  has  of  late  been  more  rapid  than  elseAA-here, 
having  been  directly  stimulated  by  our  ablest  scientific  thinkers, 
such  as  Lyell  and  Dai’Avin,  Huxley,  Wallace,  and  Lubbock. 
The  enthusiasm  Avith  regard  to  this  branch  of  inquiry  results 
naturally  from  the  great  and  characteristic  movements  of 
scientific  thought  in  our  OAvn  day.  It  Avas  almost  inevitable 
that  the  modern  scientific  conceptions  of  unbroken  continuity 
and  progressive  development  of  life  should  be  aj>plicd  to  the 
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highest  manifestations  of  this  inscrutable  power,  and  that  the 
scientific  investigation  of  humanity  as  the  culminating  point  in 
a  great  scheme  of  vital  evolution  should  be  attempted.  The 
rapid  and  assured  progress  made  iu  the  comparatively  modern 
sciences  of  geology,  language,  and  archajology,  have  directly 
contributed  to  the  same  result.  The  discoveries  of  geology, 
and  the  science  of  language  in  particular,  have  so  completely 
SAvept  away  the  old  dogmatic  chronologies,  so  extended  the 
period  of  man’s  duration  on  the  earth,  and  Avidened  the  sphere 
of  his  primeval  activities,  that  it  became  necessary  to  construct, 
at  least  provisionally,  some  scheme  of  his  origin  and  history 
more  in  harmony  Avith  the  facts  of  science  than  the  existing 
historical  or  semi-historical  traditions  and  beliefs.  Hence  the 
ardent  zeal  displayed  in  investigating  and  analysing  afresh  the 
early  records,  traditions,  and  mythologies  of  lettered  nations, 
in  interpreting  the  cuneiform  and  hierogly[)hic  inscriptions  still 
found  amidst  the  ruins  of  once  sjjlendid  but  noAV  extinct 
civilisations,  in  deciphering  the  mouldering  pictorial  symbols 
on  the  fragmentary  but  colossal  monuments  of  forgotten 
peoples,  and  in  illustrating  from  every  available  quarter  the 
fanciful  legends  and  superstitious  beliefs  of  savage  tribes  and 
barbarous  races.  Hence,  too,  the  keen  and  persistent  inquisi¬ 
tion  into  the  buried  hearths  and  homesteads,  the  sepulchral 
mounds  and  bergs,  the  cinerary  urns  and  mortuary  chambers  of 
early  ages.  In  all  directions  lakes  and  estuaries  are  searched, 
drift  gravels  and  boulder  clays  explored,  ancient  river-beds 
laid  bare,  peat  mosses  and  j)rimitive  sea-margins  probed  to 
their  depths,  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  ransacked  for  any 
form  of  vanished  life,  any  fragment  of  ancient  culture  that 
may  throAv  light  on  pre-historic  times,  and  helj)  us  to  form  a 
picture  of  the  past,  that,  hoAvever  imperfect  in  its  details,  may 
at  least  be  tolerably  accurate  in  the  outline  and  proportions  of 
its  leading  groups.  The  materials  hitherto  collected,  though 
numerous,  are  as  yet  altogether  inadequate  for  this  purjwse. 
Still,  much  has  been  done  ;  and,  in  tracing  back  the  long  line 
of  our  ancestry,  Ave  are  able,  even  noAv,  to  extend  our  gaze 
beyond  the  daAvn  of  history,  beyond  the  extremest  verge  of 
hazy  tradition.  Every  day  adds  to  the  necessary  facts, 
increases  the  accumulated  materials  of  unAvritten  history,  and, 
by  the  cautious  and  discriminating  use  of  these,  Ave  may  hope 
eventually  to  explore  the  earlier  forms,  if  not  to  find  the 
origin,  of  the  complex  civilisation  Ave  have  inherited. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
history  of  man,  all  that  any  labourer  in  the  Avide  field  of  pre¬ 
historic  or  extra-historic  civilisation  can  accomplish,  is  to  con- 
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tribute  something  in  the  way  of  Avell-ordered  and  carefully- 
sifted  facts,  Avith  suggestions  as  to  the  principles  they  illus¬ 
trate.  This  is  Avhat  Mr.  Tylor  has  attempted  to  do.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  culture,  he  has  undertaken  to 
Avrite  perhaps  the  most  difficult  chapter  of  all,  the  first.  In 
endeavouring  to  find  the  track  of  early  culture,  the  path  before 
him  is,  hoAvever,  not  only  intricate  and  obscure,  but  crowded 
Avith  obstructions,  and  beset  Avith  gins  and  pitfalls  on  every  side. 
So  numerous  indeed  are  these  obstacles,  that  Mr.  DarAvin, 
in  his  recent  Avork,  justly  says,  ‘  The  problem  of  the  first 
‘  advance  of  savages  towards  civilisation  is  at  present  much  too 
‘  difficult  to  be  solved.’  Mr.  Tylor  is  himself  Avell  aAvare  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  his  Avay,  and  his  expectations  of 
success  are  tempered  and  graduated  by  this  salutary  knoAA’- 
ledge.  In  the  Avork  before  us  he  avoAvedly  takes  the  position 
and  discharges  the  laborious  duties  of  a  pioneer.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  earlier  volume  he  says  frankly  ; — 

‘  The  time  for  Avriting  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  does  not 
seem  yet  to  have  come  ;  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted  in 
the  present  series  of  essjiys,  Avhose  contents,  someAvhat  miscellaneous  as 
they  are,  scarcely  come  into  contact  Avith  great  part  of  the  most  im- 
portJint  problems  involved,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  bodily  characters 
of  the  various  races,  the  question  of  their  origin  and  descent,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  morals,  religion,  hiAV,  and  many  others.  The  matters 
discussed  have  been  cho.sen,  not  so  much  for  their  absolute  importance, 
as  because,  Avhile  they  are  among  the  easiest  and  most  inviting  pirts  of 
the  subject,  it  is  possible  so  to  Avork  them,  as  to  bring  into  vieAv  certain 
general  lines  of  argument,  Avhich  apply,  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to 
the  more  complex  and  difficult  problems  involved  in  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  History  of  Civilisation.’ 

The  neAv  Avork,  Avhile  far  from  attempting  the  history  of 
civilisation  as  a  Avhole,  assumes  to  a  much  greater  extent  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject. 
It  is,  as  Ave  have  seen,  deA  Oted  to  primitive  culture,  the  great 
end  being  to  illustrate  the  unanimity  that  prevails  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  irrespective  of  race,  or  age,  or 
country,  to  shoAV  that  the  different  grades  or  stages  of  culture 
in  all  lands,  and  races,  and  ages,  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Tylor  admits  at  the  outset 
that  there  are  popular  objections  against  treating  human  life 
and  human  history  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  that  they  are, 
in  part  at  least,  Avell  founded.  ‘  There  are  many  AA-ho  Av^ould 

*  Avillingly  accept  a  science  of  history  if  placed  before  them 
‘  Avith  substantial  definiteness  of  principle  and  evidence,  but 
‘  AA’ho  not  unreasonably  reject  the  systems  offered  to  them, 

*  as  falling  too  far  short  of  a  scientific  standard.  Through 
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‘  resistance  such  as  this,  real  knowleilgc  always,  sooner  or  later, 

‘  makes  its  way,  while  the  habit  of  oi)position  to  novelty  does 
‘  such  excellent  service  against  the  invasions  of  speculative 
‘  dogmatism,  that  we  may  sometimes  even  wish  it  were  stronger 
‘  than  it  is.’  And  elsewhere  he  says,  in  relation  to  the  same 
point : — ‘  The  late  Mr.  Buckle  did  good  service  in  urging 
‘  students  to  look  through  the  details  of  history  to  the  great 
‘  laws  of  human  development  which  lie  behind ;  but  his  attempt 
‘  to  explain,  by  a  few  rash  generalisations,  the  complex  phases 
‘  of  European  history,  is  a  warning  of  the  danger  of  too  hasty 
‘  an  appeal  to  first  principles.’  This  is  perfectly  just ;  for  while 
working  in  the  right  direction,  Mr.  Buckle,  by  his  partial  in¬ 
duction  of  facts,  and  dogmatic  assertion  of  extreme  opinions, 
produced  for  a  time  a  strong  reaction  against  the  so-called 
science  of  history  he  claimed  to  have  established.  Mr.  Tylor 
is  well  aware  that  as  yet  no  such  science  exists,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  labourers  in  tins  wide  and  difficult  field  having 
hitherto  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  really  useful  and  trust- 
Avorthy  philoso[)hy  of  history. 

‘  Tliat  the  labours  of  so  many  eminent  thinkers  should  have  as  yet 
brought  history  only  to  the  threshold  of  science,  need  cause  no  wonder 
in  those  who  consider  the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  problems 
which  come  before  the  general  historian.  The  evidence  from  Avhich  he 
is  to  draw  his  conclusions  is  at  once  so  multifarious  and  so  doubtful, 
that  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  its  bearing  on  a  p;irticular  question  is 
hardly  to  be  attained,  and  thus  the  temptation  becomes  all  but  irresis¬ 
tible  to  garble  it  in  support  of  some  rough  and  ready  theory  of  events. 
The  philosophy  of  history  at  large,  explaining  the  past  and  predicting 
the  future  phenomena  of  man’s  life  in  the  world  by  reference  to  general 
laws,  is  in  fact  a  subject  with  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
even  genius  aided  by  wide  research,  seems  but  hardly  able  to  cope. 
Yet  there  are  departments  of  it  Avhich,  though  difficult  enough,  seem 
comparatively  accessible.  If  the  field  of  inquiry  be  narrowed  from 
History  as  a  whole  to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  here  called  Culture, 
the  history,  not  of  tribes  or  nations,  but  of  the  conditions  of  knoAvledge, 
religion,  art,  custom,  and  the  like  among  them,  the  task  of  investiga¬ 
tion  proves  to  lie  within  far  njorc  moderate  compass.  We  suffer  still 
from  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which  beset  the  wider  aigument,  but 
they  are  much  diminished.  The  evidence  is  no  longer  so  wildly 
heterogeneous,  but  may  bo  more  simply  classified  and  compared,  Avhile 
the  power  of  getting  rid  of  extraneous  matter,  and  treating  each  i.ssuc 
cm  its  own  proper  set  of  facts,  makes  close  reasoning  on  the  whole  more 
available  than  in  general  history.’ 

This  passage  states  and  estimates  very  fairly  the  aim  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  through  the  whole  of  their  elaborate 
detail  the  author  keeps  the  main  object  in  vicAv  with  steadi¬ 
ness,  per.sistency,  and  determination.  Still,  in  going  over  the 
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■work,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  some  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  wider  argument  press  heavily  on  the  narrower 
enterprise.  In  particular,  the  Immense  complexity  of  the 
facts  to  be  investigated,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  amount  of  relevant  and  trustworthy  evidence,  gives 
to  some  of  the  author’s  most  important  conclusions  a  provisional 
and  tentative  character,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  most  critical 
sifting  of  evidence  foils  to  remove  the  uncertainty  hence 
arising. 

In  many  Important  respects,  however,  Mr.  Tylor  is  well 
qualified  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  In  the  first  jdace  he 
has  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  subject,  a  single-minded  deter¬ 
mination  to  pursue  it  under  its  strictly  scientific  aspects,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  essential  condition  of  success  in  such 
inquiries.  Ills  mind  has  been  completely  swept  into  the 
strong  modern  current  of  scientific  research.  So  completely 
is  this  the  case,  that  in  his  casual  references  to  such  subjects 
as  poetry,  philosophy,  and  theology,  he  can  hardly  conceal 
his  belief  that  they  have  had  their  day,  and  must  be  effaced 
or  absorbed  by  the  advancing  tide  against  which  they  are  for 
the  time  struggling,  as  he  evidently  thinks,  in  a  confused  and 
helpless  manner.  With  all  his  habitual  caution  and  reserve  of 
statement,  he  almost  unconsciously  suggests  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  have  now  very  much  lost  any  claim  they  may  once  have 
possessed  on  the  serious  attention  of  enlightened  and  cultivated 
minds.  The  absorption  of  the  mind  of  an  author  in  a  single  point 
of  view,  if  in  some  respects  a  limitation  both  of  power  and  insight, 
has  nevertheless  its  advantages.  AVhat  is  lost  in  extended 
sympathy  and  breadth  of  philosophic  view,  is  gained  in  concen¬ 
tration  of  faculty  and  interest  on  the  immediate  subject  in  hand. 
And  this  concentration  is  especially  needed  in  researches  like 
Mr.  Tylor’s,  requiring  for  their  successful  pursuit  not  only 
zeal  and  knowledge,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  faith  and 
patience,  of  tenacious  resolve  and  courageous  industry.  The 
author  has,  moreover,  formed  a  very  clear  and  definite,  if  not 
an  altogether  adequate,  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done,  as 
well  as  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  accomplished.  With 
regard  to  method,  indeed,  IMr.  Tylor’s  painstaking  induction 
and  critical  analysis  of  the  revelant  facts  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  In  this  ])art  of  his  work  he  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  labour,  diligently  searching  for  available  materials  in 
all  directions,  often  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
collecting  illustiative  facts  of  widely  different  kinds,  and  from 
every  possible  quarter.  The  work  is  thus  a  storehouse  of 
information  connected  with  the  early  history  (if  the  language. 
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the  mythology,  and  the  rude  religious  conceptions  of  savage  I 
and  barbai'ous  tribes.  This  feature  of  the  work  is  indeed  likely  [ 
to  prove  with  many  readers  a  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
perusal,  and  may  ])rohably  make  it  less  widely  read  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  accumulation  of  cognate  facts  is  some¬ 
times  so  great  as  to  overload  the  exposition,  and  to  give  it  a 
somewhat  lumbering  and  disjointed  character.  The  writer  is 
himself  conscious  of  this  drawback,  and  explains  in  the  j)reface  [ 
the  reasons  which  have  led  him  deliberately  to  expose  himself 
to  such  a  complaint : — 

‘  In  discussing  problems  so  complex  as  those  of  the  development  of 
civilisation,  it  is  not  enough  to  put  forward  theories  accompanied  hy 
a  few  illustrative  examples.  The  statement  of  the  facts  must  form  the  [ 
staple  of  the  argument,  and  the  limit  of  needful  detail  is  only  reached 
when  each  group  so  displays  its  general  law,  that  fresh  cases  come  to 
range  themselves  in  their  jwoper  niches  as  new  instances  of  an  already  [ 
established  rule.  Should  it  seem  to  any  readers  that  my  attempt  to 
reach  this  limit  sometimes  leads  to  the  heaping-up  of  too  cumbrous 
detail,  I  would  point  out  that  the  theoretical  novelty  as  well  as  the  ^ 
practical  importance  of  many  of  the  issues  raised,  make  it  most  unad- 
visable  to  stint  them  of  their  full  evidence.’ 


Still  the  heaping-up  of  details,  if  not  excessive  from  a  scien-  i 
tific  point  of  view,  is  often  carried  to  a  i)itch  that  seriously 
interferes  with  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the  tvork,  as  well  as  s 

with  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  author’s  drift  and  meaning.  i 

This  result  is,  however,  in  part  due  to  another  characteristic  of  t 

the  volumes,  which  also  must  be  I'anked  among  their  merits.  j 

We  refer  to  the  author’s  marked  caution  and  reserve  in  draw-  f 

ing  inferences  from  the  facts  he  has  accumulated.  He  shows  a 

throughout  a  conscientious  anxiety  to  avoid  sweeping  general-  u 

isations,  and  not  go  at  all  beyond  the  conclusions  Avhich  the  u 

facts  appear  fairly  to  warrant.  In  this  respect  his  work  stands  |  n 

in  striking  and  favourable  contrast  to  other  treatises  that  have  |  n 


recently  appeared  on  kindred  subjects,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Cox’s  ‘  Aryan  Mythology,’  noticed  in  our  pages  a  few  months 
ago.  Mr.  Cox,  from  a  few  facts,  some  of  a  very  hazy  and 
ambiguous  character,  drew  the  widest  possible  conclusions; 
and  announced  these  conclusions  as  established  beyond  dispute 
with  an  easy  confidence  that  was  simply  astounding.  Mr. 
Tylor,  on  the  other  hand,  from  his  wide  array  of  facts,  draws 
for  the  most  part  only  narrow  and  tentative  conclusions.  This, 
while  commendable  on  scientific  grounds,  certainly  adds  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  large  topics  discussed  in  his  volumes.  AVhile 
the  facts  are  held  firmly  together  by  links  of  inference  in  the 
author’s  own  mind,  these  links  are  so  few  and  far  between  in 
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the  actual  exposition,  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  if 
they  sometimes  escape  the  reader’s  notice  altogether,  and  he 
finds  himself  bewildered  amidst  a  mass  of  new  and  perplexing 
details  apparently  uncontrolled  by  any  central  or  governing 
conception. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  carefully  the  more  reflec¬ 
tive  portions  of  JMr.  Tylor’s  work  without  feeling  that  the 
author  has  himself  formed  conclusions  considerably  in  advance 
of  those  which  he  explicitly  announces.  The  full  statement 
and  defence  of  these  more  advanced  opinions  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  given  the  exposition  a  unity  and  interest  it  does  not 
at  present  possess.  The  introduction  of  such  a  stimulating 
element  Avould  also,  it  is  true,  have  added  to  its  aggressive 
character,  and  rendered  it  more  effective  in  arousing  opposition 
and  provoking  controversy.  Some  of  Mr.  Tylor’s  critics  have 
reflected  upon  his  procedure  in  this  respect,  attributing  his 
reticence  to  imperfect  scientific  command  over  his  method  and 
materials,  or  defective  moral  courage  in  dealing  with  their 
results.  Others  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  pruden¬ 
tial  reserve,  the  desire  of  conciliating  as  far  as  possible  the 
more  active  opposition  which  a  comparatively  new  branch  of 
inquiry  naturally  excites.  In  our  view'  this  feature  of  Mr. 
Tylor’s  work  admits,  however,  of  a  much  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  So  far  as  w'e  have  observed,  it  springs 
in  the  main,  as  already  noticed,  from  a  conscientious  desire  not 
to  exceed  in  any  way  the  conclusions  which  the  facts  naturally 
yield.  That  the  narrow  and  partial  conclusions  which  the 
facts  unambiguously  afford  should  fall  short  of  the  broader 
and  more  decisive  convictions  gradually  produced  in  the 
writer’s  own  mind  is  perfectly  intelligible.  When  following 
up  a  special  line  of  research,  a  number  of  casual  sidelights, 
many  minute  points  of  evidence,  and  slight  convergent  proofs 
may  easily  conspire  to  produce  a  belief  almost  amounting  to 
certainty  in  the  inquirer’s  own  mind.  Hut  this  indirect,  if  not 
evanescent,  kind  of  evidence  hardly  admits  of  being  exhibited  in 
distinct  propositions  so  as  to  produce  an  answering  impression 
on  the  minds  of  others  unused  to  such  investigations.  In  such 
a  case  the  inquirer  himself  may  feel  morally  certain  as  to  the 
truth  of  positions  that  cannot  be  exhibited  to  others  in  an 
equally  conclusive  shape,  that  are  not  indeed  supported  by  a 
sufficient  amount  of  definite  evidence  to  produce  conviction  in 
unprepared  and  unbiassed  minds. 

it  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  a  w’riter  who  has  in  this 
way  formed  decided  opinions  on  jwints  still  in  dispute,  uni¬ 
formly  to  avoid  expressing  them  in  a  more  absolute  manner 
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than  the  evidence  appears  to  justify.  At  some  point  or  other, 
in  the  course  of  a  jtrolonged  exposition,  he  Avill  most  ])robably 
be  tempted  to  assume  that  the  external  proof  of  the  disputed 
proposition  is  as  complete  as  his  own  conviction  of  its  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  to  speak  accoi-dingly.  lie  will  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  assert  a  conclusion  towards  which  many  facts  seem  to 
point  as  established,  when  at  most  there  is  only  a  probability 
in  its  favour  made  out.  With  all  his  care  and  habitual  reserve 
of  statement,  Mr.  Tylor  himself  occasionally  does  this — occa¬ 
sionally  reads  into  a  series  of  facts  his  own  dogmatic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them.  Take  for  example  the  much-disputed  question  as 
to  the  primitive  state  of  man.  On  this  point  Mr.  Tylor  has 
arrived  at  a  very  decisive  judgment  that  it  was  savage,  and 
savage  of  a  very  low  type.  And  in  referring  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  able  summary  of  the  facts  and  arguments  opposed  to 
this  view,  he  says  : — 

‘  The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  “  Primeval  Jlan,”  while  admitting  the 
<lrift  implements  as  having  been  the  ice  hatchets  and  rude  knives  of  low 
tribes  of  men  mhabiting  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Period, 
concludes  thence  “  that  it  would  be  about  as  safe  to  argue  from  these 
“  implements  as  to  the  condition  of  man  at  that  time  in  the  countries  of 
“  his  Primeval  Home,  as  it  would  be  in  our  own  day  to  argue  from  the 
“  habits  and  arts  of  the  Eskimo  as  to  the  state  of  civilisation  in  London 
“  or  in  Paris.”  The  progress  of  archaeology  for  years  past,  howevei-, 
has  been  continually  cutting  away  the  ground  on  which  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  this  can  stand,  till  now  it  is  almost  utterly  driven  off  the  field. 
Where  now  is  the  district  of  the  earth  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  the 
“  Primeval  Home  ”  of  man,  and  that  does  not  show  by  rude  stone  im- 
])lements  buried  in  its  soil  the  savage  condition  of  its  former  inha¬ 
bitants  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  known  province  of  the  world  of  which  we 
cannot  say  certainly,  savages  once  dwelt  here,  and  if  in  such  a  case  an 
ethnologist  asserts  that  these  savages  were  the  descendants  or  successors 
of  a  civilised  nation,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  him.’ 

In  support  of  this  sweeping  statement  Mr.  Tylor  refers  to  a 
chapter  on  the  ‘  Stone  Age,  Past  and  Present,’  in  his  previous 
volume ;  and  in  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  quoted 
he  thus  summarises  the  evidence  contained  in  the  chapter:  — 

‘  Even  the  districts  famed  in  history  as  seats  of  ancient  civi- 
‘  lisations  show,  like  other  regions,  their  traces  of  a  yet  more 
‘  archaic  Stone  Age.  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Palestine,  India, 

‘  China,  furnish  evidence  from  actual  specimens,  historical  men- 
•*  tions,  and  survivals,  Avhich  demonstrate  the  former  prevalence 
‘  of  conditions  of  society  which  have  their  analogues  among 
*  modern  savage  tribes.’  In  the  chapter  itself,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  in  the  volume,  Mr.  Tylor  has  collected  w’ith  great 
care  and  diligence  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  point  supplied 
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by  history,  archaeology,  and  language.  But  in  going  over  the 
evidence  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  weakest  of  all,  if  not  alto- 
(rether  wanting,  at  the  very  point  where,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  it  ought  to  be  strongest — in  relation  to  the  primitive 
home  or  cradle  of  the  race.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  question 
whether  any  particular  spot,  any  assignable  locality,  is,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  entitled  to  this  designation.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  regions  which 
are  both  traditionally  and  historically  the  seats  of  early  and 
lixmous  civilisations.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  south-western 
area  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  As  Professor  Rawlinson  justly 
says:— 

‘  Uivelation,  tradition,  and  the  indications  derivable  from  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology,  agree  in  pointing  to  this  south-western 
region  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  soil,  climate,  and  natural 
productions  are  such  as  would  have  suited  man  in  his  infancy.  Here, 
and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Africa,  large  communities  xvere  first  formed, 
cities  built,  and  governments  established.  Here  was  the  birthplace  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and  here  trade  and  commerce  first  acquired 
any  considerable  development.  Numerous  streams,  a  rich  soil,  abun¬ 
dant  and  most  valuable  natural  products,  among  which  the  first  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  wheat  plant,  here  alone  indigenous,  rendered 
this  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  better  fitted  than  perhaps  any  other 
for  encouraging  and  promoting  civilisation.  Here,  accordingly,  civil 
history  commenced,  the  earliest  kingdoms  and  states  being,  all  of  them, 
in  this  quarter.’ 

In  particular,  the  Arabian  peninsula  appears  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  a  civilisation  earlier  and  more  extensive  than  any 
falling  within  the  domain  of  history  proper.  From  references 
that  occur  in  our  earliest  sources  of  information,  as  well  as 
from  various  fragments  of  indirect  evidence,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  region  was  occupied  by  a  powerful  and  cultured 
people,  known  in  early  times  as  Ethiopians,  whose  civilisation 
gradually  spread  east  and  xvest,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  through  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Lower 
Euphrates.  Heeren,  referring  to  the  dim  but  colossal  form  of 
this  mysterious  nationality,  as  it  looms  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
our  secular  horizon,  says : — 

‘  In  the  earliest  traditions  of  nearly  all  the  more  civilised  nations  of 
anti([uity,  the  name  of  this-  distant  people  is  found.  The  annals  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  full  of  them  ;  the  nations  of  Inner  Asia  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  have  interwoven  the  fictions  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  with  their  own  traditions  of  the  wars  and  conquests  of  their 
heroes ;  and  at  a  period  equally  remote  they  glimmer  in  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy.  When  the  Greeks  scarcely  knew  Italy  and  Sicily  by  name,  the 
Ethiopians  were  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  their  poets ;  and  when  the 
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faint  gleam  of  tradition  and  fable  gives  way  to  the  clear  light  of 
history,  the  lustre  of  the  Ethiopians  is  not  diminished.  They  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  the  pen  of  cautious 
clear-sighted  historians  often  places  them  in  the  highest  rank  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  civilisation.’ 

Strabo,  however,  throws  some  light  on  the  geographical  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  vast  but  obscure  nationality,  in  stating  as  a  fact, 
with  regard  to  the  early  Greek  writers,  what  is  almost  forced 
on  the  modern  critic  as  a  surmise.  He  says  that,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  classed  all  the  northern  nations  with  which  they  were 
familiar  as  Scythians,  so  they  designated  as  Ethiopia  the  whole 
of  the  southern  countries  towards  the  sea.  The  Ethiopians 
would  thus  have  occupied,  at  a  period  far  beyond  the  range  of 
history,  the  extensive  plains  between  the  jSIediterranean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  most  southern  point  of  Arabia,  and  the 
Caucasian  mountains.  13ut  whatever  may  be  the  true  name 
and  race  of  the  people  occupying  this  region  in  primitive  times, 
it  is  cei’tain  that  they  represent  the  earliest  progressive  civili¬ 
sation  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and  that  the  civilisations  of 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Phoenicia,  though  ascending  far  beyond 
the  dawn  of  history,  arc  comparatively  modern  oft-shoots  of 
that  primitive  culture.  This,  therefore,  is  the  region  where,  in 
order  to  support  Mr.  Tylor’s  argument  against  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  evidence  of  the  primeval  Flint  Age  must  be  looked  for. 
On  examining  the  evidence,  however,  it  turns  out  that  this 
south-western  area  of  the  Asiatic  continent  is  precisely  the 
region  where  no  distinct  traces  of  the  Stone  Age  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Mr.  Tylor  gives  no  instance  of  the  discovery  of 
flint  implements  in  any  part  of  this  wide  region.  No  direct 
evidence,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  a  savage  Stone  Age  there 
is  adduced  by  him  ;  and  the  only  fragment  of  indirect  evidence 
he  offers  is  of  a  singularly  far-fetched  and  irrelevant  kind.  It 
consists  of  the  account  given  by  Strabo,  of  the  rude  fish-eating 
race  found  on  the  north-cast  coast  of  the  Arabian  sea,  the 
j)resent  Bcloochistan.  The  account  is  as  follows : — 

‘  The  countiy  of  the  Ichthyophagi  is  a  low  coast,  for  the  most  jMirt 
without  trees,  except  palms,  a  sort  of  acanthus,  and  tamarisks ;  of  water 
and  cultivated  food  there  is  a  dearth.  Both  the  people  and  their  cattle 
eat  fish,  and  drink  rain  and  well-water,  and  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  tastes 
of  fish.  In  making  their  dwellings,  they  mostly  use  the  bones  of 
whales  and  oyster-shells,  the  nbs  serving  for  beams  and  props,  and  the 
jaw-bones  for  doorways ;  the  vertebra?  they  use  for  mortars,  in  which 
they  jx)und  their  sun-dried  fish,  and  of  this,  with  the  mixture  of  a  little 
com,  they  make  bread,  for  though  they  have  no  iron  they  have  mills. 
And  this  is  the  less  wonderful,  seeing  that  they  can  get  the  mills  from 
elsewhere,  but  how  can  they  dress  the  millstones  when  worn  down  ?  with 
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the  stones,  they  say,  with  which  they  sharpen  their  arrows  and  darts 
[of  wood  with  points]  hardened  in  the  fire.  Of  the  fish,  part  they  cook 
in  ovens,  but  most  they  eat  raw,  and  they  catch  them  in  nets  of  palm- 
bark.’ 

^Ir.  Tylor  speaks  of  this  fish-eating  tribe  as  a  people  living 
under  savage  Stone  Age  conditions.  But  surely  this  is  not  an 
accurate  description  of  their  state.  Comparatively  rude  as 
their  condition  was,  they  still  had  domestic  animals,  corn,  and 
mills  for  grinding  it,  mortars  for  pounding  the  fish  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  ovens  for  baking  the  fresh ;  and  though  they  had  no 
iron  implements  themselves,  they  were  evidently  in  communi¬ 
cation  witli  a  neighbouring  people  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
such  implements.  Strabo’s  reference  to  the  corn-mills  obtained 
from  a  distance,  implies  that  the  mill-stones  had  been  shaped 
by  the  use  of  iron ;  so  that,  when  worn  by  use,  they  could  be 
dressed  by  the  sharp  stone  instruments  in  use  amongst  the 
people  themselves.  A  tribe  such  as  this,  possessing  cattle, 
baking  their  food  in  ovens,  having  corn,  flour-mills,  and  bread, 
are  certainly  in  a  state  above  savages ;  they  are,  in  fact,  but 
an  instance  of  what  is  common  enough  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times, — the  existence  of  a  ruder  coast-tribe,  on  a  some¬ 
what  isolated  and  inhospitable  shore,  side  by  side  with  a  more 
cultured  people  further  inland,  with  whom  the  coast -<lwellers 
keep  up  occasional  intercourse.  Herodotus  gives  an  account 
of  such  Ichthyophagi  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  while 
both  Strabo  and  Herodotus  describe  similar  fish-eating  tribes 
as  existing  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  But 
these  tribes  could  hardly  have  been  so  degraded  as  the  descrijt- 
tion  of  Strabo  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  since,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  were  employed  by  Cambyses  as  interpreters 
and  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  the  IMacrobian  Ethiopians,  and 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  difficult  task  with  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  AVe  have,  indeed,  in  our  time  and  nearer  home,  similar 
instances  of  rude  outlying  popidations  living  mainly  on  fish. 
In  isolated  spots  on  the  \vestern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  especially 
in  the  adjoining  islands,  the  sparse  inhabitants  still  live  in 
miserable  huts,  and  feed  almost  exclusively  on  fish,  milk,  and 
a  little  oatmeal.  In  former  times  when  locomotion  Avas  far 
more  difficult,  this  must  have  been  in  a  measure  the  condition 
of  all  populations  at  a  distance  from  the  more  active  centres 
of  intelligence  and  civilisation.  Even  now,  in  conditions  of 
material  culture,  there  is  a  difference  of  centuries  between  the 
poor  highlander  on  the  Avestern  coast  and  the  inhabitant  of 
Edinburgh  or  London. 

But  even  supposing  these  fish-eating  people  on  the  shores 
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of  tlic  Arabian  Sea  were  Stone  Age  savages,  as  !Mr.  Tylor 
represents  them,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  only  oo- 
eupied  a  strip  of  coast  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  territory 
which  is  tl)e  traditional  seat  of  the  earliest  civilisations.  No 
direct  evidences  of  a  Stone  Age  have  been  produced  by 
^Ir.  Tylor  from  this  region,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  at¬ 
tempt  to  show,  some  fragments  of  indirect  evidence  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained.  It  is,  of  course,  altogether  a  question  t)f 
evidence,  and  the  required  proofs  may  hereafter  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  abundance.  But  at  present  they  fail  precisely  at 
the  point  where  their  existence  is  most  essential  to  the  conclu- 
siveness  of  the  argument.  This  is  virtually  admitted  by 
]\Ir.  Tylor  himself  in  the  closing  sentence  of  his  chapter  on 
the  Stone  Age.  ‘  It  would  be  well,’  he  says,  ‘  to  have  the 
‘  evidence  fuller  from  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  from  South - 
‘  ern  Asia  and  Central  Africa ;  but  we  need  not  expect  from 
‘  thence  anything  but  in  confirmation  of  what  we  already 
‘  know.’ 

But  it  may  fairly  be  added,  in  relation  to  the  general  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  Stone  Age  condi¬ 
tions  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  test  as  to  the  relative 
civilisation  of  different  tribes  and  nations.  Civilisation  involves 
so  many  constituent  elements,  moral  and  material,  that  the 
degree  of  it  attained  by  any  particular  people  must  largely 
depend  on  the  union  of  many  elements,  rather  than  on  the 
known  existence  or  marked  predominance  of  a  single  one.  At 
least,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  of  these 
elements  can  be  safely  assumed  as  a  critical  test  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  rest.  Of  many  con¬ 
current  causes  tending  towards  the  social  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  a  people,  some,  moreover,  will  act  more  power¬ 
fully  at  particular  times  and  jdaccs ;  and  hence  the  difficidty 
of  selecting  any  isolated  test  of  culture,  as  well  as  of  deciding 
from  partial  and  imperfect  data  on  the  actual  social  state  of 
prehistoric,  and  still  more  of  primeval  races. 

3Ioi’al  advancement  and  intellectual  advancement,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  pointed  out,  do  not  always  proceed 
with  equal  steps.  And  the  statement  is  perhaps  still  more  true 
in  relation  to  moral  and  material  progress.  This  point  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  passing  reference  to  some  of  the  tests  that  have 
been  selected  as  decisive  on  this  head.  Take  first  the  common 
index  of  food.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  nations 
subsisting  on  fish  are  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 
Yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  Asia  these  tribes  built  houses 
for  themselves,  possessed  cattle,  and  had  in  use  darts,  arrows. 
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ami  nets,  mortars,  ovens,  and  mills,  while  in  Africa  they  were 
so  accomplished  in  language  as  to  have  been  specially  selected 
by  the  Persian  king  as  ambassadors  to  a  distant  and  hostile 
monarch.  Again,  the  use  of  the  cereals  is  often  employed  as 
a  test  of  advancement  beyond  the  savage  state.  A  people 
igm)rant  of  tillage,  and  not  using  corn  of  any  kind,  is  looked 
upon  as  necessarily  very  low  in  the  scale  of  culture.  Yet  the 
^lacrobians,  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  powerful  and  in  many 
respects  a  cultivated  nation,  remarkable  for  their  size,  beauty, 
j)hysical  vigour,  and  longevity,  were  altogether  ignorant  of 
agriculture.  They  w’ere  a  w’ealthy  nation,  living  in  cities  with 
laws  and  institutions  of  their  own,  and  governed  by  an  elective 
monarch,  who,  according  to  the  report  of  Herodotus,  must  have 
been  entitled  to  rule  by  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  pre¬ 
eminence.  They  had  markets,  courts  of  justice,  and  prisons  ; 
were  skilled  in  tlie  working  of  metals,  as  Avell  as  in  some  of  the 
finer  arts  ;  and  were  quite  a  match  for  the  Persian  king  at  the 
difficult  game  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  Yet  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  cereals,  knowing  bread  only  by  report,  and  on 
tlie  strength  of  that  rej)ort  despising  it  as  rubbish,  in  contrast 
witli  their  own  more  rational  diet  of  boiled  flesh  and  milk.  ‘  A 
‘  great  proof,’  says  Heeren,  ‘  that  our  rule  for  judging  of  civili- 
‘  sation  will  not  at  all  apj)ly  to  the  African  races.’ 

(Jr,  again,  if  we  take  the  favourite  test  of  stone  and  metal, 
tills  equally  fails  as  an  absolute  index  even  of  material  progress. 
The  Ethiopians  of  the  Upper  Nile,  for  example,  had  reached  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation  centuries  before  the  invasion  of 
(Jreece  by  Xerxes.  But  the  contingent  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  this  great  nation,  who  took  jiart  in  the  expedition,  still 
pointed  their  arrows  with  a  sharpened  stone  instead  of  iron, 
and  used  antelope’s  horn  for  the  heads  of  their  javelins,  while 
the  nations  around  them  employed  metal,  either  iron  or  bronze, 
for  both  these  purposes.  Stone  knives,  moreover,  were  in 
common  use  amongst  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  retained 
for  special  purposes  by  their  descendants  down  to  a  comjiara- 
tively  recent  period.  It  may  be  added  that  stone  knives  of  the 
Ethiopian  type,  and  made  not  unfrequently  from  the  black  Hint 
known  as  Ethiopian  stone,  were  also  used  for  sacred  or  semi- 
sacred  purj)oses  by  the  most  jtowerful  neighbouring  nations — 
the  Egyjitians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Arabians — nations 
.  having  in  many  jioints  a  common  history  with  the  Ethiopians, 
and  descended,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  same  stock.  The 
continued  use  of  flint  knives  for  sacred  purposes,  after  the 
metals  were  well  known  amongst  these  nations,  is  an  extremely 
interesting  ethnological  fact,  which  has  not  yet,  as  it  seems  to 
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us,  been  turned  to  full  aecount.  Attention  has  indeed  been 
directed  to  the  fact,  and  the  historical  notices  of  its  existence 
have  been  partially  collected  in  earlier  works.  Nilson,  for 
example,  in  his  ‘  Stone  Age,’  illustrates  the  existence  of  the 
custom  amongst  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Israelites ; 
and  more  recently  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  point  by 
Tylor,  Lubbock,  and  others.  But  what  is  perhaps  in  some 
respects  the  most  curious  instance  of  this  ceremonial  retention 
of  stone  implements  long  after  the  metals  Avere  knoAvn,  has 
hitherto,  so  far  as  Ave  are  aAvare,  escaped  notice  altogether. 
This  is  the  form  observed  by  the  Arabians  in  taking  a  solemn 
pledge  or  voav,  the  singular  and  evidently  A'ery  archaic  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  Avhich  accompanied  the  making  of  a  public 
covenant,  contract,  or  stipulation : — 

‘  Noav  there  is  no  people,’  says  Herodotus,  ‘  that  keeps  pledges  more 
religiously  than  the  Arabians  do.  Their  manner  of  exchanging  them 
is  the  folloAving  :  When  any  tAvo  are  minded  to  form  a  solemn  engage¬ 
ment,  a  third  person  stands  between  them,  and  Avith  a  sharpened  stone 
makes  incision  on  the  palm  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  near 
the  middle  finger.  Then  he  plucks  a  bit  of  aaooI  from  the  garment  of 
each,  and  touches  AA'ith  the  blood  seven  stones  that  luiA'e  been  set 
before  them  there;  invoking  Dionysus  and  Urania  as  he  does  so. 
When  this  has  been  performed,  he  Avho  has  entered  into  the  engage¬ 
ment  solemnly  commends  the  foreigner,  or,  if  so  be,  the  felloAV- 
countryman,  to  Avhom  his  OAvn  faith  is  pledged,  to  the  good  faith  of  his 
friends ;  and  they  hold  themselves  bound  ecjually  to  resiicct  the  en¬ 
gagement.’ 

Tins  account  has  jmints  of  special  interest,  both  for  3Ir. 
Tylor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  furnishes  Avhat  Mr.  Tylor 
Avould  regard  as  indirect  evidence  of  a  previous  Stone  Age,  in 
the  very  area  from  Avhich,  as  already  noticed,  he  has  produced 
none  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  Avhere  it  is  most  important 
for  his  argument  that  such  evidence  should  be  found.  And  it 
helps  to  establish  as  a  fact  Avhat  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  as  a 
conjecture,  in  explanation  of  a  marked  feature  attending  the 
stone-Avorshlp  common  in  early  times,  and  Avhich  still  prevails 
extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  AAorld.  In  many  districts, 
especially  in  India,  the  sacred  stone  is  smeai’ed  Avith  vermilion, 
or  the  sacred  stones,  for  they  are  often  found  in  groups,  have  a 
prominent  spot  or  disc  of  red  painted  on  them.  ‘  The  Avorship 
‘  of  stones,’  says  Mr.  Ilislop,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
‘  is  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Berar  to  the 
‘  extreme  east  of  Bustar,  and  that  not  merely  among  the 
‘  Hinduised  aborigines,  aaIio  had  begun  to  honour  Khandova, 
‘  but  among  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes.  lie  is  gene- 
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‘  rally  adored  in  the  form  of  an  unshapely  stone  covered  with 
^vermilion.’  Again,  the  same  author  says: — ‘In  every  part 
‘  of  southern  India,  four  or  five  stones  may  often  be  seen  in 
‘  the  ryots’  field,  jdaced  in  a  row,  and  daubed  with  red  paint, 
‘  which  they  consider  as  guardians  of  the  field,  and  call  the 
‘fivePandus.  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  supposes  that  this  red 
‘  paint  is  intended  to  represent  blood.’  In  illustration  of  the 
same  custom  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  from  Colonel  Forbes 
Leslie  the  sketch  of  a  group  of  sacred  stones  found  near 
Delgaum,  in  the  Dekkan.  These  stones,  of  a  somewhat 
angular  shape,  are  arranged  symmetrically  in  double  columns 
facing  the  east,  the  eastern  face  of  each  being  whitewashed, 
and  on  the  white  ground,  near  the  top  of  every  stone,  thei’e  is 
‘  a  large  s[)ot  of  red  paint,  two-thirds  of  which  from  the  centre 
‘  were  blackened  over,  leaving  only  a  circular  external  belt  of 
‘  red.  This  gave,  as  I  believe  it  Avas  intended  to  do,  a  good 
‘  representation  of  a  large  spot  of  blood.’  This  belief  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  red  spots  seems  to  be  strongly  confirmed,  if  not 
established  as  a  fact,  by  the  account  already  quoted  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  attending  the  making  of  a  solemn  covenant 
amongst  the  Arabians.  Blood  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant, 
the  knife  employed  Avas  one  having  a  special  character  of  cere¬ 
monial  sanctity,  seven  Avas  a  sacred  number  throughout  the 
East,  and  the  stones  Avhich  received  the  seal  and  remained  as 
permanent  Avitnesses  to  the  covenant  Avere  undoubtedly  also 
objects  of  religious  veneration.  As  Avithout  shedding  of  blood 
there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin,  so  also  in  early  times,  with¬ 
out  the  seal  of  this  vital  element  there  could  be  no  effectual 
consecration.  The  manner  of  taking  oaths  among  the  Scythians 
and  of  making  covenants  generally  amongst  early  nations,  con¬ 
firms  this  view.  And  the  .standing  Avitnesses  that  received  and 
retained  the  seal  of  so  solemn  a  transaction  Avould  naturally 
be  also  associated  Avith  the  highest  sanctions,  Avould  acquire  a 
ceremonial  sanctity,  if  they  Avere  not  themselves  objects  of 
religious  Avorship. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  Arabian  cei’emonial  illustrated  by 
existing  practices  takes  us  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
civil  society,  Avhen  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  horde  first  felt 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  solemn  engagements  Avith  their 
neighbours  and  Avith  each  other,  and  the  roving  nomad  state 
being  exchanged  for  a  more  settled  life,  lands  av ere 'divided, 
boundaries  marked  out,  mutual  OAA'nershlp  recognised  and 
confirmed  Avith  religious  observances.  In  Arabia,  stones 
marked  Avith  the  blood  of  those  Avho  mutually  pledged  them¬ 
selves,  Avere  the  sacred  signs  and  Avitnesses  of  a  solemn  per- 
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sonal  engagement.  In  India,  stones  with  a  similar  mark, 
conventionally  renewed  and  perpetuated,  -were  the  sacred 
witnesses  and  protectors  of  the  boundaries  between  different 
lands.  A  similar  practice  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  periotls  of  Greek  history.  At  least  Pausanias  gives  a 
curious  account,  preserved  by  tradition,  of  the  ratification  of  a 
solemn  oath  or  covenant  between  Tyndareus,  the  father  of 
Helen,  and  her  suitors,  which  has  striking  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Arabian  ceremonial.  The  object  of  the  oath  was  to 
secure  a  peaceable  issue  of  the  rivalry  which  the  fame  of  the 
])rincess  had  excited.  The  beauty  of  Helen  having  attracted 
suitors  from  all  jiarts  of  Greece,  Tyndareus  was  alarmed  lest 
the  selection  of  one  should  produce  a  tumult  amongst  the  rest. 
He  accordingly  made  them  all  take  a  solemn  oath  to  respect 
the  choice  of  Helen  and  protect  the  favoured  suitor  against 
any  evil  that  might  be  attempted  against  him.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Tyndareus  having  in  this  emergency  sacrificed  a 
horse,  commanded  the  suitors  of  Helen  to  stand  by  the  entrails 
and  swear  upon  them  to  assist  Helen  and  her  chosen  husband, 
if  any  injury  were  offered  to  either.  After  the  ratification  of 
the  vow,  the  horse  was  buried  on  the  spot,  and  seven  stones 
»)r  pillars  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  last  ])olnt,  which  curiously  coincides  with  the 
Arabian  ceremonial,  Pausanias  is  very  explicit.  He  says 
expressly  that  on  the  way  from  Sparta  into  Achaia  he  saw 
the  seven  ancient  stones  or  pillars  erected,  according  to  the 
custom  of  earlier  times,  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  public 
taking  of  the  oath.  So  that,  whatever  may  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  particular  tradition,  it  is  clear  that  in  early 
Greek  history  stones  were  used,  as  in  Arabia,  in  connexion 
with  the  shedding  of  blood  as  permanent  marks  of  a  solemn 
public  compact. 

The  employment  of  stones  in  this  way  as  standing  wit¬ 
nesses  to  a  solemn  covenant,  is  also  a  distinctive  feature  of 
.Jewish  history.  Aipongst  many  examples  that  might  be 
given,  the  custom  is  brought  vividly  out  in  the  Biblical 
narrative  of  .Joshua’s  last  public  act  as  ruler  of  Israel.  Just 
before  bis  death,  .Toshua,  having  assembled  the  tribes  and 
recounted  the  memorable  benefits  they  had  received,  invites 
them  to  renew  the  solemn  covenant  with  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  •  ‘  And  .Toshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses 
‘  against  yourselves  that  ye  have  chosen  you  the  Lord,  to 
‘  serve  him.  And  they  said,  AVe  are  witnesses.  Now  there- 
‘  fore  put  away,  said  lie,  the  strange  gods  which  are  among 
‘  you,  and  incline  your  heart  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And 
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‘the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  our  God  will  we 
‘  serve,  and  his  voice  will  Ave  obey.  So  .loshua  made  a  covc- 
‘  nant  with  the  ])Cople  that  day,  and  set  them  a  statute  and  an 
‘  ordinance  in  Shechem.  And  Joshua  wrote  these  Avords  in 
‘  the  book  of  the  laAv  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it 
‘  up  there  under  an  oak  that  Avas  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
‘  Lord.  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people.  Behold,  this 
‘  stone  shall  he  a  witness  unto  us ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the 
‘  words  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us:  it  shall  he  there- 
‘fore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  GoeV  And  the 
‘  great  stone  of  Abel  ’  in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemite, 
on  Avhich  the  captured  Ark  of  the  Covenant  rested,  and  Avhich 
served  as  a  kind  of  natural  altar  for  the  sacrifices  celebrating 
its  return,  appears  to  have  been  a  boundary-stone  connected 
by  tradition  Avith  the  earliest  history  of  the  race. 

That  stones  should  have  been  selected,  not  only  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  but  as  objects  of  veneration  and  Avorship  in  early  times, 
and  amongst  uncultured  races,  is  not  in  the  least  surprising. 
Of  all  natural  objects,  they  supply  the  most  obvious  symbols 
of  Avhat  is  immovable,  unchanging,  and  incorruptible.  They 
first,  moreover,  afforded  materials  at  once  portable  and  perma¬ 
nent  for  marking  particular  spots,  and  recording  important 
events.  In  primitive  times,  Avhen  Avriting  Avas  unknoAvn,  the 
rude  alphabet  of  crag  and  boulder,  flint  and  pebble,  enabled 
the  unlettered  ruler  of  a  savage  or  barbarous  2)eople  to  per¬ 
petuate  memorable  facts  by  a  kind  of  obscure  colossal  litho¬ 
graphy.  And  from  their  various  qualities  of  utility,  grandeur, 
and  beauty,  stones  of  different  kinds  soon  became  objects  of  fear 
and  Avonder,  of  admiration  and  regard,  of  ceremonial  respect 
and  religious  Avorship.  Particular  stones  Avei’e  dedicated  to 
particular  deities,  or  Avere  regarded  as  symbols  of  tlieir  pre¬ 
sence,  if  not  as  the  physical  embodiment  of  their  unseen  poAvers. 
Again,  stones  of  peculiar  beauty,  symmetry,  or  utility  Avere 
often  looked  upon  in  a  special  sense  as  divine  gifts,  endoAved 
Avith  peculiar  virtues,  and  entitled  to  special  reverence  on  this 
account.  This,  too,  Avas  often  the  case  Avith  regard  to  stones 
of  unusual  size  or  colour,  or  possessing  striking  local  features, 
that  gave  them  a  strongly-marked  individuality.  Traces  of 
the  reverence  thus  paid  to  stones,  as  Avell  as  their  employment 
for  strictly  religious  purposes,  are  found  not  only  in  the  history 
of  savage  tribes  and  on  the  monuments  of  semi-barbarous 
nations,  but  in  the  early  records  and  traditions  of  almost  every 
historical  people.  In  some  cases,  the  reverence  paid  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  stone  may  have  arisen  from  its  connexion,  not  only  Avith 
a  memorable  event,  but  Avitli  a  famous  person,  real  or  ideal. 
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sage  or  ruler,  hero  or  demigod.  Thus,  the  black  stone  long 
worshipped  at  Mecca  was  regarded  as  the  seat  on  which  Adam 
sat  in  Paradise.  And,  even  in  his  day,  Lucian  tells  us,  in 
his  striking  account  of  the  philosopher  Demonax,  that  the 
Athenians  paid  a  sort  of  religious  respect  to  the  stone  on  which 
he  used  to  rest  himself,  considering  that  it  had  acquired  a  kind 
of  sanctity  through  its  connexion  with  him ;  and  that  in  this 
view  they  constantly  crowned  it  with  garlands  of  flowers. 

But  the  actual  worship  of  stones  as  symbols  or  embodiments 
of  the  Deity  belongs  to  a  primitive  time,  and  had  a  much  simpler 
origin.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  Greek  national  worship,  stones 
in  rude  temj)les  and  archaic  shrines  took  the  place  of  statues  as 
visible  embodiments  of  the  ju'esence  and  power  of  a  local  Deity. 
They  were  not  unfrequently  aerolites,  and,  having  descended 
from  heaven,  were  considered  as  divine  gifts,  and  reverenced 
accordingly.  Thus,  a  black  stone  was  woi'shipped  as  a  symbol 
of  the  goddess  in  the  great  temple  of  the  Phrygians  dedicated 
to  Rhea  or  Cybele.  Other  stones  of  a  similar  character  were 
preserved  and  worshipped  on  iMount  Ida,  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Graces  at  Orchomenus,  and  in  the  temple  of  Eros  at  Thespiae. 
Stones  of  ruder  or  nK)re  symmetrical  form  were  also  wor¬ 
shipped  under  the  name  (»f  Zeus  at  Sicyon,  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  of  Bacchus  at  Thebes,  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  Diana 
at  Corinth.  Pausanlas,  indeed,  says  expressly  that  the  statues 
of  the  gods  which  crowded  the  temples  of  Greece,  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  people,  had  grown  out  of  a  primitive  worship 
of  stone  which  prevailed  amongst  their  ancestors.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  stones,  monumental  and  votive,  guardian  and 
sacrificial,  may  be  ti’aced  along  the  stream  of  history  from  the 
pillar  which  Jacob  erected  in  Bethel,  and  solemnly  anointed  | 
with  grateful  vows  and  prayers,  down  to  the  coronation-stone  i 
in  AVestminster  Abbey,  on  which  the  monarch  of  these  realms  ■ 
js  still  anointed  in  a  similar  manner.  | 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  if  most  nations  have  | 
passed  through  the  Stone  Age,  many  have  also  had  their  stone  ■ 
cultus  ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  secular  instruments  Avere  origin-  = 
ally  made  of  flint,  so  from  its  peculiar  uses  and  striking  forms  ^ 
it  seems  to  have  very  early  acquired  a  specially  sacred  character.  p 
As  Ave  have  seen,  knives  of  this  material  Avere  used  for  sacred  : 

purjAoses  by  the  group  of  nations  occupying,  in  the  earliest  his-  - 

torical  times,  the  south-Avestern  area  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Flint  knives  Avere  used  by  the  Jcaa’s  and  Ethiopians  in  per¬ 
forming  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  by  the  Arabians  and  Pheeni-  j 
cians  in  making  solemn  covenants ;  and  by  the  Egyptians  in  | 
embalming  their  dead,  and  most  probably  also  in  the  rite  of  i 
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circumcision,  which  prevailed  amongst  them,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  neighbouring  nationalities  in  Ethiopia  and  Judea.  Flint 
knives  were  also  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  period  of 
their  history,  for  sacrificial  purposes,  especially  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  attending  the  ratification  of  a  solemn  covenant  with 
a  neighbouring  people.  So  important  was  the  use  of  the  stone 
knife  in  this  connexion,  that  it  gave  a  title  to  Jupiter  himself, 
who,  in  this  relation,  was  appealed  to  as  the  guardian  of  trea¬ 
ties  and  avenger  of  their  infraction  by  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Lapis.  And  up  to  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  use 
of  the  stone  knife  was  considered  so  essential  to  the  ceremony, 
that  the  Fetiales  who  went  to  Carthage  to  conclude  the 
peace  each  took  with  him  from  the  temple  a  sacred  flint,  in 
order  that  the  religious  rites  might  be  duly  performed.  Sacred 
Hints  appear  to  have  been  known  also  to  the  Greeks,  and, 
though  no  longer  em])loyed  for  directly  religious  purposes,  to 
have  retained  something  of  their  original  character  in  being 
used  as  charms,  amidets,  and  talismans. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  stones  dedicated  to  par¬ 
ticular  gods  in  the  early  Greek  shrines  may  in  some  cases  have 
been  flints,  especially  as  more  than  one  of  them  is  described  as 
being  black.  Rut  apart  from  this,  one  rather  remarkable  piece 
of  evidence  seems  at  least  to  suggest  that  the  ceremonial  use  of 
flint  knives  had  at  one  time  prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  older  nations  around  them.  This  is  the 
presence  of  sharpened  flints  in  the  magnificent  royal  tomb  dis¬ 
covered  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Panticapicum  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese.  This  once  famous  city  was  the  capital  of  a  small 
Greek  kingdom,  governed  in  historic  times  by  a  dynasty  of 
kings  whose  earlier  line  is  lost  in  oblivion.  The  tomb,  found 
under  a  burial  mound  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  was  evidently  that  of  one  of  the  early  kings.  It 
contained,  besides  the  remains  of  the  king,  his  wife,  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  his  horse,  a  royal  diadem,  a  sculptured  shield  of 
gold,  a  sw(*rd  w'ith  a  curiously  embossed  hilt,  a  gilded  quiver 
ornamented  with  figures,  metal  knives  with  carved  ivory 
handles,  statuettes,  bronze  cauldrons,  and  such  a  number  and 
variety  of  valuable  ornaments,  that,  from  the  tomb  itself  and 
the  chamber  below  it,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight  of 
gold  jewellery  is  said  to  have  been  taken.  From  the  form  of 
the  letters  in  a  Greek  word  engraved  on  the  quiver,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  tomb  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
reputed  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  it  does  not  belong  to  a  still 
earlier  period.  It  is  clear  that  flint  knives,  found  in  a  tomb 
like  this,  containing  admirably  wrought  Weapons  of  iron  and 
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bronze,  could  not  have  been  used  for  any  merely  secular  pur- 
jiose.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  they  may  have  been  placed 
there  simply  as  amulets,  but,  considering  the  early  date  of  the 
interment,  this  is  not  likely.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
Avere  sacred  Hints  connected  with  sacrificial  rites ;  and,  if  so, 
they  would  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
Greek  history,  Avhen  the  monai’ch  Avas  priest  as  Avell  as  king. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  account  just  given  of  the  oath  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Tyndareus  to  the  suitors  of  Helen,  the  prince  in 
this  case  having  himself  slain  the  victim,  and  in  all  likelihood 
used  for  the  purpose  a  stone  knife  as  the  Homan  Fetiales  did 
on  similar  occasions. 

But  this  habitual  use  of  stone  implements  by  nations  highly 
adA’anced  in  culture  seriously  disturbs  and  complicates  the 
Avider  argument  founded  on  the  existence  and  discovery  of  these 
implements  in  different  localities.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
conclude  absolutely,  as  Mr.  Tylor  sometimes  does,  from  the 
presence  of  Hint  implements  in  a  country,  to  the  existence 
there  of  a  pi'evious  Stone  Age,  and  the  savage  life  it  is  held  to 
involve.  It  Avould  be  still  more  unAvarrantable,  of  course,  to 
infer  that  the  people  by  Avhom  such  implements  Avere  used  Avere 
necessarily  Ioav  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Flint  knives,  for 
example,  having  been  ceremonially  employed  by  the  Jews  for 
many  generations,  might  be  found  abundantly  in  Palestine. 
But  this  AAould  not  in  the  least  prove  that  the  country  Avas  ever 
iidiabited  by  a  peo])le  living  under  Avhat  may  be  called  Stone 
Age  conditions.  Long  before  the  time  of  INIoses,  or  even  of 
Abraham,  circumcision  had  existed  in  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
and  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  amongst  the  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians.  At  least,  all  the  evidence  appears  to  sIioav  that 
this  rite  Avas  knoAvn  and  practised  by  these  nations  ages  before 
it  Avas  selected  as  a  special  seal  of  the  divine  covenant  made 
Avith  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  And  the  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  it  would  be  transferred  and  traditionally  perpetuated 
Avith  the  rite  itself  amongst  the  outlying  tribes  and  families 
Avho  had  adopted  it.  MTiatever  may  be  true  Avith  regard  to 
Abraham,  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  after  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  the  Avandering  in  the  desert,  Avhen  the  Israelites 
reached  the  Promised  Land,  the  instrument  used  in  the  cere¬ 
monial  Avas  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians.  The  same  Avould  hold  true  of  the  Pha*niclans, 
Avho,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  in  common  Avith  the  Jcavs 
received  the  rite  from  the  Egyptians.  The  mere  finding  of 
stone  imidements  in  Palestine  Avould,  therefore,  be  no  proof 
Avhatever  that  it  A\as  once  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  ignorant 
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of  the  metals  ami  their  use.  In  the  same  way  the  finding  of 
flint  implements  and  Aveapons  in  Greece  Avould  not  necessarily 
prove  that  the  Greeks,  or  any  people  previously  inhabiting  the 
country,  had  passed  through  the  Stone  Age.  Such  imple¬ 
ments — arrow-heads  and  spear-points,  for  example — have  been 
found  on  the  Plains  of  Marathon  and  elsewhere,  in  Northern 
Greece ;  but  their  presence  is  reasonably  attributed  to  the 
Persian  invasion.  Again,  flint  arrow-heads  and  spear-points, 
of  the  Egyptian  type,  have  been  found  on  Mount  Sinai,  but 
they  .are  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian  garri¬ 
son,  whicli,  according  to  tradition,  had  in  old  times  been  quar¬ 
tered  there.  Mr.  Tylor  liimself  says,  with  regard  to  the  sacred 
flints  of  the  Romans,  Avhich  he  thinks  they  looked  upon  as 
thunderbolts,  that  the  practice  of  using  them  ‘  cannot  be  taken 
‘  as  having  of  necessity  come  down  from  an  early  Stone  Age, 

‘  seeing  that  it  might  quite  as  well  have  sprung  up  among  a 
‘  race  possessed  of  metals.’  ‘  Yet,’  he  pertinently  adds,  ‘  if  all 
‘  we  knew  about  the  matter  Avas  that  victims  were  sacrificed 
‘  Avith  a  flint  on  certain  occasions,  and  that  the  Fetiales  carried 
‘  these  flints  Avith  them  into  foreign  countries  Avhere  a  treaty 
‘  Avas  to  be  solemnised,  it  might  be  quite  plausibly  argued  that 
‘  Ave  had  here  before  us  a  practice  Avhich  had  come  doAvn  un- 
‘  changed  from  the  time  Avhen  the  fathers  of  the  Roman  race 
‘  used  stone  implements  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.’  He 
quite  fairly  alloAA's  this  ‘  argument  on  the  other  side,’  but  the 
argument  is  really  of  Avider  sAveep,  and  rests  on  broader 
grounds  than  he  has  recognised.  For  if  the  use  of  sacred  flints 
Avere  connected  Avith  an  original  stone  cultus,  the  practice 
might  naturally  preA’ail  amongst  nations  long  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  metals,  and  Avho  had  never  existed  in  the 
savage  state  at  all.  The  Arabians  themselves,  Avhom  Ave  ' 
have  seen  using  flint  knives  and  sacred  stones,  Avorshipped  a 
lava-like  mass  of  black  rock  doAvn  to  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
Indeed,  the  Ca.aba,  the  magnificent  shrine  containing  the 
sacred  stone,  is  still  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters, 
while  the  stone  itself  receives  from  them  something  like  divine 
honours.  From  the  mere  [)resence  of  rude  stone  implements 
in  the  soil  of  such  a  country  Ave  cannot  therefore  infer  the 
savage  condition  of  its  former  inhabitants.  On  the  strength  of 
such  ambiguous  evidence  Ave  are  not  in  the  least  entitled  to 
say,  Avith  the  certainty  Mr.  Tylor  claims,  ‘  savages  once  dAvelt 
‘  here.’ 

Apart,  hoAvever,  from  the  facts  Avhich  thus  cross  and  perplex 
the  simple  stone  and  metal  test  as  an  index  of  progress,  it  may 
be  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  the  Stone 
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Age  itself  incompatible  with  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
culture.  The  vital  essence  of  civilisation  is  to  he  found  in 
its  moral  elements,  in  social  manners  and  institutions,  laws, 
government,  and  religion ;  and  these  might  surely  be  developed 
in  some  degree  under  relatively  simple  conditions  of  physical 
comfort  and  material  prosperity.  At  least  it  would  he  rash  to 
assert  that  during  the  enormous  periods  of  time  which  the  | 

older  and  newer  Stone  Ages  are  held  to  have  covered,  no  consi-  | 

derable  advance  was  made  in  the  more  vital  elements  of  human  I 

progress.  Analogy  and  experience  w’ould  seem,  indeed,  to  | 

indicate  that  a  less  splendid  and  complex  material  culture  is  p 

rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  moral  advancement.  The  | 

argument  from  this  source  may  he  to  some  extent  checked  and  | 

modified  bv  the  analogies  of  existing  savage  life.  In  our  own  5 

days,  tribes  living  under  rude  material  conditions  are  also,  it  | 

is  found,  as  a  rule,  in  a  state  of  extreme  moral  degradation.  | 

But  these  analogies,  though  most  valuable  and  instructive,  are  | 

by  no  means  decisive,  especially  Avith  regard  to  the  test  under  I 

review.  Some  of  the  most  degraded  of  existing  i-aces  are  Avell  | 

acquainted  Avith  iron,  and  have  for  many  generations  used  | 

metal  tools  and  Avcapons.  The  Avide  metallic  area  thus  includes  p 

savage  tribes  as  Avell  as  ciA'ilised  nations.  In  the  same  Avay  r 

the  Avide  stone  area  of  the  earlier  period  may  have  included  p 

some  relatively  cultured,  as  Avell  as  rude  and  savage,  jiopula-  ^ 

tions.  In  Avarmcr  latitudes,  Avhere  the  conditions  of  life  Avere  ^ 

easy  and  food  abundant,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  pro-  t 

gress  Avould  not  gradually  be  made  in  social  organisation,  and  I- 

the  aAA'akening  of  intellectual  life. 

The  facts  recently  brought  to  light  Avith  regard  to  the  con-  j 

dition  of  men  during  the  early  Stone  Period  seem  to  confirm  this  : 

vicAA'.  Even  amidst  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  climate,  ])aleolithic  j 
humanity  appears  to  have  made  some  progress — at  least  to  liaA'e  ! 
adA'anced  considerably  beyond  the  condition  of  the  loAvest  savages  i 

of  our  OAvn  time.  The  people  Avho  employed  the  rudely-chipped  j 

flint  implements  found  in  the  drift  gravel  of  the  Somme  Valley  ' 

and  the  caves  of  Perigord,  had  a  feeling  and  a  faculty  for  art 
of  no  contemptible  kind.  The  specimens  of  animals  sculptured  | 
by  them  on  horn  and  ivory  and  schist,  shoAv  a  keen  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature,  and  a  ])Ower  of  reproducing  her  characteristic 
forms  with  genuine  life,  truthfulness,  and  spirit.  In  this,  and 
other  respects,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  Esquimaux  than 
to  any  other  existing  race.  And  the  Esquimaux,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  shoAvs  in  detail,  are  far  from  being  the  lowest  amongst 
existing  races  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserts  that  several  tribes  of  the  American  continent  are  in  a 
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much  ruder  and  more  degraded  state.  In  illustration  of  this 
point,  he  has  collected  from  various  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  Esquimaux  and  lived  amongst  them,  striking  testimonies 
to  their  simple  and  kindly  hospitality,  their  domestic  comfort 
and  tranquillity, their  exemplary  family  life,  their  sobriety,  truth, 
cheerfulness,  and  attractive  social  qualities.  Thus,  under  the 
rudest  and  the  oldest  known  conditions  of  material  culture,  we 
have  a  race  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  lowest  forms  of 
savage  life.  AVe  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  even  this  early 
race  represents  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind.  Contem¬ 
porary  with  these  cave-tlwellers  there  may  have  been  in  more 
favoured  lands  races  living  under  higher  conditions  of  culture, 
and  the  analogies  of  progress  in  historic  times  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  this  must  have  been  to  some  extent  the  case. 
Occasionally  degeneration  of  race  is  a  well-established  fact 
within  the  historic  period ;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  must  have  occurred  also  in  pre-historic  times. 
The  powerful  arguments  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  striking  essay  on  ‘The 
‘  Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man,’  all  tend  to  show 
that  the  lower  savages  are  rather  degenerate  races  than  unde¬ 
veloped  types  of  mankind.  As  the  evidence  at  present  stands, 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  further  back  we  go  we  do  not 
necessarily  get  nearer  to  the  typical  or  ideal  savage — a  being 
destitute  of  almost  all  distinctively  human  characteristics  ;  and 
that  in  one  vital  particular  at  least,  that  of  art,  the  earliest 
known  race  is  far  in  advance  of  most  savage  tribes,  if  not  of 
some  cultured  peoples.  As  we  have  already  said  in  reviewing 
the  evidence  on  this  subject : — ‘  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
‘  man  of  those  early  days  was  more  nearly  related  to  the  lower 
‘  animals  than  ourselves.  If,  as  some  naturalists  have  sup- 
‘  j)osed,  we  are  descended  fx-om  the  same  ancestors  as  the 
*  higher  apes,  the  transitional  forms  are  not  met  with  in  the 
‘  Quaternary  strata  of  Europe.  They  must  be  sought  for  in 
‘  deposits  elsewhei’e  of  far  higher  antiquity.  There  is  not  the 
‘  slightest  shred  of  proof,  in  either  the  cave  or  river  deposits, 
‘  in  favour  of  such  a  view.’* 

This  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  Rightly  considered,  the 
question  concerning  the  primitive  state  of  man  does  not  ulti¬ 
mately  turn  on  theories  of  advancement  or  retrogression  at 
all.  Progress  is  undoubtedly  the  great  law  of  human  life  and 
human  history.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  and  kept 
steadily  in  view,  that  it  is  human  life  and  human  history  of 
which  progress  is  the  law.  The  language  and  reasoning  of 
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many  writers  on  the  subject  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to 
imply,  that  the  primitive  state  of  man  is  that  in  which  he  is 
divested  of  all  human  characteristics,  if  such  a  paradoxical 
expression  may  be  allowed.  Those  who  warmly  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Darwin’s  romantic  theories  and  speculations  naturally 
take  this  view ;  and  even  more  cautious  thinkers  may  be  drawn 
into  it  by  the  fascination  which  the  love  of  unity  almost  un¬ 
consciously  exerts  over  the  scientific  mind.  Having  once 
seized  the  principle  of  develoi)ment,  ardent  inquirers  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  its  universal  application.  If 
the  known  facts  do  not  readily  admit  of  such  an  application, 
they  are  tempted  to  over-ride  them  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
principle,  or  at  least  to  assert  that  it  must  apply  Avhere  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  its  presence  or  operation.  Mr. 
Tylor  himself  recognises  this  tendency  in  relation  to  the  point 
in  question.  Referring  to  the  development  hypothesis,  he 
says : — 

‘  As  to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  takes  savage  life  as  in  some  sort 
representing  an  early  human  state,  whence  higher  states  were  in  time 
developed,  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  advocates  of  this  progression-theory 
are  apt  to  look  back  to  yet  lower  original  conditions  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  truly  remarked  that  the  modern  naturalist’s  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
gressive  development  has  encouraged  a  train  of  thought  singularly 
accordant  with  the  Epicuretin  theory  of  man’s  early  existence  on  earth, 
in  a  condition  not  fiir  removed  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  On 
such  a  view  savage  life  itself  would  be  a  far  advanced  condition.  If 
the  advance  of  culture  be  regarded  as  taking  place  along  one  general 
line,  then  existing  savagery  stands  directly  intermediate  between  ani¬ 
mal  and  civilised  life.’ 

Mr.  Tylor,  it  is  true,  does  not  avow  himself  a  convert  to 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  human  nature,  but  the  central  prin¬ 
ciple  embodied  in  the  ‘  Descent  of  Man  ’  runs  through  many 
of  the  discussions  and  general  views  scattered  through  his  ex¬ 
position  of  primitive  culture.  Some  parts  of  the  work,  more¬ 
over,  such  as  the  interesting  chapters  on  language  and  the  art 
of  counting,  may  probably  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  which  now  separates  the  highest  animal  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  lowest  and  rudest  forms  of  humanity.  They  do 
not,  however,  in  our  judgment,  contribute  one  iota  to  this 
result.  It  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  interesting  task  to  trace 
back  human  speech  to  its  earlier  forms,  and  find,  if  possible, 
the  steps  by  which  the  faculty  of  language  was  first  developed. 
But  language  is  essentially  a  mental  product,  involving  ele¬ 
ments  of  intelligence  which  no  animal  has  hitherto  given  any 
sign  of  possessing,  even  in  the  lowest  degree.  The  earlier 
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working  of  these  elements  may,  therefore,  be  traced  to  any 
extent,  without  bringing  humanity  one  jot  nearer  to  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  attempt,  indeed,  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  that  separates  animal  from  human  intelligence,  by  any 
analysis  of  the  conscious  elements  that  constitute  the  latter,  or 
of  the  necessary  products  of  these  elements,  appears  to  us  the 
result  of  psychological  confusion  and  mistake.  It  rests  on  the 
assumption,  that  runs  through  so  much  of  the  writing  on  this 
subject,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  animal  and 
human  intelligence ;  that  will  may  be  resolved  into  appetite, 
and  reason  into  sense ;  and  that,  as  the  low’est  forms  of  animal 
life  have  rudimentary  appetites  and  senses,  the  mind  of  an 
oyster  is  identical  in  kind  with  the  mind  of  a  Xewton  or  a 
Shakspeare.  This  kind  of  psychological  confusion  is  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  Mr.  Tylor  says  that,  if 
culture  be  regarded  as  taking  place  along  one  general  line, 
then  existing  savagery  stands  directly  intermediate  between 
animal  and  civilised  life ;  in  other  words,  that  culture  begins 
from  purely  animal  life.  Clearly,  however,  there  can  be  no 
proof  of  this,  while  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  opposed  to  such 
an  assumption.  In  order  that  culture  may  exist  at  all,  even 
in  the  most  primitive  stage,  there  must  exist  beings  capable 
of  individual  self-improvement  and  collective  progress  to  begin 
with.  But  no  animal  has  ever  shown  the  smallest  capacity  of 
this  kind.  Their  life,  individual  and  collective,  is  essentially  a 
stationary  one,  giving  no  signs  whatever  either  of  moral  or 
material  progress.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  animals  of  every  kind — the  most  sagacious  and  intelligent, 
as  well  as  the  most  brutish  and  inert — have  been  the  victims  of 
Nature,  the  helpless  thralls  of  natural  powera  and  influences. 
If  these  influences  are  favourable,  they  flourish ;  if  adverse, 
they  decline ;  if  persistently  hostile,  they  perish.  They  remain 
stationary  for  thousands  of  years  where  the  conditions  of  food, 
climate,  and  geographical  surface  are  the  same ;  and  they 
change  gr.adually  but  inevitably  with  every  important  change 
in  these  vital  and  dominant  conditions.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  exercise  of  an  observ.ant,  reflective,  and  forecasting 
intelligence,  wields  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  modifles  her  pro¬ 
ductions  for  his  own  ends.  His  superior  intellect  enables  him 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  and  this  knowledge,  even  in 
its  ruder  forms,  is  power — a  governing,  controlling,  superin¬ 
tending  power.  Natura  enim  non  nisi  parendo  vincitur.  And 
man,  in  every  period  of  his  history,  has  been  so  far  the  servant 
and  interpreter  of  Nature  as  to  be  able  to  react  against  her 
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dominant  influences,  and  achieve  some  conquest  over  them 
however  small.  Even  in  its  lowest  forms,  humanity  has 
struggled  successfully  against  adverse  natural  conditions  that 
would  speedily  have  destroyed  any  animal  equally  unprotected 
and  defenceless  ;  and  from  these  humble  conquests  the  course 
of  civilisation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  human  progress,  has  been 
a  triumphant  inarch — a  series  of  victories  more  or  less  brilliant 
and  lasting — over  the  forces  and  productions  of  the  material 
world.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  may  be  said  that 
animals,  during  the  countless  ages  of  their  existence,  have  been 
absolutely  controlled  by  physical  influences — have  never  made 
the  smallest  independent  or  permanent  advance  in  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  or  even  material  improvement ;  while,  side  by  side,  and 
living  under  the  same  physical  conditions  Avith  these  fixed  and 
stationary  forms  of  life,  man  has  nev’er  ceased  to  advance,  in 
some  at  least,  of  the  elements  of  civilisation,  in  arts  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  knoAvledge,  virtue,  or  power.  Xot  unfrequently, 
indeed,  under  faA’ourable  conditions,  the  advance  has  been 
rapid  and  assured  in  all  those  directions.  While  progress  is 
thus  the  laAV  of  human  life  and  history,  animal  intelligence  is 
essentially  stationary. 

This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  fundamental 
distinctions  betAveen  the  tAvo  orders  of  being ;  and  it  separates 
them  by  a  gulf  Avhich  Mr.  DarAvin  and  his  friends  have  vainly 
attempted  to  bridge  over.  In  the  absence  of  any  relevant 
facts,  they  have,  it  is  true,  endeavoured  to  fill  the  chasm  AA'ith 
theories,  speculations,  and  suggestions.  Mr.  DarAvin’s  OAA-n 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  a  striking  monument  of  cumula¬ 
tive  but  baseless  conjecture.  Divested  of  literary  amplification 
and  of  miscellaneous  but  often  remote  scientific  analogies 
and  illustrations,  his  reasoning  may  be  said  to  rest  on  the 
simple  postulate  that  a  certain  number  of  possibilities — say 
half  a  dozen  or  so — constitute  a  certainty.  IlaAung  pointed 
out  that  this  conjecture  is  not  impossible,  and  that  conjec¬ 
ture  is  not  impossible,  and  the  other  conjecture  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  he  concludes  that  the  result  to  Avhich  these  possibilities 
point  is  therefore  certain.  And  this  conclusion  is  stated  so 
confidently,  and  accompanied  Avith  such  a  number  and  variety 
of  interesting  particulars,  that  the  logic  of  the  process  by  AVhich 
it  is  arrived  at  often  escapes  notice,  or  is  accepted  as  conclusiAe 
on  the  strength  of  the  Avriter’s  accomplishments  as  a  naturalist 
and  a  writer  on  natural  history.  The  missing  links  betAveen 
human  and  animal  Intelligence  have  not,  hoAvever,  been  disco¬ 
vered  ;  and  the  most  recent  and  elaborate  researches  into  the 
phases  of  savage  life  and  forms  of  early  culture  seem  to  make 
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the  chance  of  success  in  such  a  search  more  hopeless  and  remote 
than  ever. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  works  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  Mr.  Tylor  are  of  special  interest  and  value.  They 
have  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  partial  facts  and  narrow 
reasoning  of  Whately  and  others,  that  self-improvement,  self¬ 
development — in  a  word,  progress — is  the  great  law  of  human 
life  and  history.  They  have  specially  illustrated  the  working 
of  this  law  where  its  operation  has  been  most  strenuously 
denied,  in  the  case  of  savage  tribes  and  barbarous  races. 
These  researches  thus  tend  to  widen  and  deepen  the  interval 
between  men  and  animals,  by  showing  that  the  lowest  forms 
of  human  intelligence  are  not  only  immensely  higher  in  de¬ 
gree,  but  essentially  different  in  kind  from  the  highest  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  animal  intelligence.  Both  Mr.  Tylor  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock  insist  that  these  differences,  the  essential 
characteristics  of  humanity,  are  so  momentous  and  command¬ 
ing  as  to  throw  completely  into  the  shade  all  minor  distinc¬ 
tions  of  age,  or  race,  or  culture  amongst  the  various  members 
of  the  human  family.  ^Ir.  Tylor,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
work,  passes  over  these  differences  as  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  He  regards  even  the  extremes  of  savagery  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  broad  and 
common  features  which  characterise  man  wherever  he  is  found. 
The  lowest  savages,  the  most  degraded  races  yet  known,  are 
still  found  to  possess  and  manifest  all  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  humanity.  They  make  tools  and  weapons,  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  clothing  and  shelter,  cook  their  food,  have  a  rude, 
social  organisation,  a  general  sense  of  property,  communicate 
with  one  another  by  means  of  language,  pay  respect  to  their 
dead,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  unseen  personalities  and 
powers.  They  have  thus  the  rudiments,  as  it  w'ere,  of  industry 
and  commerce,  literature  and  art,  manners  and  morals,  law, 
government,  and  religion.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
amongst  ruder  races,  considerable  progress  is  sometimes  made 
in  some  of  these  departments  of  distinctively  human  activity. 
One  of  these  indeed — that  of  language — when  the  mental 
jKiwers  it  involves  are  fully  understood,  separates  man  immea¬ 
surably  from  the  very  highest  animal;  whilst  together  they 
make  rationality  or  conscious  intelligence  a  dividing  line  even 
more  broad  and  deep  than  vitality  itself.  Mr.  Tylor’s  work  is 
extremely  valuable  in  bringing  vividly  out  these  common  charac¬ 
teristics  of  humanity,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  under  every 
variety  of  culture.  We  agree  with  him  that  vast  as  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  savagery  and  civilisation,  it  is  of  little  account  in 
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comparison  with  the  deeper,  wider,  and  more  pregnant  differences 
that  separate  human  from  animal  life.  Mr.  Tylor  shows  that 
in  almost  every  department  of  culture  there  is  a  substantial 
identity  in  the  methods  of  working  and  reasoning  that  prevail  f 
among  the  savage  and  civilised ;  and  that  this  is  pre-eminently  [ 
true  of  the  higher  and  more  characteristic  results  of  human  intcl-  ; 
ligence — in  relation  to  language,  mythology,  and  religion.  The  ■ 
agreement  in  these  vital  particulars  helps  to  demonstrate  not  i 
only  the  unity  of  the  species,  but  the  identity  of  conscious  in-  L 
telligence  under  all  forms  and  in  all  stages  of  its  manifestation.  | 
With  regard  to  language,  for  example,  Mr.  Tylor  says  : —  | 

‘  Tlie  language  of  civilised  men  is  but  the  language  of  savages,  more  I 

or  less  improved  in  structure,  a  good  deal  extended  in  vocabulary,  made  | 

more  precise  in  the  dictionary  definition  of  words.  Tlie  development  I 

of  language  between  its  savage  and  cultured  stages  has  been  made  in  j 

its  details,  scarcely  in  its  principle.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  half  ! 

the  vast  defect  of  language  as  a  method  ()f  utterance,  and  half  the  vast  | 

defect  of  tliought  as  determined  by  the  influence  of  language,  are  due  j 

to  the  fact  that  speech  is  a  scheme  worked  out  by  the  rough  and  ready 
application  of  material  metaphor  and  imperfect  analogy,  in  ways  fitting  i 
rather  the  barbaric  education  of  those  who  formed  it  than  our  own. 
Language  is  one  of  those  intellectual  departments  in  which  we  have  ; 

gone  too  little  beyond  the  savage  .«tjite,  but  are  still  as  it  were  hacking  1 

with  stone  celts  and  twirling  laborious  friction-fire.’ 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  art  of  counting,  he  says  : —  j 

‘We  are  here  e.specially  concerned  with  gesture-counting  on  the 
fingers  as  an  .absolutely  savage  art  still  in  use  Jiiuong  children  and 
pejisants,  .and  with  the  system  of  numeral  words,  known  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  appearing  scantily  among  the  lowest  tribes  and  reaching  wit'tiin 
savage  limits  to  developments  which  the  highest  civilistition  has  only 
improved  in  detail.  These  two  methods  of  computation  by  gesture  and 
word  tell  the  story  of  primitive  arithmetic  in  a  way  that  can  be  hardly  | 
perverted  or  misunderstood.  .  .  .  They  are  distinct  records  of  develop-  : 

ment,  and  of  independent  development  among  .saa'age  tribes  to  whom  I 

some  writers  on  civilisation  have  rashly  denied  the  very  faculty  of  self-  I 

improvement’  j 

The  chapters  on  mythology  are  an  elaborate  illustration  of 
the  same  fact : —  I 

‘  From  savagery  up  to  civilisation  there  may  be  traced  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  stirs  a  course  of  thought,  changed  indeed  in  application, 
yet  never  broken  in  its  evident  connexion  from  first  to  last.  The  j 
savage  sees  individual  stars  as  animate  beings,  or  combines  star-groups  i 
into  living  celestial  creatures,  or  limbs  of  them,  or  objects  connected 
with  them;  while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale  of  civilisation,  the 
modern  astronomer  keeps  uji  just  such  ancient  fancies,  turning  them  to 
account  in  useful  .survival,  as  a  means  of  mapping  out  the  celestial 
globe.  The  savage  names  and  stories  of  stars  and 
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seem  at  first  but  cliiklish  and  purposeless  fancies ;  but  it  always  bap- 
pens  in  the  study  of  the  lower  nices  that  the  more  means  we  have  of 
understanding  their  thoughts,  the  more  sense  and  reason  do  we  find  in 
them.’ 

And  with  regard  to  the  lower  and  more  rudimentary  forms 
of  religious  belief,  ]Mr.  Tylor  justly  says  : — 

‘  Nor  because  the  religions  of  savage  tribes  may  be  rude  and  primi¬ 
tive,  compared  with  the  great  Asiatic  systems,  do  they  lie  too  low  for 
interest  and  even  for  respect.  The  question  really  lies  between  under¬ 
standing  and  misunderstanding  them.  Few  who  will  give  their  minds 
to  master  the  general  principles  of  savage  religion  will  ever  again  think 
it  ridiculous,  or  the  knowledge  of  it  superfluous  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  Far  from  its  belief  and  practices  being  a  rubbish-heap  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  folly,  they  are  consistent  and  logical  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
to  begin,  as  soon  as  even  roughly  clas.sified,  to  display  the  principles  of 
their  formation  and  development;  and  these  principles  prove  to  bo 
es.sentially  rational,  though  working  in  a  mental  condition  of  intense  and 
inveterate  ignoi-ance.’ 

The  general  result  of  !Mr.  Tylor’s  extensive  and  minute 
researches  into  the  forms  of  primitive  culture  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement,  that  the  more  carefully  and  profoundly 
savage  life  is  studied,  the  more  completely  is  It  found  to  rest 
on  the  same  basis  of  reason  as  the  higher  forms  of  civilisation. 
The  same  principles  of  reasoning,  the  same  central  and  govern¬ 
ing  convictions,  both  of  belief  and  practice,  are  found  to  run 
through  the  Avhole  line  of  human  cultui’e  and  human  progress. 

Mr.  Tylor  has  himself  adverted  to  the  causes  which  have 
so  long  helped  to  obscure  tliis  truth  and  delay  its  general 
recognition. 

‘  Popular  opinion  has  under-estimated  the  man  as  much  as  it  over¬ 
estimated  the  monkey.  We  know  how  siiilors  and  emigrants  can  look 
on  sjivages  as  senseless,  ape-like  brutes,  and  how  some  writers  on  an¬ 
thropology  have  contrived  to  make  out  of  the  moderate  intellectual 
difference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  negro  something  e(iuivalent 
to  the  immense  interval  between  a  negro  and  a  gorilla.  Thus  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  savages  may  seem  mere 
apes  to  the  eyes  of  men  who  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts  in  the  forests, 
who  can  only  hear  in  their  language  a  sort  of  irrational  gurgling  and 
barking,  and  who  fail  totally  to  appreciate  the  real  culture  which  better 
acqiuiintance  always  .shows  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  man.’ 

It  is  in  fact  only  settled  ignorance  or  prejudice  that,  in  the 
light  of  modern  inquiry,  could  persist  in  holding  that  the 
higher  quadrumana  or  anthropoid  apes  even  approach  the  lower 
races  of  mankind  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  intelligence. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  whole  interval 
between  rationality  and  irrationality.  Amongst  none  of  the 
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higher  apes  is  there  found  any  of  the  distinctive  manifestations 
of  reason,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  these  are  uniformly  })resent 
amongst  the  lowest  races  of  mankind.  We  have  thus  in  human 
life  and  human  history  a  new  power,  manifesting  itself  by  new 
and  distinctive  products,  of  which  no  traces  are  found  in  any 
form  of  merely  animal  life.  This  power  is  conscious  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  determines  a  vital  difference  in  kind  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
It  constitutes,  indeed,  a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  marked 
by  new  powers,  operations,  and  productions.  This  fact  vitiates 
at  the  very  outset  Mr.  Darwin’s  attempted  evolution  of  reason 
and  conscience  from  merely  animal  elements.  Even  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  sense,  in  a  being  endowed  with  self-consciousness,  are 
conditioned  by  the  higher  attribute;  and  the  statement  that,  ‘  as 
‘  man  possesses  the  same  senses  as  the  lower  animals,  his  funda- 
‘  mental  intuitions  must  be  the  same,’  is  an  enormous  assump¬ 
tion,  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  proof.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  work,  indeed,  Mr.  Darwin 
reads  his  own  conscious  experience  into  the  life  of  animals 
Avho  show  no  sign  of  possessing  consciousness,  just  as  the 
savage,  going  one  step  further,  attributes  intelligence  and  will 
to  inanimate  objects.  INIr.  Darwin’s  Avhole  argument  on  the 
subject  is,  in  fact,  only  a  finer  form  of  savage  reasoning. 
Extremes  meet,  and  the  fetichism  of  modern  science,  though  of 
course  not  so  crude  and  obtrusive,  is  in  this  particular  as  real 
as  the  fetichism  of  barbarous  races.  It  is  the  history  and 
development  of  this  new  power,  defined  by  rationality  or 
conscious  intelligence,  that  writers  on  culture  have  to  trace ; 
and  however  far  they  may  go  back,  they  must  at  least  have 
this  expanding  j)rogressive  force  to  begin  with.  The  primitive 
state  of  mankind  must  be  one  in  which  this  power  is  jjresent 
and  operative,  or,  in  other  words,  reflects  itself  in  results,  like 
in  kind,  though  not  equal  in  degree,  to  those  everywhere 
present  among  the  known  and  cultured  races  of  mankind. 

Our  space  is  gone,  or  we  should  like  to  notice  in  some  detail 
the  chapters  in  which  ^Ir.  Tylor  deals  with  mythology  and 
the  rudiments  of  religious  belief.  A  ivord  or  two  must  suffice. 
In  tracing  the  early  forms  of  mythology,  Mr.  Tylor  of  course 
adopts  the  comparative  method,  the  only  one  likely  to  produce 
fruitful  and  solid  results ;  but  he  avoids  the  error  into  which 
some  mythologists  have  fallen,  of  applying  this  method  in  a 
partial,  extreme,  and  almost  ludicrously  one-sided  manner. 
He  finds  the  primitive  and  prolific  source  of  myths  not  in 
language,  w'hich  is  the  Instrument  of  thought,  but  in  thought 
itself,  in  certain  natural  tendencies  and  workings  of  the  mind 
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in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  is  the  tendency  to  attribute  our  own  conscious 
experience  to  inanimate  objects.  The  basis  ujmn  which  early 
myths  are  built  is  not,  Mr.  Tylor  urges  with  considerable 
force,  mere  poetic  fancy  and  transformed  metaphor.  They  rest 
iij)on  a  broad  philosophy  of  nature,  early  and  crude  indeed, 
but  thoughtful,  consistent,  and  eminently  serious  in  its  scope 
and  meaning.  The  analogy  of  nature  is  another  fruitful  source 
of  myth ;  and  to  assume  for  conceptions  derived  from  this 
source  no  deeper  origin  than  metaphorical  phrases,  would  be  ‘  to 
‘  ignore  one  of  the  great  transitions  of  our  intellectual  history.’ 

‘  For  myself,  I  am  disposed  to  think  (differing  here  in  some  measure 
froui  Professor  Max  Muller’s  view  of  the  subject),  that  the  mythology 
of  the  lower  races  rests  especially  on  a  basis  of  real  and  sensible 
analogy,  and  that  the  great  expansion  of  verbal  metaphor  into  myth 
belongs  to  more  advanced  periods  of  civilisation.  In  a  word,  I  take 
material  my'th  to  be  the  primary'^,  the  verbal  myth  to  be  the  secondary 
formation.  But  whether  this  opinion  be  historically  sound  or  not,  the 
ilifferencc  in  nature  between  my'th  founded  on  fact  and  myth  founded 
on  word  is  sufficiently  manifest.  The  want  of  reality  in  verbal  meta¬ 
phor  cannot  be  effectually  hidden  by  the  utmost  .stretch  of  imagination.’ 

Further  on,  in  dealing  at  large  with  the  myths  derived  from 
natural  objects,  Mr.  Tylor  condemns  still  more  emphatically 
the  extravagances  of  solar  interpretation  Avhich  the  writings 
of  the  meteorological  school  illustrate. 

‘Xo  one-sided  interpretation  can  be  permitted  to  absorb  into  a  single 
theory  such  endle.ss  many-sided  correspondences  as  these.  Bash  in¬ 
ferences  which  on  the  strength  of  mere  resemblance  derive  episodes  of 
myth  from  episodes  of  nature  must  be  regarded  with  utter  mistrust,  for 
the  student  who  has  no  more  stringent  criterion  than  this  for  his  myths 
of  .sun  and  sky  and  dawn  will  find  them  wherever  it  pleases  him  to 
seek  them.  It  may  be  judged  by  simple  trial  what  such  a  method  may 
lead  to ;  no  legend,  no  allegory,  no  nursery'  rhyme,  is  safe  from  the 
hermeneutics  of  a  thorough-going  mythologic  theorist.’ 

!Mr.  Tylor  treats  of  the  primitive  conceptions  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  rudimentary  forms  of  religious  belief,  under  the 
general  head  of  Animism.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  worked 
out  with  great  care,  and  with  a  mass  of  illustrative  detail 
that  fills  nearly  half  the  work.  Tlie  facts,  it  need  scarcely'  be 
.said,  are  collected  from  all  quarters  Avith  enormous  industry, 
sifted  with  critical  skill,  and  exhibited  in  a  systematic  shape 
or  series  of  developments.  The  author  evidently  regards  the 
evolution  of  these  primitive  conceptions  as  one  of  the  mt)st 
important  ])arts  of  his  work ;  but,  so  far  as  the  general  drift 
and  suggested  conclusions  of  the  exposition  are  concerned,  it 
appears  to  us  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.  Mr.  Tylor’s  general 
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argument  on  this  head  appears  to  be  that,  inasmucli  as  the 
belief  in  sjnritual  existences  ])revail3  universally  amongst 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  such  beings  do  not  exist.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  very  summary  turning  of  the  tables  on  the  old 
position,  that  the  universal  and  ii’rcsistible  character  of  this 
belief  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  an  evidence  of  its  objective 
validity.  But,  after  all,  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  in  the 
old  position  than  in  the  new.  That  a  given  belief,  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  objects  out  of  itself,  should  inevitably  arise 
from  the  contact  of  the  human  nnnd  with  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  afford  at  least  a  presumption 
of  its  having  some  foundation  in  nature  ;  and  this  jn-esumption 
is  certainly  not  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  belief  is  found 
in  a  crude  or  elementary  shape  even  amongst  the  lowest  races. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  the  belief  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  product  of  human  reason  or  conscious  intelligence 
working  on  the  materials  of  experience.  ^Ir.  Tylor,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  work,  attemiits  to  meet  the  argument,  that 
the  universality  of  a  belief  is  a  j)resumption  in  favour  of  its 
having  some  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  by  saying, 
that  ‘  the  cause  why  men  do  hold  an  opinion,  or  practise  a 
‘  custom,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  reason  why  they  ought 
‘  to  do  so.’  This  is  true  enough,  of  course.  But,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  fact  that  a  jtarticular  belief  universally  prevails,  is 
surely  in  itself  no  proof  that  it  is  a  mere  subjective  delusion, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  rejected.  Mr.  Tylor  goes  on  to  say, 
in  obvious  reference  to  the  subsequent  discussion  as  to  the 
belief  in  spiritual  beings  : 

‘  As  it  has  more  than  once  liaj)])cned  to  myself  to  find  my  collections 
of  traditions  and  beliefs  thus  made  to  prove  their  own  objective  truth, 
without  proper  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  actually 
received,  I  take  this  occasion  of  remarking  that  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  will  serve  erpially  well  to  demonstrate,  by  the  strong  and  wide 
consent  of  nations,  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  nightmare  the  visit  of  a 
demon.’ 

The  only  jdausibillty  which  this  statement  possesses  as  an 
argument  lies  in  the  illustrations,  and  they  are  altogether 
irrelevant.  That  such  examples  should  be  offered  as  [)arallel 
cases  to  the  belief  in  the  existenee  of  spiritual  beings,  illus¬ 
trates  afresh  the  psychological  confusion  often  found  in 
^Ir.  Tylor's  reasoning  oh  j)hilosophical  questions.  In  this  ca.se, 
the  confusion  is  that  between  a  general  law  and  the  primitive 
or  childish  attempts  at  its  application — between  a  rational 
principle  and  the  crude  uncultured  examples  of  its  early  work¬ 
ing.  Given  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  spiritual  powers  as 
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the  universal  characteristic  of  liuman  reason,  such  a  belief 
■would  be  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  grotesque  and  monstrous 
forms  in  the  early  operations  of  the  savage  mind.  It  would 
naturally  result  in  the  attribution  of  souls  or  spiritual  life  to 
stocks  and  stones,  tools  and  wea|x>ns,  as  well  as  to  more 
striking  objects  and  forces  in  the  material  Avorld.  But  these 
attributions,  even  Avhen  most  extreme  and  absurd,  do  not  dis¬ 
credit,  much  less  disprove,  the  essential  rationality  and  objective 
worth  of  the  belief,  any  more  than  the  attribution  of  particular 
effects  to  absurd  causes  destroys  the  existence  of  causath>n 
in  nature.  The  two  cases  are  indeed  strictly  parallel ;  and 
i\Ir.  Tylor's  general  argument,  ti’ansferred  to  the  region  of 
science,  would  be  that,  because  particular  effects  have  been 
referred  by  the  rude  and  ignorant  to  false  and  preposterous 
causes,  therefore  no  such  thing  as  real  power  or  effective 
causation  exists  in  nature.  Both  beliefs  are,  in  fact,  the 
natural  reflex  of  the  conscious  intelligence  which  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  attribute  of  man.  In  the  order  of  nature,  he  cannot 
but  see  the  reflection  of  his  own  intelligence,  and,  in  the  changes 
of  nature,  the  reflection  of  the  power  he  is  conscious  of  w'ithin  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  fact  or  suggestion  in  Mr.  Tylor’s  discussion 
of  the  subject  that  goes  to  dispi*ove  the  essential  reasonableness 
and  objective  validity  of  these  irresistible  beliefs.  Both  beliefs 
are  at  first  manifested  in  very  crude  forms,  but,  as  it  is  the  office 
of  science  to  ])urify  the  working  of  the  one,  so  it  is  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  religion  to  guide,  control,  and  elevate  the  activity 
of  the  other.  But  the  wide  general  question  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  We  have  adverted  to  it  merely  to  illustrate  what 
seems  to  us  the  chief  defect  of  !Mr.  Tylor’s  work — the  want  of 
exact  psychological  knowledge,  a  defective  acquaintance  with 
mental  facts,  with  what  has  been  scientifically  established  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind.  This  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  confusion  running  through  the  dis- 
cussion  on  moral  freedom,  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  in  the 
references  to  the  theory  of  ideas  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  result  is,  that  most  of  ]Mr.  Tylor’s  Important  lines  of 
reasoning  are  traversed  by  other  facts  and  arguments  that 
largely  modify,  and  in  some  cases  reverse,  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived.  Apart  from  this  central  defect,  his 
volumes  are  entitled  to  very  high  praise,  and  may  justly  rank 
as  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  in  this  country  to 
the  early  history  of  civilisation  ;  and,  however  much  we  may  at 
times  differ  from  some  of  the  author’s  conclusions,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  noble  spirit — the  fairness,  candour,  and  love 
of  scientific  truth — that  animates  the  exposition  throughout. 
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Akt.  V. — 1.  A  New  History  of  Paiutiny  in  Italy,  from  the 
Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Witli  Illustrations.  By 
J.  A.  Ckowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  Authors  of 
‘  The  Early  Flemish  Painters.’  8vo.  Two  vols.  London  : 
1864. 

2.  A  Continuation  of  the  Same.  Yol.  III.  London:  1866. 

3.  A  History  of  Paintiny  in  North  Italy,  from  the  Fourteenth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Illustrations.  By  J.  A. 
CnowE  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  In  two  vols.  Lon¬ 
don:  1871. 

^IIE  work  which  heads  this  article  has  now  swollen  to  the 
dimensions  of  five  large  volumes,  containing  some  three 
thousand  pages.  A  notice  of  the  two  first  volumes  appeared 
in  this  Review  in  1865.  The  materials,  since  gradually  added 
— the  third  volume  in  1866,  the  two  volumes  on  ‘  North  Italian 
‘  Painting’  in  1871 — impress  us,  however,  so  strongly  with  a 
sense  of  their  value,  that  we  feel  justified  in  })artly  retracing 
our  steps.  As  contributions  to  a  special  de])artment  of  history 
this  work  is  strictly  new  in  the  sense  of  owing  less  to  previous 
writers  than  any  yet  undertaken  ;  and  thorough  to  a  degree 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  very  thorough  ])erusal.  Vasari’s 
Lives  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  text-book ;  bit  by  bit  his  mis¬ 
takes  and  omissions  have  been  detected.  Yet  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  his  merits,  for  his  day,  were  I’elatively  as  great 
as  those  of  the  work  before  us ;  his  research,  however  in¬ 
ferior,  more  novel,  and  his  style  unique  in  a  lightness  and 
ease  the  farthest  removed  from  the  pedantry  of  the  time. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  more  important  respects,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  greater  conti'ast  than  between  the  work  first 
published  in  1551,  and  these  volumes,  commenced  more  than 
three  centuries  later;  our  contemporaries  failing  in  all  wherein 
the  old  Florentine  excelled,  and  vice  versa ;  the  true  gain  in  the 
exchange  being  all  on  the  side  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval¬ 
caselle.  We  have  lost  much  that  is  entertaining — the  fiow 
and  the  sparkle,  equally  as  the  gossip,  the  exaggeration,  and 
the  mistatement ;  but  we  have  gained  in  their  stead  accuracy, 
fulness,  and  learning,  of  a  rarely  sterling  kind.  Still,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  authentic  history  should  not  be  given  in  a 
more  readable  form, — why  the  contrast  should  be  strained  to 
its  utmost  limits.  As  the  absurd  and  farfetched  style  of  this 
otherwise  admirable  work  is  the  first  thing  that  will  be  sure 
to  strike  the  reader,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  and  regret 
it  at  once. 
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For  nothing  has  been  gained,  but,  rather  much  popularity 
lost,  by  a  crude  and  crotchety  vocabulary,  equally  at  variance 
with  the  propriety  of  history,  and  with  the  accepted  phraseology 
of  art;  technical  terms  being  almost  as  rigorous  in  art  as  in 
science.  But  these  pages  teem  with  new-coined  expressions 
which  have  no  graphic  merit  to  excuse  their  novelty.  Why 
should  ‘  nimbs  ’  be  put  for  glories,  ‘  masks  ’  for  faces,  ‘  frames  ’ 
for  figures,  ‘  glazes  ’  for  glazings,  ‘  j)a8sages  ’  for  gradations, 

‘  card  ’  for  cartellino,  ‘  table  ’  for  panel ;  ‘  the  transit  of  the 
‘  Virgin,’  or  ‘  the  Ascension  of  Mary,’  for  the  Assumption  ? 
Why  should  the  reader  be  required  to  translate  such  terms  as 
‘  addled  folds,’  ‘  the  birth  of  the  arches,’  ‘  the  lie  of  the  Rc- 
‘  deemer’s  frame,’  ‘  an  incorrect  and  pinguid  child,’  ‘  the  ruck 
‘  of  his  class,’  ‘  the  artificial  run  of  the  contours,’  ‘  the  genius 
‘  of  ensemble,’  ‘  long-tailed  eyelids,’  ‘  a  nose  whose  ball  pro- 
‘  jected,’  •  a  bust  almost  smothered  in  smears,’  and  similar 
phrases  which  seriously  interrupt  the  attention  and  respect 
due  to  such  researches  ? 

In  a  work,  too,  Avhich  OAves  its  contents  principally,  we 
believe,  to  an  Italian,  an  accurate  rendering  of  Italian  names 
and  Avoi’ds  should  be  a  matter  of  course.  For  instance, 
Andrea  dal  Castagno,  not  del,  and  Domenico  Veneziano,  not 
Vemziano,  can  be  shoAvn  to  have  been  the  customary  spelling 
of  each  name  since  the  fifteenth  century,*  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  inaugurate  such  changes  without  giving  his  authority. 
Still  less  is  there  any  excuse  for  the  omission  of  the  one  accent 
which  plays  so  important  a  2)art  in  determining  Italian  jn-o- 
nunciation.  Qni,  Avithout  an  accent  is  not  Italian  at  all ; 
nor  maesta,  nor  podesta,  nor  Trinita,  nor  citta,  pieta,  nor 
felicita;  nor  Forli,  nor,  Avith  all  reverence,  Gesu.  Nor 
does  an  Italian  of  any  education  Avrite  ‘  Castel  del  Uovo’ 
instead  of  dell’  Uovo,  or  ‘  Lettere  Sanese’  instead  of  Sanesi, 
nor  ‘  S.  Lucia  di  Bardi,’  or  ‘  S.  Maria  de  Servi,’  instead  of 
in  both  cases  de’,  nor  ‘  S.  Remedio  ’  for  Rimedio,  nor  ‘  S. 

‘  Rainero  ’  for  Raniero ;  nor  does  he  talk  of  the  ‘  Fra  ’  instead 
of  the  Frate;  AA-ith  numerous  other  conceits  and  barbarisms 
AA'hich  might  pass  for  misprints  in  pages  teeming  Avith  such 
frailties,  Averc  they  not  carefully  repeated  throughout  the 
AA’ork.  One  can  make  alloAvance  for  the  good  faith  AA'ith  Avhich 
the  authors,  one  a  foreigner,  and  the  other  living  abroad, 
quote  a  ‘  Mr.  Bathhouse  ’  as  the  purchaser  of  certain  pictures ; 
an  error  arising  from  a  confusion  of  the  late  Lord  Ashbur- 

*  Giovanni  Santi  in  his  ‘  Cronaca  ’  says  expressly,  ‘  Domenico 
‘  chiamato  il  Veneziano.’ 
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ton’s  name  with  that  of  his  London  residence ;  and  which  finds 
a  counterpart  in  Xagler’s  ‘  Kunst-Lcxicon,’  where  the  reader 
is  gravely  informed  that  George  Cruikshank  was  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Simon  Pure.  But  these  gentlemen  ought  to 
be  aware  that  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  !Mura  at  Rome 
did  not  ‘  perish  in  the  fire  of  last  century,’  and  further,  and 
especially  that  the  assertion  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  born 
in  1127  and  died  1241  is,  under  every  aspect,  embarrassing 
to  the  reader. 

But  with  these  quotations  of  most  avoidable  blunders  we 
have  said  our  worst.  What  the  precise  compact  is  between  the 
two  labourers  in  this  vast  field  avc  know  not ;  or  whether  tlie 
matter  be  all  owing  to  the  Italian,  and  the  manner  to  the 
English  gentleman  ;  but  we  are  well  aware  that  the  fruits 
of  Signor  Cavalcasclle’s  indefatigable  pilgrimage  throughout 
his  native  country,  embodied  in  Italian  notes  and  illustrated 
by  plans,  diagrams,  and  sketches,  presented  a  species  of  short¬ 
hand,  which,  however  intelligent,  Avas  not  easily  reducible  into 
any  language.  The  labour  incurred  by  !Mr.  Crowe  in  giving 
form  and  order  to  such  materials  must  have  been  simply 
enormous,  though  such  is  their  value  that  in  any  shape  they 
are  an  immense  boon.  Vasari  Avrote  Avith  no  conscientious¬ 
ness — it  Avas  not  a  j)opular  commodity  Avith  the  favourites  of 
^ledici  pi’inccs  in  the  sixteenth  century — our  authors  have 
almost  overdone  the  virtue.  There  never  Avas  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts  brought  together.  They  may  be  as  dry  as  dust, 
but  they  arc  also  as  minute.  Patiently  extracted  from  every 
possible  source — from  letters,  account-books,  registers  and  Avills, 
— from  returns  of  taxes,  purchases  of  land,  and  leases  of  houses, 
— from  records  of  partnerships,  contracts,  and  salaries,  of  law¬ 
suits,  sentences,  and  appeals, — of  debts  and  doAvries, — inde- 
fatigably  traced  tlu’ough  the  AA'orm-eaten  accumulations  Avhich 
block  up  the  limbus  of  forgotten  things — the  contents  of 
these  pages  may  be  said  to  have  completely  exhausted  the 
subject.  Within  them  lie  also  comprised  in  an  accessible  form 
every  credible  notice  hitherto  scattered  through  the  antiquated 
art-history  of  centuries.  For  all  that  tribe  of  local  Guida's, 
Avhich  have  formed  a  .curious  speciality  in  Italian  literature 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been  ransacked  for  Avhat  they 
are  AV'orth,  and  melted  doAvn  into  this  Aast  conglomerate  of 
historical  plumpudding  stone. 

Let  no  one  then  fancy  that  he  knoAA’s  or  has  heard  of  a  Avail 
or  panel, — or  Avreck,  or  rag,  of  any  kind  that  has  escaped 
Signor  Cav'alcaselle ;  that  gentleman’s  itinerary  AA’onld  form 
a  curious  Aveb  over  the  surface  of  Italy.  So  rich  are  the  re- 
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suits,  so  endless  the  entries,  that  a  mere  alphabetical  register 
of  each  master’s  works — what  they  are,  where  they  are,  and 
how  they  are — would  be  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  As 
it  is,  the  index,  though  full  to  redundance,  is  confused  and 
faulty.  Nor  are  the  missing  pictures,  and  their  name  is 
Legion,  neglected.  They  have  a  category  of  their  own,  which, 
it  may  be  predicted,  will  one  day  open  the  way  to  some 
genuine  claimants  and  to  more  impostors.  For  this  work  and 
the  Lives  of  Vasari  are  antithetical  in  a  further  sense.  He 
wrote  when  art  had  reached  its  climax,  and  morals  and 
political  virtue  were  rapidly  declining ;  these  gentlemen  come 
into  the  field  with  the  revival  of  Italy,  if  not  of  its  art. 
Vasari  supplied  an  inventory  in  some  measure  of  what  Italy- 
then  possessed — Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  sujiply  one 
of  what  she  now  possesses.  The  fate  of  objects  of  art  furnishes 
a  vein  of  history  through  which  the  same  pulse  beats  that 
regulates  the  whole  system.  There  is  no  surer  recoi-d  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Italian  race  during  three  centuries  than 
the  destruction  and  decay  of  their  proudest  monuments.  One 
is  aecustomed  to  look  upon  lieformations  and  iconoclastic 
furies  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  beautiful.  Italy  had  no 
Reformation ; — the  Homan  Church  boasts  of  being  unchange¬ 
able,  except  for  greater  conservatism.  Here  and  there  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  mercenaries  committed  acts  of  vandalism 
— as  in  the  destruction  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  equestrian 
statue — but,  generally  speaking,  the  loss  to  art  may-  be  said 
to  have  been  listlessly  and  brutishly-  inflicted  from  within, — 
from  the  causes  which  gave  Italians  no  country,  and  therefore 
nothing  national  to  respect. 

To  return  to  our  authors.  If,  in  the  light  of  history,  or 
rather  of  the  materials  of  history-,  this  work  be  unassailable, 
in  the  light  of  connoisseurshiji,  however  highly  to  be  respected, 
it  is,  of  course,  open  to  diversities  of  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
such  I’eversals  of  old  stock  beliefs,  such  vindications  of  ‘  the 
‘  great  wronged  soul  of  an  ancient  master,’  as  are  among  the 
prominent  novelties,  are  justified  rather  by  stubborn  facts 
than  by  any  subtlety  of  knowledge.  If  Giotto  have  lost  the 
credit  of  the  frescoes  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Incoronata  at 
Naples  (and  they  were  no  credit  to  him),  it  is  less  owing  to 
Signor  Cavalcaselle’s  consummate  knowledge  of  early  Italian 
ai-t,  than  to  the  simple  discovery-  that  the  espousals  between  the 
royal  pair,  represented  under  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage, 
were  not  solemnised  till  eleven  years  after  Giotto’s  death, 
nor  the  wall  which  they  decorate  erected  till  later  still.  Dis¬ 
coveries  of  this  kind — of  men  who,  like  IMasolino,  outlived 
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their  successors ;  like  Domenico  Veneziano,  survived  their 
murderers;  like  Cosimo  Rosselli,  ruined  by  wicked  pursuit 
of  alchemy,  who  left  a  comfortable  fortune ;  like  Colantonio 
di  Fiore,  who  never  existed  at  all — discoveries  of  this  kind, 
we  repeat,  are  numerous  and  incontrovertible. 

The  arguments,  again,  which  deprive  Orcagna  of  the  grand 
frescoes  hitherto  assigned  to  him  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa, 
and  Masolino,  of  his  share  of  the  decorations  of  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  though  not  precisely  of  the  class  above  cited,  are  in 
both  cases  sufficiently  convincing.  The  silence  of  local  and 
contemporary  records,  Avhich  took  note  of  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  great  masters,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  no 
trifling  kind ;  and,  if,  in  addition,  an  alibi  can  be  set  up  on 
the  part  of  the  painter,  or  the  presence  proved  of  some  limner 
who,  according  to  the  loose  nomenclature  of  the  day,  passed 
under  a  similar  name,  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  the 
verdict.  As  we  come  later  these  discoveries  are  not  so 
startling.  The  existence  of  LTngegno,  for  instance,  as  a 
painter  and  fellow-scholar  of  Raphael,  has  long  been  doubted, 
and  our  authors  trouble  themselves  little  to  bring  him  to  life ; 
they  deal  more  in  well-grounded  surmises,  destined,  probably,  to 
mature  into  certainty,  that  history  has  in  several  cases  created 
two  men,  or  even  three,  out  of  one.  That  Bissolo  and  Pietro 
degli  Ingannati,  for  example,  are  identical;  that  Andrea  di 
Bergamo  and  Cordelle  Aghi  are  only  different  names  for 
Previtali ;  that  Vittor  Belliniano,  Vittor  Bellini,  Beilin  Bellini, 
and  Vittor  di  Matteo  are  one  and  the  same ;  that  a  like  identity 
exists  between  Morto  da  Feltre  and  Pietro  Luzzi  da  Feltre, 
commonly  called  Zaratro,  and  also  possibly  between  Paolo 
Zoppo  and  Vincenzo  Foppa  the  younger.  ^Meanwhile,  they 
have  relieved  Giorgione  of  the  paternity,  which  did  him  no 
honour,  of  the  ‘  Meeting  of  .Facob  and  Rachel’  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  and  point  out  that  the  initials  G.  B.  F.  inscribed  on 
a  sack  (not  a  stone)  in  the  foreground  signify,  far  more  pro- 
.bablv,  ‘Giovanni  Busi  (Cariani)  fecit,’  than  ‘Giorgio  Bar- 
‘  barelli  fecit.’ 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  work  gf  this  kind  was  not 
produced  earlier.  It  required  for  its  author  a  combination 
j  not  easily  found — a  man  of  education  and  of  special  know- 

I  ledge  of  art,  a  good  draughtsman,  an  Italian,  a  Roman  Ca- 

1  tholic,  one  versed  in  the  humours  and  ways  of  his  countrymen, 

not  afraid  to  bully  priests  and  to  flatter  nuns,  to  disturb  the 
frippery  on  Italian  altars,  and  to  mount  himself  in  their 
^  place.  Nor,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  there  been 

,  any  chance  of  a  demand  for  such  a  work.  It  has  taken  long  to 
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rear  the  interest  which  has  encouraged  and  materially  assisted 
Signor  Cavalcaselle  in  his  labours.  The  taste  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself,  as  evident  in  his  foreign  journals,  was  very 
one-sided.  He  had  not  arrived  at  any  appreciation  of  masters 
now  felt  to  be  among  the  most  fascinating  that  mediaeval  art 
has  produced.  Beautiful  things  abounded  in  his  path,  with 
all  the  advantage  of  being  a  century  less  ruined,  which  he 
passed  without  a  comment.  The  French  commissioners  also, 
who,  like  those  whom  Cicero  called  the  bloodhounds  of  Verres, 
scoured  the  country  in  the  rear  of  Napoleon’s  armies,  were 
guided  mainly  by  the  notoriety  of  the  objects  they  stole. 
Works  not  then  in  fashion  were  left  in  peace ;  and  among 
those  were  the  exquisite  productions  of  a  Giovanni  Bellini,  a 
Bernardo  Luini,  and  a  Francesco  Francial  Within  these  last 
thirty  years  also  such  >vritings  as  Mr.  Ruskin’s  have  denied 
rather  than  upheld  the  cardinal  principle  that  catholicity  of 
feeling  is  the  only  shibboleth  of  the  genuine  lover.  To  such 
genuine  lover  every  school  has  its  merits  and  relative  interest, 
— those  merits  consisting,  as  between  the  arts  themselves,  in 
their  differences  rather  than  in  their  resemblances.  So  that 
to  criticise  a  Teniers  because  he  has  neither  the  subjects 
nor  the  style  of  a  Tintoret,  is  an  involuntary  tribute  rather 
than  a  reproach.  As  the  art  of  painting  has  been  formed 
by  a  succession  of  stages,  so  the  art  of  taste,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  must  be  acquired  on  the  same  road;  though 
generally  in  a  retrospective  direction,  as  if  from  the  flower 
back  to  the  bud.  No  enthusiasm  for  ripe  art  excuses,  no  real 
perception  of  beauty  permits  of  contempt  or  even  blindness 
for  the  generations  Avhich  have  laboured  in  its  development. 
Boschini’s  simile  of  a  ship,  applied  to  Venetian  art,  in  his 
‘  Carta  del  Navigar  pittoresco,’  is  equally  applicable  to  Italian 
art  generally.  Giotto  may  be  figuratively  said  to  have  laid 
the  stocks;  Orcagna  to  have  fashioned  the  timbers;  Fra 
Angelico  to  have  contrived  the  portholes ;  Uccello  and  Sig¬ 
norelli  to  have  fixed  the  rudder ;  Masaccio  to  have  reared  the 
masts ;  and  Ghirlandajo  to  have  added  the  sails  ;  while  others 
caulked,  and  fitted,  and  ornamented,  till  the  gallant  vessel 
stood  complete.  In  other  words,  the  perfect  stature  of  art, 
attained  by  a  few,  has  been  the  gradual  structure  of  many  ; 
each  adding  some  beauty  or  strength — all  growth ;  here  and 
there  a  strong  man  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  perceiving  a  breadth  of  horizon  unrevealed  before  ; 
while  minor  votaries  crossed  and  recrossed  the  path ;  some 
struggling  through  byeways  of  sculpture,  architecture,  carv¬ 
ing,  and  goldsmith’s  work,  till  the  many  metals  were  gradually 
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smelted  and  welded  together  into  the  matchless  Corinthian 
brass  of  the  cinque  cento. 

At  present  this  work,  though  already  so  large,  is  far  from 
complete.  It  stops  short  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Kaphael,  Titian, 
^Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  &c.  There  is  more,  however, 
to  be  said  of  early  art  than  of  that  of  a  riper  kind  ;  this  speaks 
for  itself,  and  also  presents  fewer  difficulties  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion.  Indeed  no  justice  can  be  done  to  the  labours  of  Signor 
Cavalcaselle  without  alluding,  as  we  shall  do  presently,  to  the 
difficulties  that  have  stood  in  his  way. 

AVe  have  no  intention  to  accompany  the  authors  from  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  art  of  the  second  century.  The 
art  of  the  Catacombs  has  been  from  the  time  of  Bosio  inter- 
])reted  to  suit  foregone  conclusions ;  the  conclusions  have 
been  cast  aside,  but  the  interpretations  still  cling.  The  reader 
is  further  misled  by  woodcuts,  too  long  seen  in  Kugler’s 
‘  Handbook  of  Italian  Art,’  representing  so-called  pictures  of 
our  Lord,  the  Avoodcuts  being  as  untrue  to  their  prototypes  as 
tlie  explanations  are  to  them.  The  Byzantine  element  also, 
as  such,  except,  perhai)s,  in  the  occasional  traditional  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  subject,  as  with  Duccio,  belongs  rather  to  the 
department  of  archaeology,  and  adds  but  little  interest  to  the 
revival  of  painting.  Italian  painting,  properly  so  called,  dates 
from  the  time  when  ai’t,  having  exhausted  her  old  ({uarry,  Avas 
dug  out  of  new  ground  by  young  and  fresh  hands,  Avhose 
greatest  merit  it  is  to  have  cast  off  the  Byzantine  fetters. 
Xor  does  it  appear  that  the  study  of  Christian  archaaology  has 
been  profound  on  the  part  of  our  authors.  They  are  not 
aAvare,  for  instance,  that  a  coincidence  betAveen  Andrea  dal 
Castagno  and  Pietro  della  Francesca  in  representing  the 
Virgin  ‘  in  vulgar  lamentation  Avith  her  cheek  resting  on  her 
‘  hand,’  arose  from  the  fact  tliat  both  these  painters  (and  many 
other’s)  adopted  the  traditional  gesture  of  grief  derived  from  the 
antique,  and  transmitted  through  Byzantine  art.  Also,  that 
the  action  of  the  Infant  Saviour  in  a  Avork  by  Giotto,  where 
the  Child  is  represented  ‘  sucking  its  tiny  hand,’  is  OAving,  not 
as  they  think  to  the  master’s  more  attentive  observation  of 
nature,  but  to  the  Christian  tradition,  continued  much  later 
than  Giotto,  Avhich  makes  the  Child  put  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth  in  token  that  He  is  ‘  The  AVord.’  Xor  do  these  gentle¬ 
men  seem  aAvare  that  in  describing  the  Archangel  Michael,  or 
any  angel,  as  giving  the  benediction,  they  commit  a  very 
grave  breach  of  spiritual  etiquette. 

In  turning  to  the  young  and  fresh  hands  just  mentioned,  the 
nature  of  the  materials  on  Avhich  judgment  can  be  formed, 
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must  be  taken  into  account.  From  the  time  of  Giotto  to  that 
of  Mantegna,  every  painter  of  note  has  left  his  chef s-d! oeuvre 
to  posterity  in  the  form  of  fresco.  Such  examples  of  easel 
pictures  as  have  survived,  are  for  the  most  part  very  inade¬ 
quate  specimens  of  their  powers.  The  panel  was  to  the 
painter  as  an  unwonted  instrument  to  a  musician.  The  wall 
was  his  real  field,  to  which  he  entrusted  his  greatest  efforts. 
How  posterity  have  treated  this  legacy,  how  the  Roman  Church 
has  guarded  this  trust,  is  too  well  knoAvn.  Time,  climate, 
and  revolving  seasons  have  been  tenderer  than  man.  The 
great  creations  of  great  names  have  had  but  a  choice  of  deaths. 
Either  the  gradual  extinction  by  neglect  and  injury,  or  that 
which  was  supposed  to  put  them  out  of  their  pain  at  once ; 
viz.  the  daubing  over  with  whitewash.  Where  was  the  histo¬ 
rical  pride  of  fair  Florence  when  the  frescoes  by  Ghirlandajo 
in  the  Vespucci  Chapel,  containing  the  portrait  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  could  be,  as  late  as  1616,  thus  ruthlessly  effaced  ? 
Still  moi*e,  Avhere  Avere  the  citizens  and  magistrates  on  those 
banks  of  the  Arno  Avhen  the  Chapel  of  the  Bargello,  AA'ith  the 
frescoes  by  Giotto,  comprising  jmrtraits  of  Dante,  of  himself, 
and  others  of  note,  seen  and  described  by  Vasari,  AA'as  con¬ 
signed  (doubtless  first)  to  AvhiteAvash  and  forgetfulness,  and 
afterAvards  to  the  basest  uses  ?  We  have  already  given  the 
reasons. 

And  next  to  the  destruction  of  the  materials  on  Avhlch 
judgment  could  be  found,  may  be  classed  that  looseness  of 
nomenclature,  common  in  mediaeval  Italy,  Avhich  considerably 
embarrasses  bistory.  The  addition,  in  Eastern  fashion,  of 
the  father’s  baptismal  name  to  that  of  the  son — such  as  Fran¬ 
cesco  di  Giorgio,  Niccolo  di  Pietro,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  &c. ;  the 
addition  of  the  master’s  name  to  that  of  the  scholar — such  as 
Francesco  di  Maestro  Niccolo,  Marco  di  Melozzo,  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  &c. ;  the  cognomen  of  their  place  of  nativity — such 
as  Gerino  di  Pistoia,  Matteo  di  Siena,  Giovanni  di  Milano,  &c.; 
names  derived  from  their  father’s  trade — such  as  Ghirlandajo, 
and  Botticelli ;  epithets  of  affection  or  derision  adopted  in 
the  Bottega — such  as  Masaccio,  or  Orcagna  (supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  of  Arcangelo) ;  and  sometimes  tAVO  of  these 
categories  put  together — such  as  Pellegrino  di  S.  Daniele ; 
all  these,  in  endless  variety  and  complication,  alternately 
Italianised  and  Latinised,  took  the  place  of  that  definite  sur¬ 
name  noAv  felt  to  be  indispensable  in  the  transactions  of  daily 
life.  Even  the  entries  in  the  painters’  guilds,  and  in  other 
forms  of  registry,  sometimes  go  no  deeper  than  these  un¬ 
identifying  baptismals,  while  the  signatures  on  their  Avorks, 
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generally  traceable  to  a  pride  in  their  native  or  adopted  city, 
present  a  nomenclature  puzzling  to  the  unlearned.  Not  every¬ 
one  would  recognise  the  name  of  Giotto  in  the  following 
inscription:  ‘Op.  Magistri  Jocti  di  Flora.’  No  wonder  that 
a  man  should  not  have  known  his  mother’s  name,  as  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  been  the  case  with  Andrea  dal  Castaguo,  or 
that  Vasari  should  have  mistaken  father  for  son  and  vice  versa 
— Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  for  Bicci  di  Lorenzo. 

And  not  only  these  vague  registers,  but  the  careless  use  of 
them  by  other  historians,  have  added  to  our  authors’  troubles. 
‘  Paintings  without  ascertained  authors  are  not  less  numerous 
‘  than  masters  without  authentic  works.  Half  the  difficulties  of 
‘  classifying  the  productions  of  Italian  art  arise  from  the  pre- 
‘  cipitation  ^rith  which  early  writers  connected  pictures  with 

*  names  and  names  with  pictures,  thus  creating  confusion  of 
‘  styles,  of  dates,  and  of  men.  These  difficulties  become  in- 
‘  surmountable  when  nick-names  occur  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  410).  A  case 
in  point  is  furnished  by  the  painter  called  Giottino.  Ghiberti 
(died  1455),  assigns  sundry  works  in  Florence,  including  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Sylvestro,  to  one  Maso;  Vasari  assigns  the  same 
works  to  one  Tommaso  di  Stefano,  called  Giottino,  and  gives 
date  of  his  birth  and  death.  In  no  contemporary  record, 
however,  can  a  ‘  Maso,’  or  a  ‘  Tommaso  di  Stefano,’  or  a 
*■  Giottino  ’  be  found.  And,  though  a  ‘  Giotto  di  Maestro 

*  Stefano,’  who  sounds  like  the  real  Simon  Pure,  stands  on  the 
register  of  Florentine  painters,  yet  the  dates  of  that  individual 
are  at  cross  purposes  with  those  of  Vasari’s  man.  Thus  the 
name  of  Giottino — 

‘  ’Tis  all  a  ghost  can  have,  alone  remains,’ 

while,  at  all  events,  the  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sylvestro 
are  pi’onounced  not  unworthy  of  the  painter  avhom  Vasari’s 
glib  tongue  cried  up  as  ‘  more  perfect  than  his  master.’ 

The  revival  of  art  in  Italy  was  connected  externally  with  a 
great  movement  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  arose  over  the 
grave  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  There,  in  a  landscape  of 
solemn  beauty,  one  church  was  piled  over  another  in  honour 
of  the  saint,  and  these  became  the  cradle  of  Italian  art.  The 
upper  and  lower  churches  present  one  vast  gallery ;  commenced 
by  uncouth  hands,  but  revealing  in  successive  stages  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  mind  whence  the  true  instincts  of  art  were  destined 
to  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  Giotto  (bom 
12 76) found  little  more  at  Assisi  than  rude  traditions;  the  labour, 
it  is  believed,  of  more  than  two  generations  of  painters,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  heavy  maxims  and  still  lifeless  forms  of  Cimabue; 
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he  left  a  living  soul  and  a  true  creed.  Great  injury  and  par¬ 
tially  entire  obliteration  render  the  task  of  tracking  the  ex¬ 
panding  style  of  the  youthful  Giotto  (in  Assisi),  one  in  which 
few  will  follow  the  patient  steps  of  Signor  Cavalcaselle. 
Certain  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  lower  series  of 
the  upper  church,  evidently  preceding  in  date  the  great  alle¬ 
gorical  works  on  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  church,  suffice  to 
show  that  the  chief  aims  and  instincts  of  art  have  more  than 
their  rudiments  embodied  in  them.  Especially  that  so-called 
sense  of  a  whole — (perhaps  the  translation  for  ‘  the  genius  of 

*  ensemble !  ’) — the  result  of  a  true  relation  of  parts,  all  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  principal  feature — that  which  may  be  deliber¬ 
ately  pronounced  to  be  the  highest  as  the  rarest  gift  in  art — 
the  gift  nearest  approaching  the  principle  of  creation — the  gift 
most  valuable  in  a  leader  of  art — the  gift,  we  must  add,  most 
lost  sight  of  now  ; — that  sense  was  pre-eminently  possessed  by 
Giotto.  ()ur  authors  justly  say,  ‘  Giotto  cared  more  for  the 

*  whole  than  for  the  parts.  An  arm,  as  he  painted  it,  might 

‘  be  wanting  in  the  anatomical  form  of  the  muscles,  in  the 

*  completeness  of  the  details ;  it  was  never  defective  in  the 

‘  action  of  the  limb  itself.’  Perhaps  no  other  artist  in  the 

world  has  ever  embraced  such  an  extensive  area  of  human 
feelings,  and  the  actions  which  express  them,  as  Giotto.  In 
his  works  are  seen  the  germs  of  conceptions  and  motives  which 
extend  through  masters  of  the  most  diverse  type,  even  to 
Raphael.*  When  the  student  glances  in  thought  from  the 
master’s  w'orks  at  Assisi,  to  the  frescoes  lately  disclosed  in  the 
Bargello — to  the  Navicella  at  Rome — to  the  exquisite  panels 
of  the  ciborium  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s — to  the  riches  of 
the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua; — when  he  examines  such  mar¬ 
vellous  compositions  as  the  ‘  Dance  of  the  Daughter  of  Hero- 

*  dias,’  and  others,  recently  emerged  from  whiteAvash  in  the 
Peruzzi  Chapel,  in  S.  Croce,  Florence  (believed  to  have  been 
thus  defaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century) — the 
irreparablyinjured,  but  imperishably  fine  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  also  recently  scraped  clean,  in  the  Bardi  Chapel  of 
the  same  church;!  Avhen  he  considers  all  these,  and  then  remem¬ 
bers  Giotto’s  architecture  as  seen  in  the  Campanile  at  Florence  ; 
the  sculpture  upon  that  building,  and  upon  tbe  Baptistery 
doors,  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano  from  his  designs,  to  which 

*  The  piithos  oftlie  action  of  the  Virc:in’s  arms  extended  in  parallel 
lines  impotently  towards  our  Lord,  in  the  Spasiino  (the  finest  action 
there),  is  traceable  to  Giotto. 

!  Two  more  chapels  full  of  frescoes  by  Giotto  under  the  same  roof, 
are  still  covered  with  Avhitewash  ! 
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the  picturesque  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  is  justly  traceable 
— he  will  admit,  in  our  authors’  words,  that  ‘  Giotto  united  at  a 
‘  common  level  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  universal 
‘  genius  of  the  Artist.’ 

What  wonder,  then,  that  a  numerous  brood  of  what  are  called 
Giotteschi  should  have  succeeded  the  great  man,  who  re¬ 
peated  his  designs  and  caricatured  his  manner,  who  are  seen 
even  in  Spain,  and  who  have  contributed  to  pull  down  the  very 
greatness  on  which  they  preyed !  At  best,  the  most  notable 
painters  who  follow'ed  in  the  fourteenth  century  divided  his 
art  between  them,  each  working  out  some  particular  excellence. 
Signor  Cavalcaselle  feels  that  the  first  after  him  who  gathered 
up  and  held  in  his  grasp  all  the  powers  of  a  painter,  Avas 
Ghirlandajo ;  the  next  and  last,  Raphael.  Only  one  demur 
can  be  made  to  this,  and  that,  in  one  sense,  a  tribute  to 
Raphael’s  perfection.  lie  lacked  a  charming  human  weakness, 
seldom  absent  from  the  greatest  and  most  genial  Italian  minds, 
and  abounding  in  the  Avorks  both  of  Giotto  and  Ghirlandajo. 
Raphael  AA'as  naiA’C,  childlike,  even  in  his  grandest  efforts,  but 
he  never  approached  that  peculiar  humanity  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  Avhich  breathes  in  playful,  almost  comic.  Nature;  and, 
in  that,  misses  one  of  the  most  elastic  springs  of  human 
sympathy. 

Our  authors  trace  the  same  family  of  art,  hoAvever  varying 
in  feature  and  development,  from  Giotto,  through  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  Orcagna,  Masolino,  Fra  Angelico,  to  Masaccio^ — ^the  tAv-o 
last  sharing  in  the  highest  sense  those  qualities,  masculine  and 
feminine,  which  made  up  the  sum  of  Giotto.  After  these,  the 
same  family  branches  off  into  more  special  and  complex  lines. 
Painters  Avere  guided  along  them  by  various  clues ;  by  the 
revival  of  classic  literature,  by  the  study  of  perspective  and 
anatomy,  by  the  practice  of  a  plurality  of  handicrafts  in  art, 
and  doubtless,  first  and  foremost,  by  the  increasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  endless  variety  of  Nature.  They  saAv  gradually  in 
Nature  more  than  art  had  hitherto  admitted,  and  restlessly 
cleared  fresh  ground  Avithout  regard'to  the  principles  of  selec¬ 
tion  hitherto  laid  doAvn.  Art  profited  in  the  end,  but  no  longer 
advanced  so  symmetrically.  Paolo  Uccello  (born  1396)  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  this  movement.  He  saAV  the  forms  of  animals, 
the  action  of  the  elements,  the  perspective  of  substances  and 
lines.  His  foreshortened  dead  figure  in  the  fresco  of  the 
Deluge  (in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence)  lies 
in  a  scattered  composition  Avhich  Giotto  Avould  have  repudiated, 
but  it  bursts  on  the  beholder  as  a  neAv  poAver,  here  first  issuing 
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forth,  and  destined  to  run  a  course  continued  by  Signorelli, 
and  perfected  by  Mantegna. 

A  speciality  for  animals  is  attributed  by  Vasari  to  the  elder 
Pesello,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Signor  Cavalcaselle  for  such 
light  as  can  be  thrown  on  two  names — viz.  Pesello  and 
Pesellino — hitherto  involved  in  obscurity.  The  two  are  now 
shown  to  be  grandfather  and  grandson,  separated  by  a  space  of 
fifty-six  years,  which,  considering  the  progress  such  a  period 
represented,  interdicts  the  possibility  of  their  reputed  joint 
laboui’s.  To  the  younger  man,  therefore,  are  assigned  works 
of  a  high  order,  such  as  two  cassone  pictures  in  the  possession 
of  the  ^larchese  Torrigiani,  Florence,  introducing  varieties  of 
animals,  African  and  European,  and  combining  infinite  grace 
of  male  and  female  figures,  with  a  certain  pomp  of  landscape 
and  costume.  To  Pesellino  also  must  be  given  that  Italian 
Trinity  in  the  National  Gallery,  mutilated  by  some  Vandal  in 
this  century,  which  alone  stamps  him  as  the  most  extraordinary 
painter  of  his  time.  When  we  consider  the  perfection  of 
drawing,  and  the  unique  sublimity  of  expression  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  head  of  the  First  Person,  and  remember  that 
Pesellino  was  born  1423,  Ave  equally  Avonder  Avhy  there  are  not 
more  Avorks  extant  by  such  a  hand,  and  not  more  great 
Florentine  names  betAveen  him  and  Ghirlandajo,  almost  thirty 
years  his  junior.  It  is  true  that  Pesellino  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four,  but  this  Avas  maturity,  during  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  a  painter  under  an  Italian  sun.  The  hiatus  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  that  scattering  of  the  powers  of  one  man 
among  many  arts  Avhich  the  habits  of  the  Bottega  then  en¬ 
couraged.  The  brothers  Pollaiuoli  are  instances  of  men  who 
Avere  at  once  sculptors,  painters,  gold-Avorkers,  and  jewellers. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  extol  this  versatility,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  men  of  only  average  ability  it  embarrassed 
the  conditions  of  style,  and  exhausted  the  individual ;  and,  even 
in  the  highest  hands,  interfered  Avith  their  productiveness.  The 
Pollaiuoli  Avere  men  of  poAver  and  research.  They  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  first  practised  dissection;  they  Avere  the  initiators 
of  that  muscular  action  and  prominent  anatomy  Avhich  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  greatest  Florentine  name ;  they  sought  also 
eagerly  for  neAv  mediums  to  impart  a  greater  brilliancy  to  their 
work ;  but  their  art,  hoAvever  full  of  interest,  is  a  hybrid,  of 
which  Ave  see  the  extreme  and  degrading  result  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  such  an  artist  as  Vecchietta. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli  is  another  who  especially  and  more  legiti¬ 
mately  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  artist.  Formed  in  a  school 
the  most  opposite,  apparently,  to  his  natural  bent — a  school 
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(that  of  Fra  Angelico)  w'hich  drew  all  from  within,  while 
Benozzo  imbibed  all  from  without, — it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
he  gradually  emerges  from  the  stern  limits  of  devotional  feeling 
into  the  exuberant  freedom  of  sunny  nature  and  jocund  life. 

It  is  he  who  first  shows  us  the  sweet  outer  face  of  Italy,  her 
stately  architecture  and  teeming  landscape,  the  luxuriant  I 

pergola,  the  fountain  springing  from  the  classic  basin, — the  I 

])eacock  basking  on  the  marble  balcony.  His  great  Avork  at  I 

Fisa  remains  the  record  of  an  eye  Avhich  grasped  and  delighted  || 

in  the  picturesque ;  and  Ave  feel  that  in  the  scant  praise  ac-  I 

corded  to  this  great  master,  the  Italian  Avriter  betrays  his  OAvn  I 

lack  of  that  perception  of  Nature’s  beauty  Avhich  belongs  1 

principally  to  modern  times,  and  almost  exclusively  to  the  i 

English  race.  1 

We  have  quoted  only  j)aintcrs  from  the  central  mine —  i 

Florence ;  the  mine  especially  AAorked  by  Vasari.  But,  trite  I 

as  the  remark  may  appear,  there  is  nothing  more  striking  in  | 

the  history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  various  physiognomies  I 

of  Italian  art  Avhich  simultaneously  prcA  ailed ;  each  marked  I 

by  peculiarities  of  its  oavu,  yet  all  distinctively  Italian.  To  I 

the  numerous  small  States  and  free  cities  this  richness  of  | 

variety  Avas  OAving.  They  communicated  enough  for  instruc-  ^ 

tion  and  competition,  they  Avere  isolated  enough  for  originality  = 

and  independence.  No  place  Avas  farther  removed  from  i 

Florence,  in  art,  than  Siena,  yet  there  Avere  those  Avho,  like  I 
Orcagna,  combined  the  excellences  of  each.  Indeed,  this  ^ 

independence  Avould  seem  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
very  existence  of  a  school.  AVhere  one  city  or  state  Avas 
absorbed  by  another  its  fountain  of  art  refused  to  ])lay. 

Pisa  became  subject  to  Florence,  and,  though  larger  than 
Pesaro,  or  Urbino,  it  merged  its  art  in  that  of  the  ruling 
jioAver,  and  no  Pisan  school  of  painting  is  Avorth  recording. 
There  can  be  no  greater  proof  that  the  same  instincts  per- 
Aaded  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula.  AVherev'er  there 
were  freedom,  liberal  laAvs,  'and  therefore  commercial  pro¬ 
sperity,  there  Avas  art.  It  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that 
because  the  Italians  during  their  long  centuries  of  decadence 
Avere  devoid  of  the  commonest  traditions  of  fine  taste ;  because 
the  princes,  Avho  hastened  the  ruin  of  Italy,  j)atronised  art 
only  to  degrade  it;  because  the  Koman  Church,  Avhich  had 
hitherto  afforded  the  chief  mart,  became,  even  in  art,  a  tyran¬ 
nical  dogmatist  and  intolerable  dictator,  Avasting  the  energies 
of  the  great  men  whom  she  presumed  to  direct ;  because  the 
Avriters  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
downwards  have  propounded  for  the  most  part  such  theories 
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as  only  the  most  pedantic  ignorance  could  excuse ; — it  has 
been  too  hastily  assumed  upon  such  evidence,  that  all  real 
intelligence  for  art,  even  in  its  halcyon  days,  was  confined  to 
the  exceptionally  gifted  men  who  produced  it. 

But  in  this  conclusion  the  wide  chasm  which  divided  the 
Italians  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  from  those 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth — and  the  history  of  mankind 
hardly  sin)plies  a  wider — has  been  lost  sight  of.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  truly  a  nation — 
that  is,  during  the  period  of  their  political  and  intellectual 
greatness  —  the  Italian  race  were  no  less  universally  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  instincts  of  fine  taste  in  the  formative  arts, 
than,  as  we  know  them  still  to  be,  and  to  have  long  been, 
with  othei’s,  more  compatible  with  a  period  of  degeneracy ; 
namely,  with  the  instincts  of  music  and  the  drama.  There 
can  be  no  rational  question  that  a  feeling  for  art  formed 
part  of  the  rich  dowry  of  the  Italian  mind  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  that  every  averagely  gifted  child 
of  the  soil  was  ])laced,  by  xnght  of  birth,  half-way  up  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Pluses.  If,  therefore,  the  vigorous  instincts 
for  art  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  Italian  painters  had  little 
in  common  with  the  delicate  and  emotional  organisation  w’hich 
in  too  many  cases  now  constitutes  the  chief  title  of  the 
modern  votary,  it  was  mainly  because  art  with  them  was  a 
national  impulse,  and  not,  as  now,  an  exceptional  individual 
gift.  It  thus  became  a  business,  not  a  pursuit,  and  w’as 
conducted  on  principles  of  business,  or  rather  of  trade.  F or 
painters  felt  it  no  disgrace  to  be  tradesmen  where  the  highest 
citizens  were  merchants.  Boys  were  bound  to  a  master  for 
so  many  years,  and  carried  the  hod,  and  swept  the  shop,  and 
ground  the  colours,  till  their  turn  came  to  handle  that  instru¬ 
ment  the  use  of  which  they  had  daily  witnessed.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  mystery  or 
secrecy  where  hottegus  and  churches  Avere  open,  and  many 
worked  in  the  same  room,  or  on  the  same  scatfold.  The  art, 
therefore,  as  far  as  it  could  or  can  be  communicated,  Avas  open 
to  all.  Men  did  not  go  on  puzzling  and  Avondering  and  tear¬ 
ing  their  hair  in  the  solitude  of  one  half-darkened  room,  as 
too  many  of  our  countrymen  do  noAv.  There  Avas  at  once  a 
more  severe  mechanical  apprenticeship,  and  a  greater  spon¬ 
taneity  of  feeling.  This  is  Avhy  tAvo  qualities  are  especially 
impressed  on  Italian  productions — ease,  and  power.  Un¬ 
certainty  of  process,  hoAvever  undeveloped  the  stage,  and  petti¬ 
ness  of  detail,  are  alike  absent  from  AAorks  Avhich,  taken  all  in 
all,  have  never  been  surpassed.  When  Sismondi  remarks  that 
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there  was  hardly  a  department  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
Italians  did  not  give  the  first  instruction  to  other  nations,  who 
afterwards  surpassed  them,  he  should  have  excepted  the  arts. 

No  work  has  yet  attempted  in  the  same  degree  to  unfold 
the  history  of  all  the  Italian  schools — their  intricate  relations 
and  affinities,  the  stock  whence  they  descended,  the  families 
into  •which  they  intermarried,  the  impulse  traceable  to  the 
])assing  visit  of  one  great  painter,  the  mannerism  accounted 
for  by  the  vicinity  of  one  particular  i)icture.*  None  also  has 
done  such  justice  to  the  great  men  who  stand  centrally  as 
formers  and  unitere  of  others.  And  here  Ave  must  remember 
that  though  those  Avho  formed  others — whose  Avorks  needed 
but  to  be  seen  to  inspire  the  Avish,  and  in  some  degree  the 
poAvcr  to  do  likcAvise — Avere  truly  great ;  yet  that  the  painters 
Avho  did  not,  and  could  not,  thus  form  others  Avere  not  there¬ 
fore  small,  but,  in  one  sense,  greater  than  all.  It  is  not  the 
Avinged-seed  shed  on  the  air  like  the  thistledoAvn  that  proceeds 
from  the  noblest  plant.  There  are  tAvo  kinds  of  eyes— those 
through  Avhich  the  OAvner  alone  can  see,  and  those  constructed 
for  many  to  look  through.  Kaphacl  himself  belongs  to  the 
first  category ;  also  Fra  Angelico  ;  and  our  OAvn  contemporary 
Ary  Scheffer.  Such  men  had  those  exquisite  qualities  Avhicli 
admit  of  no  more  or  less.  Just  Avhat  they  did  delights  us; 
nothing  stronger,  nothing  Aveaker.  They  had,  Kaphael  al- 
Avays  excepted,  many  deficiencies,  but  their  special  excellence 
Avas  of  too  high  an  order  to  admit  of  propagation.  Of  them, 
therefore,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  that  sense  in  Avhich 
Perugino  far  outdid  his  great  scholar. 

But  even  some  of  the  most  original  and  gifted  of  Avhat  may 
be  called  these  parent  stocks  have  been  so  overlooked  and 
forgotten  as  to  be  apparently  unknoAvn  to  fame.  Fcav,  till 
lately,  have  heard  the  name  of  Pietro  della  Francesca;  fcAv 
even  noAv  knoAv  that  of  Melozzo  di  Forli!  The  places  these 
two  men  occupy,  each  Avith  one  foot  firmly  placed  in  the 
Florentine  school,  and  the  other  fondly  rooted  in  their  remote 
provincial  homes,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  art,  and  from  them  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  that  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities  which  finally  fructified  in  a  Kaphael. 

Pietro  della  Francesca,  born  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  one  of  those  spirits  formed  to  receive,  to  create,  and  to 
transmit.  Born  in  Umbria,  and  adopted  in  Florence,  he 
took  up  and  carried  on  the  laAA'^s  of  composition  bequeathed 


*  Perugino’s  altar-piece,  for  instance,  in  S.  Agostino  at  Cremon.A, 
affected  the  Avhole  Cremonese  School. 
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by  Giotto,  the  science  of  linear  perspective  initiated  by  Paolo 
Uccello,  the  aerial  perspective  introduced  by  ^lasaccio,  the 
occult  technical  processes  begun  by  Pesello  and  extended  by 
the  Pollaiuoli,  the  architecture  of  Brunelleschi,  and  the  plastic 
element  of  the  Kenaissance  sculpture ;  giving  to  each  in  turn 
fresh  character  by  the  strong  aliment  of  his  own  solemn  but 
naturalistic  individuality.  No  one  can  study  that  ghostly 
Baptism  at  the  National  Gallery  without  feeling  how  earnest 
was  the  knowledge  which  dictated  the  perspective  of  the 
Saviour’s  feet,  of  the  winding  stream,  of  the  reflections  of  the 
hill,  as  well  as  the  anatomy  of  the  figure  stripping  himself  for 
the  rite — all  signs  of  a  mind  equally  delighting  in  the  accurate 
principles  and  in  the  natural  effects  belonging  to  his  craft ;  these 
last  ettects  being  curiously  evident  in  the  careful  rendering  of 
the  argillaceous  bed  of  the  stream,  seen  through  the  water.  In 
this  combination  of  art  and  science  he  was  one  of  the  mighty 
band  who  preceded  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  same  eminent  mathematician.  Fra  Luigi  Pacioli,  was 
the  friend  of  both.  Pietro  della  Francesca  was  the  forerunner 
of  Ghirlandajo  in  the  fine  taste  of  his  architectural  back¬ 
grounds.  In  his  ‘  Vision  of  Constantine  ’  in  the  frescoes  at 
Arezzo,  he  equally  anticipated  Correggio  in  that  effect  of 
light  long  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  ‘  Notte.’ 
A  sketch  for  the  Vision  which  found  its  way  into  the  Lawrence 
Collection  was  there  ticketed  as  Giorgione,*  and  might,  as  our 
authors  observe,  ‘  have  been  assigned  with  equal  propriety  to 
‘  Correggio  or*Kembrandt.’  In  his  small  portraits  of  Federigo 
(li  Urbino  and  Battista  Sforza  in  the  Dyptlch  in  the  Uffizj, 
he  outdoes  in  exquisite  execution  even  the  later  hand  of 
Antonello  da  Messina.  His  fresco  in  the  Vatican,  subject 
unknown,  barbarously  destroyed  to  make  room  for  Raphael’s 
‘  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,’  is  ingeniously  sunnised  to  have 
suggested  the  effect  of  light,  new  in  Raphael,  observable  in 
that  work.  At  all  events,  there  needs  no  speculation  to 
admit  that  Pietro  della  Francesca’s  residence  in  Urbino  gave 
an  impulse  which  Giovanni  Santi,  at  Avhose  house  he  lodged, 
was  more  capable  of  passing  on  to  his  son,  than  of  profiting 
by  himself.  Finally,  while  traceable  through  many  more 
paths  than  we  have  space  to  explore,  he  was  the  master  of 
Signorelli.  As  to  his  own  type  of  beauty,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
had  Vasari  applied  the  fable  of  the  Barbary  Pirates  to  him 
instead  of  to  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  refute;  for  Pietro  della  Francesca’s  Madonnas  and  female 

*  Exhibited  in  London,  January,  183G. 
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heads  have  a  class  of  feature  which  points  to  an  African 
derivation.  And  it  is  not  a  little  significant  of  the  man  that  his 
grandeur  of  conception  suffices  to  assimilate  even  this  form 
to  a  high  order  of  solemn  beauty. 

Of  Melozzo  di  Forli,  born  at  Forli  about  1438,  far  less  is 
known.  His  connexion  Avtth  the  painter  just  mentioned  is 
evidenced  by  his  works  rather  than  by  any  historical  records. 
Nor  does  this  evidence  consist  so  much  in  actual  affinity  of 
style  as  in  that  ardent  reaching  upwards  and  downwards  to 
the  higher  and  deeper  laws  of  their  art  which  imparted  to  each 
a  sort  of  geometrical  firmness  of  structure.  This  is  confirmed 
by  circumstances  in  life,  common,  in  spite  of  diffei’ence  of  age, 
to  each.  For  both  are  eulogised  by  Fra  Luigi  Pacioli  in  his 
treatise  on  architecture,  both  extolled  in  Giovanni  Santi’s 
Cronaca ;  the  junior  painter,  in  terms  of  warm  friendship — 

‘  ]Melozzo,  a  me  si  caro, 

Clie  in  prospettiva  ha  steso  tanto  il  passo.’ 

But  few  certain  works  by  jMelozzo  are  known,  and  these 
bear  a  stamp  which  will  always  include  their  author  in  the 
Libra  d'oro  of  great  masters.  The  earliest  records  of  him 
begin  with  the  maturity  of  his  life  and  art ;  at  Borne  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  who,  besides  erecting  the  Sistine  Chapel,  founded 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  where,  among  the  first  autograph 
inscriptions  is  that  by  Melozzo,  ‘  Melotius  pie.  pa.’  (pictor  pa- 
palis).  Sixtus  IV.  also  repaired  the  Church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli, 
and  restored  the  Library  of  the  Vatican,  events  which  occurred 
from  1475  to  1480.  On  both  of  these  Melozzo  left  his  mark. 
The  restoration  of  the  Library  was  commemorated  by  a  fresco 
from  his  hand,  representing  Sixtus  enthroned,  with  two 
cardinals,  and  the  learned  librarian  Platina,  with  two  attend¬ 
ants,  kneeling  before  him.  That  this  fresco,  considering  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  succeeding  Popes,  should  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  is  a  kind  of  phenomenon, 
somewhat  modified  in  value,  however,  by  the  transference  of 
the  surface  of  the  wall  at  some  unknown  time  to  canvas ;  in 
which  form  it  now  hangs  in  a  dark  place  between  two  windows 
in  the  Vatican.  Under  these  circumstances,  little  more  is 
visible  than  the  fine  distribution  of  the  figures  in  space,  and 
the  grandly  proportioned  architecture. 

This  Church  of  the  Apostoli  was  also  indebted  to  Melozzo 
for  a  fresco  in  the  tribune,  representing  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  surrounded  Avith  eherubim.  This  is  one  of  those  daring 
feats  of  foreshortening  where  a  painter  seems  equally  to  revel 
in  the  difficulty  and  in  the  triumph.  The  church  was  de- 
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gtroyed  in  1711,  but  the  fresco  Avas  saAA-n  from  the  AAall  and 
transferred  to  the  staircase  of  the  Quirinal,  Avhere  fsAV 
English  travellers  knoAV  of  its  existence,  and  few’er  natives, 
whether  of  the  past  or  present  regime,  lift  their  eyes  to  it. 
Some  fragments  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
and  equally  strongly'  foreshortened,  from  the  same  fresco, 
are  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  Avere  there 
visited  and  copied  by  the  indefatigable  Seroux  d’Agincourt  in 
the  last  century.  From  these  ideal,  rapt  creatures,  Ave  drop 
suddenly  to  earth — for  no  other  knoAvn  Avork  by  the  master 
interposes  to  break  our  fall — on  to  a  sign- painting  at  Forli, 
once  over  a  grocer’s  shop,  call  the  ‘  Pesta  Pepe,’  or  Pound  the 
Pepper,  representing  a  figure  in  violent  action,  Avielding  Avith 
both  hands  a  heavy  pestle  over  a  huge  mortar.  Even  this, 
noAV  reduced  to  a  shadoAA',  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  fitness  of 
means  to  end — being  supposed  to  be  seen  from  beloAv,  and  com¬ 
posed  accordingly.  The  name  of  Melozzo  has  been  doubly 
made  free  Avith — fii*st,  on  behalf  of  certain  pictures  inscribed 
‘Marco  di  Melotius,’  noAv  knoAvu  to  be  the  signature  of  his 
scholar  Marco  Palmezzano ;  and  secondly,  as  a  possible  and 
honourable  patronymic  for  a  series  of  fictitious  portraits, 
knoAvn  to  have  decorated  the  Palace  of  Urbino,  and  subse¬ 
quently  divided  betAveen  the  Sciarra  *  and  Barberini  families. 
These  works,  partly  Flemish,  party  Italian  in  character — 
neither  tempera  nor  oil  in  medium,— and  equally  ideal  and 
naturalistic  in  feeling — have  in  vain  tormented  the  connoisseur 
mind  to  assign  to  them  fitting  authorshij).  Signor  Cavalcaselle 
wisely  leaves  the  question  open.  A  further  interest  attaches 
to  them  from  their  connexion  Avith  Raphael,  Avhose  youthful 
sketch-book,  preserved  at  Venice,  contains  small  chalk  draAV- 
ings  carefully  made  from  several  of  these  portraits.  There 
can  be  therefore  little  doubt  that  Raphael  Avas  further  influ¬ 
enced  Avhen  at  Rome  by  the  grand  Avorks  of  Melozzo.  And 
those  Avho  have  seen  them  may  not  perhaps  consider  us  too 
flighty  for  tracing  an  analogy  betAvecn  the  vista  of  cherubim 
behind  the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  those  behind  Melozzo’s 
ascending  Saviour;  and  even  a  subtle  connecting  expression 
between  the  tAvo  Avell-knoAvn  cherubs  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
Madonna,  and  the  angels  in  St.  Peter’s  sacristy. 

Signor  CaA’alcaselle  has  justly  devoted  much  close  attention 
to  that  painter  Avho  connects  Flemish  and  Italian  art,  and  forms 
the  hinge  on  which  oil-painting  entered  Italy.  OAving  to 

•  The  Sciarra  series  Avere  purchased  by  the  Marchese  Campana, 
and  transferred  Avith  his  collection  to  the  Louvre. 
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Vasari’s  habit  of  getting  hold  of  small  fragments  of  truth,  and 
rounding  them  into  a  whole  by  his  own  imagination,  the  name 
of  Antonello  da  Messina  has  been  attached  to  a  story  the  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  which  refuse  to  fit  even  with  each  other,  far  less 
with  any  outer  evidence.  According  to  Vasari,  Antonello, 
being  smitten  with  admiration  of  a  picture  in  oil  at  Naples, 
travelled  expressly  into  Flanders,  and  learned  the  secret  of  oil- 
painting  from  Jan  Van  Eyck,  who  died  1441  ;  then  imparted  it 
to  Domenico  Veneziano,  who  died  1461 ;  and  died  himself  of  con¬ 
sumption,  after  1493,  aged  forty-nine  !  Much  anxiety  has  been 
felt  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  and  the  shortest  way,  it  has 
been  suggested,  was  to  suppose  that,  instead  of  dying  at  forty- 
nine  years  old,  Vasari  must  have  meant  seventy-nine  I  This 
Avas  the  more  necessary  if  not  probable  solution,  inasmuch 
as  a  small  and  exquisite  picture  at  Berlin — the  portrait  of 
a  youth — bears  Antonello’s  signature  and  the  date  1445 ;  a 
date,  by  the  Avay,  full  twenty  years  in  advance  of  any  other 
inscribed  by  the  master.  At  the  same  time,  another  early 
writer,  II  Gallo,  author  of  the  ‘  Annali  di  Messina,’  gives 
the  date  of  Autonello’s  birth  as  1447.  This  reconciles  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  but  quite  upsets  the  visit  to  Van 
Eyck,  and  the  secret  so  fatal  to  Domenico  Veneziano.  But 
we  now  come  forward  with  a  new  theory,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  !Mr.  Weale,  the  well-knoAvn 
archa;ologist  at  Bruges,*  much  engaged  in  investigating  the 
history  of  the  Early  Flemish  painters.  Vasari,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  does  not  attempt  the  awkward  consonants  of  ‘  Van 
‘  Eyck,’  but  simply  designates  the  great  Fleming  as  ‘  Giovanni 
‘  di  Bruggia.’  But  we  remind  the  reader  that  there  were  tm 
Giovanni’s  da  Bruggia, — or,  rather,  that  there  was  a  noted 
painter  whose  name  was  long  concealed  by  Vasari  under  the 
appellation  of  ‘  Ansse  ’  or  ‘  Havesse,’ — modified  by  Baldinucci 
into  that  of  ‘  Ans,’ — identified  by  Morelli  as  ‘  Gianes  da 
*  Brugia,’  and  by  Sansovino  as  ‘  Giovanni  da  Bugia.’  This 
was  no  other  than  the  famous  Hans  Memllng  of  Bruges,  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  born  about  1425  and  to  have  died  in  1499, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  i)erfectly  competent  to 
have  welcomed  Antonello  to  Bruges,  and  to  have  taught  him 
his  own  art.  Further,  there  is  more  affinity  by  far  between 
the  style  of  Memling  and  that  of  Antonello,  than  between  the 
style  of  Antonello  and  that  of  Van  Eyck,  Avhich  last  are 
obviously  separated  by  many  years.  And,  lastly,  the  date 

*  Author  of  ‘  Handbook  for  Belgium,’  Membre  correspondant  de  la 
Commission  royale  des  Monumens,  &c. 
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1445  on  the  picture  at  Berlin  is  found,  by  close  examination, 
to  have  been  tampered  with,  and  the  work  itself  is  now 
identified  as  that  described  by  Zanetti  as  bearing  the  date 
1478.*  Thus  we  have  only  to  admit  that  Vasari  fitted  the 
name  of  Giovanni  da  Bruggia  to  the  wrong  man,  and,  knowing 
now  that  Domenico  Veneziano  was  neither  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  oil-painting,  nor  murdered,  the  whole  confusion 
vanishes. 

The  notices  on  Antonello  da  Messina  are  contained  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Painting  in  North  Italy.  These  volumes,  as 
chronicling  the  rise  of  a  new  form  of  art  and  a  new  process 
of  painting,  simultaneous  in  date,  and  belonging  to  a  later  and 
therefore  more  easily-investigated  period,  are  more  compact 
and  distinct  in  chronology  than  their  predecessors.  The 
workings  of  master-minds,  with  their  modes  of  training,  are 
here  traceable  from  their  centres  to  the  farthest  circles  affected 
by  them.  Padua  and  Venice  are  the  great  head-quarters 
whence  the  glorious  infection  spread  along  the  head  of  Italy 
and  deep  into  the  Friulian  hills.  The  history  of  art  in  Padua 
is  curious.  In  common  with  other  North  Italian  cities,  all 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  Eastern  relations  of  Venice,  it 
adhered  to  degenerate  Byzantine  traditions  long  after  they  had 
been  repudiated  by  Florence  and  Siena.  Giotto’s  presence  In 
Padua,  about  1305,  left  no  traces  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Arena 
Chapel,  and  those  remained  a  barren  stock.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  1380,  representatives  of 
Giotto’s  art,  as  matured  in  the  interim,  appeared  in  Padua, 
and  left  grand  monuments  of  their  skill  in  the  great  temple 
of  the  ‘  Santo.’  Whether  Aldighiero  was  a  Veronese, — Avho 
Jacopo  d’Avanzo  was, — whether  the  last-named  took  part  in 
these  fine  but  utterly-ruined  rvorks,  or  whether  he  ever  existed 
at  all,  and  all  are  owing  to  Aldighiero  alone — are  questions 
which  Vasain  in  his  usual  fashion  has  embroiled,  and  which 
Signor  Cavalcaselle’s  investigations  fail  to  clear  up.  They 
matter  not  here ;  the  only  point  being  that  these  fresh  grafts 
from  the  Giottesque  tree  also  bore  no  further  fniit.  The  only 
native  name  of  any  note  Avhich  occurs  for  many  years  is  that 
of  Pisano,  a  Veronese,  of  Avhom,  as  regards  dates,  little  is 
certain  but  that  he  did  not  die  before  1455,  and  is  believed 
not  to  have  lived  much  after ;  the  few  examples  extant  of  his 
art  revealing  in  the  careful  modelling  of  the  heads  his  chief 
occupation  and  merit,  that  of  a  medallist. f  Thus  the  soil 


*  Zanetti,  della  pittnra  Venezi-ana,  1771,  p.  21. 
f  The  picture  hy  Pisano  in  the  National  G.allery,  unique  in  its 
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which  refused  to  propagate  the  style  of  Giotto  was  open  to  a 
new  and  original  growth.  And  none  ever  began  more  un¬ 
promisingly  than  that  of  Paduan  art  in  the  person  of  Francesco 
Squarcione.  Of  him  our  authors  truly  say,  ‘  there  is  nothing 

*  more  curious  than  that  a  man,  himself  unskilled,  should  have 

*  acquired  a  name  as  the  founder  of  a  school.’  Squarcione  was 
the  impersonation  of  the  common  craftsman  and  Jack-of-all- 
trades  in  art.  He  was  at  once  a  tailor,  an  embroiderer,  a 
worker  in  metals,  a  designer  of  tarsia,  a  painter  of  Madonnas, 
and  a  decorator  of  walls,  including  those  of  the  Eremitani 
Chapel  I  In  other  words,  he  was  an  impresario,  or  one  who 
undertook  to  get  all  these  tasks  performed.*  At  the  same 
time,  his  habit  of  affixing  his  own  signature — ‘  Opus  Squarcioni  ’ 

— to  the  works  that  issued  from  his  shop,  explains  the  singular  I 
discrepancies  in  their  merits ;  while  forged  signatures  of  the  s 
same  kind  have  since  added  to  the  perplexity.  Long  has  | 
Squarcione  been  concealed,  like  a  Veiled  Prophet,  behind  » 
the  school  which  lent  him  a  mysterious  importance.  Now  it  " 
is  admitted  that  if  any  of  these  works  were  by  his  own  hand, 
they  were  such  as  no  scholar  would  care  to  own.  j 

But  Squarcione  was  no  fool.  Endowed  with  no  faculty  for  > 
painting  himself,  he  had  the  intelligence  to  discern  what  would  ^ 
best  educate  it  in  others.  According  to  some  accounts  he  - 
travelled  in  early  life  not  only  through  Italy,  but  into  Greece;  I 
observing  all  that  was  most  noteworthy,  and  bringing  back  I 
specimens  of  antique  sculpture,  pictures,  and  other  objects  best 
fitted  for  models.  Thus  furnished,  he  set  up  an  atelier,  fre¬ 
quented  by  no  less  than  137  pupils,  was  noted  as  the  best 
teacher  of  his  time,  gained  wealth  and  fame,  and  was  called  the 
Father  of  Painters.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  family  likeness, 
as  far  as  their  names  and  works  are  preserved,  runs  through 
the  Squarcione  progeny.  Whether  Pizzolo,  Marco  Zopjw, 


signature,  illustrates  our  remark.  No  one  can  look  at  the  marvellously 
modelled  profile  of  the  St.  George  without  perceiving  the  hand  of  the 
die-sinker.  Taking,  therefore,  this  example  with  justice  as  a  standard 
of  the  painter’s  style,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Signor  Cavalcaselle 
that  the  pictures  assigned  to  him  in  the  Verona  Museum,  with  their 
peculiarly  soft,  tender,  pretty,  ill-drawn,  and  unplastic  character — only 
agreeing  with  the  work  in  the  National  Gallery  in  the  embossed  and 
gilt  features  then  prevalent — can  be  by  Pisano. 

*  Impresarij  of  this  kind  were  common.  Contemporary'  with 
Squarcione  there  were  other  enterprising  men  who  undertook  at  once 
the  tarsia's  in  the  Santo  at  Padua  and  those  in  the  cathedral  at 
Modena,  the  reprinting  of  Gutenberg’s  bible,  and  the  edition  of  Aris¬ 
totle  with  the  commentary  of  Averrhoes. 
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Bono  Ferrarese,  Ansuino,  or  Gregorio  Schiavone — the  fruit 
has  throughout  one  common  flavour,  and  that,  it  must  be 
owned,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  sourness  of  a  crab. 
Even  that  extraordinary  youth,  who  was  w’ell  worth  all  the 
other  136  put  together,  Andrea  Mantegna,  is  not  free  from 
the  asperity  of  the  stock.  Though,  such  is  the  power  of  his 
works,  that  we  learn  to  relish  the  smack  of  the  skin  which 
pervades  the  noble  wane  once  contained  in  it. 

Of  Mantegna’s  descent  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he 
was  bom  in  Padua  in  1431,  and  became  not  only  the  scholar 
but  the  adopted  son  of  Squarcione,  who  registered  his  name  in 
the  guild  of  painters  at  the  age  of  ten.  Our  authors  dwell  on 
the  influences  of  Donatello,  Paolo  Uccello,  and  even  of  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  (to  whom  he  most  certainly  owed  nothing),  in 
the  development  of  Mantegna’s  genius.  Whatever  the  in¬ 
fluence,  it  was  shared  up  to  a  certain  level  throughout  the 
bottega,  and  where  Mantegna  rises  above  that  level,  it  is 
rather,  as  far  as  outer  causes  are  concerned,  attributable,  not 
to  any  forerunner,  but  to  an  ardent  study  of  the  classic  remains 
both  sculpturesque  and  architectural,  which  were  then  the 
objects  of  enthusiastic  local  explorations  in  the  provinces  of 
Padua  and  Verona.  For  the  rest,  his  will  and  his  eye  were 
powerful  enough  to  account  for  any  excellence.  That  a 
youth  thus  formed,  mentally  and  physically,  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  invention  and  a  solemn  poetry'  of  feeling,  and 
above  all  with  an  intensely  realistic  tendency,  and  yet  deriving 
his  earliest  and  therefore  strongest  impressions  from  classic 
sources — that  such  a  youth  should  aim  to  combine  the  extremes 
of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real,  is  easy  to  believe.  But  that  these 
extremes  should  cohabit  harmoniously  on  the  same  canvas 
was  due  to  a  power  of  mind  stronger  than  either  tendency. 

Andrea  Mantegna  was  one  in  whom  mediocrity  found  no 
place.  He  could  be  over  frigid  or  over  flery,  but  never  luke¬ 
warm.  While  his  predilection  for  antique  forms  and  costumes 
led  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pourtray  men  and  w'omen  rather 
as  haughtily  animated  statues  than  as  warm  human  beings,  his 
vehemence  of  character,  on  the  other,  tempted  him  to  scale  the 
heights  of  passionate  expression  so  daringly  as  to  stand  on  the 
very  verge  of  caricature.  Giovanni  Santi,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
declares  that  Nature  did  so  much  for  ‘  Andrea  ’  that  he  does 
not  know  that  she  could  have  done  more.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  things,  as  we  shall  see,  which  Mantegna  did  not  attempt, 
but  whatever  he  grappled  with,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
he  .overcame.  Such  a  man  had  necessarily  many  followers, 
but  no  real  assistants.  No  one,  as  is  evident  in  the  altar- 
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piece  in  the  National  Gallery,  could  take  up  where  he  left  off. 
Nor  was  there  any  field  of  pictorial  activity  which  he  did  not 
subdue.  Wall,  canvas,  and  copper  were  equally  his  tributaries  r 
each  dominated  by  an  iron  certainty  of  hand  only  derived 
from  consummate  knowledge.  Resembling,  in  the  grand  calibre 
of  the  Italian  mind,  those  predecessors  whom  we  have  particu¬ 
larised,  however  unlike  them  in  practice,  he  pored  insatiably 
into  the  deeper  laws  which  govern  art.  No  painter  ever 
worked  out  the  problems  of  perspective  and  foreshortening 
with  greater  energy ; — his  earlier  works,  in  the  Eremitani 
Chapel,  being  the  more  interesting  to  the  student  as  lacking 
as  yet  the  art  to  conceal  such  art.  If  it  be  true  that  Melozzo 
also  studied  under  Squarcione,*  it  is  obvious  whence  the 
science  displayed  on  the  Qulrinal  staircase  was  derived.  At 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  ^lantegna  s  ceiling  in  the  Camera  dei 
8posi  at  Mantua,  inspired  Correggio  with  that  ambition  which 
culminated  in  the  virtual  piercing  of  the  cupolas  of  Parma. 

Signor  Cavalcaselle  dwells  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  two 
last  volumes  on  the  Influence  of  Jacopo  Bellini  (father  of 
Gentile  and  Giovanni)  on  Mantegna,  and  on  the  identity  of 
taste  and  aim  which  he  assumes  to  have  existed  betw^een  them. 
This  would  be  suflSciently  accounted  for  by  the  residence  of 
Jacopo  in  Padua,  and  by  the  fact  that  Mantegna  married  his 
daughter.  We  have,  however,  .lacopo’s  book  of  drawings, — 
light  pencil  sketches,  heightened  here  and  there  wdth  brown 
j)ennings, — in  the  British  Museum,  to  prove  that  while 
Squarcione  invented  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  his  scholars, 
Jacopo  Bellini  was  teeming  with  ideas  w'hich  enriched  not 
only  his  sons  and  son-in-law,  but  more  or  less  every  notable 
Venetian  painter.  The  account  of  this  remarkable  book  by 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  is  so  little  satisfactory  that 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  they  have  only  described  it 
from  very  imperfect  recollection.  In  their  somewhat  vague 
w'ords  Jacopo  was  no  adept  in  perspective;  ‘he  did  not  master 
‘  the  exact  rules,  but  he  evidently  heard  of  the  science,  and 
‘  instinctively  tried  to  apply  its  principles.’  Jacopo’s  instincts 
must  have  been  astonishingly  perfect  in  this  case,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  striking  in  the  Avhole  volume  than  his  proficiency 
in  perspective.  Page  after  page  is  covered  with  grand  and 
complicated  structures — for  which  his  small  foreground  figures 
furnish  the  flimsiest  pretexts — with  their  varied  problems  of 
foreshortened  curves  and  angles,  interrupted  lines  and  irregular 


•  See  Eastlake’s  Materials  for  History  of  Oil  Painting,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225. 
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planes,  all  worked  out  in  a  way  that  shows  equal  study  and 
delight.  In  the  first  j)ages  we  have  the  sterner  architecture 
of  Florence  and  even  of  Bologna,  with  their  battleniented 
and  machicolated  walls  and  towers;  but  as  we  proceed,  the 
features  of  Venice,  the  balcony,  the  arcade,  and  more  than 
one  grand  reminiscence  of  the  Giants’  Staircase,  are  unmis- 
takeable.  We  know  nothing  more  interesting  in  mediajval 
art  than  this  domestic  relic — the  w'ork  of  a  man  of  whom 
nothing  else  worth  recording  survives — but  containing  thp 
germs  of  ideas  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  the  w'orks  of  the  greatest 
Venetian  masters.  For  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
inspiration  conveyed  by  thi"-  sketch-book — inscribed  ‘  Da  mano 
‘  di  me  Jacobo  bellino  Veneto,  1430 — in  Venetia,’  and  there¬ 
fore  commenced  before  Mantegna  Avas  bora — it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  its  influence  was  confined  to  Jacopo’s  OAvn  family. 
Many  a  symjiathetic  eye  must  have  kindled  over  its  pages, 
and  carried  oft’ideas,  the  power  to  appropriate  Avhich  constitutes, 
in  art,  an  all-sufHcient  title.  Though,  therefore,  the  very 
forms  and  motives  seen  in  this  book  reappear  in  Giovanni 
Bellini’s  known  ovorks,  yet  suggestions  from  it,  no  less  distinct, 
are  traceable  in  Cima,  Crivelli,  Giorgione,  and,  second  or  third 
hand,  in  Raphael.*  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  to 
credit  Jacopo  Bellini  with  the  entire  origin  of  all  these  designs. 
These  were  the  times  Avhen  art  floated  to  and  fro  in  indirect 
streams  and  currents,  unconsciously  shedding  fertility;  and 
Jacopo  must  have  seen  similar  sketches  by  the  hand  of  his 
master  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  of  his  Florentine  contem¬ 
poraries,  though,  unhappily,  not  so  carefully  preserved. 

In  the  case  of  Mantegna  this  work  Avould  seem  to  have 
suggested  rules  and  tendencies,  as  in  the  instance  of  perspec¬ 
tive,  rather  than  actual  forms  ;  and,  considering  the  sternness 
of  his  character,  the  influence  of  Jacopo  over  him  is  probably 
most  seen  in  his  over  Giovanni  Bellini.  No  tAvo  great  men 
are  more  interesting  to  compare  in  what  they  borrowed 
from  another,  in  Avhat  they  had  in  common,  and  in  Avhat  they 
essentially  differed.  Mantegna’s  ‘  Agony  in  the  Garden,’  in 
Mr.  Baring’s  Gallery,  and  Bellini’s  rendering  of  the  same 
subject,  in  the  National  Gallery,  were  painted  at  a  time  Avhen, 
as  our  authors  quaintly  say,  Giovanni  ‘  united  the  bitter  of  the 
‘  Paduan  with  the  sweet  of  the  Venetian.’  Here  Bellini’s  figure 

•  So  much  was  this  book  esteemed  in  the  family  that  Gentile  left 
it  to  Giovanni  by  his  will,  on  condition  that  Giovanni  should  finish 
the  picture  called  the  ‘  Sermon  of  St.  Mark,’  now  in  the  Brera — a 
condition  which  Giovanni  fulfilled.  (^Painting  in  North  Italy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136.) 

TOL.  CXXXV.  NO.  CCLXXV. 
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of  the  Imeeling  Saviour  is  closely  taken  from  the  same  figure 
in  his  father’s  book,*  the  higher  finish  of  the  drapery  being 
Mantegnesque.  In  the  conception  of  the  sleeping  disciples  the 
two  painters  have  much  in  common,  though  Mantegna’s  figures 
are  by  far  the  finest ;  while  the  mixture  of  the  classic  and  the 
realistic,  the  severe  foreshortening  and  stern  detail,  in  those  by 
Bellini,  again  show  the  mind  which  guided  his  brush.  Thus 
far  the  softer  Bellini  appears  here  as  still  dependent  on  the 
leading  of  others ;  but  we  now  come  to  ‘  the  sweet,’  destined  in 
its  development  to  sever  him  more  and  more  from  his  brother- 
in-law.  Mantegna  had  no  feeling  for  landscape,  nor,  Ave  may 
add,  as  far  as  these  faint  pencil  sketches  give  evidence,  Jacopo 
either.  No  one  ever  looked  more  lovingly  on  earth  and  sky 
than  Bellini.  Mantegna  fills  up  his  background  in  Mr.  Baring’s 
picture  with  quaint  and  impossible  roeks,  Avhich  look,  like  the 
architecture  of  his  time,  as  if  they  had  been  coloured,  and 
among  which  the  exquisitely  drawn  animals  and  Aveeds  he  has 
introduced  Avould  as  soon  have  played,  or  groAvn,  as  in  the 
painted  scenes  of  a  play.  Bellini,  on  the  other  hand,  seizes 
the  occasion  to  give  us  the  ineffable  charm  of  an  Italian  land¬ 
scape — the  beautiful  earth  resting  after  the  last  radiance  of 
a  gloriously  setting  sun  —  all  bathed  in  that  transparent 
atmosphere  Avhich  tells  ‘  the  grace  of  a  day  that  is  gone.’ 

It  Avould  be  curious,  to  digress  for  a  moment,  to  analyse 
the  causes,  visual  or  mental,  for  the  departure  from  truth,  in 
so  important  a  respect  as  their  landscape  backgrounds,  in 
such  men  as  Mantegna  and  his  great  junior  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  both  of  Avhom  carefully  and  minutely  finished  the 
most  impossible  forms.  The  causes  may  be  traced,  perhaps, 
to  the  intellectual  intei’est  Avith  Avhich  they  pursued  the  pro¬ 
founder  principles  of  their  calling ;  so  that,  in  the  ever-varying 
features  of  hill,  rock,  and  tree,  they  recognised  accident^ 
rather  than  abstract  appearances,  and  Avhile  ordering  their 
perspective,  in  a  certain  sense,  aright,  cared  not  how  capri¬ 
cious  were  the  structures  to  Avhich  it  Avas  applied.  In  this 
respect  they  continued  in  the  same  track  Avith  the  great  men 
who  preceded  them,  Avho,  struggling  to  define  the  laws  that  lie 
beneath  the  surface,  occasionally,  as  we  have  remarked,  let 
the  mind  get  before  the  eye,  the  geometrician  before  the 
painter.  But  let  no  oiie  undervalue  even  such  partially  de- 


*  The  little  stream  and  bridge  also  appear  in  the  sketch-book.  It 
is  further  noteworthy  that  the  leafless  tree  and  vulture  in  another  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery  too  modestly  ticketed  *  Marco  Basaiti  ’  are 
seen  here. 
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fective  results.  Many  were  nourished  with  the  product  of  such 
labour ;  few  were  of  a  calibre  to  undergo  its  severity.  Our 
authors  say  justly,  ‘  What,  indeed,  would  have  become  of  that 
‘  art  had  not  some  one  sacrificed  the  end  to  the  means,  and 
‘  dwelt  with  severe  patience  and  solemn  pleasure  on  the  driest 
‘  problems  ?  ’  *  Mantegna  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  the  last 
to  go  through  such  stern  labour.  Bellini,  peacefully  possessed 
of  the  golden  apples  for  which  others  had  fought  the  dragon, 
appears,  by  an  apparent  paradox,  to  have  been  even  the  better 
gifted  pictorially,  in  being  less  so  intellectually.  His  length 
of  life  embraced  the  crowning  stages  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  his  works  bridge  over  the  space  between  the  fifteenth  and 
sixtenth  centuries.  Under  the  tutelage  of  his  father,  and  at 
the  side  of  ^lantegna,  he  had  passed  through  the  syntax  of 
the  language  of  his  profession ;  but  gradually  we  trace  the 
ascendency  of  the  purely  ajsthetic  sense,  and  a  freedom  of 
eye  and  hand  fitted,  if  not  for  a  profounder,  for  a  wider  and 
kindlier  sphere. 

Mantegna,  again,  painted  only  in  tempera ;  producing,  in  his 
later  time,  deep  and  solemn  effects  which  overlap  the  powers 
of  oil.  Bellini,  inspired  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  overcame 
the  difficulties  of  the  transition  from  the  one  medium  to  the 
other  ;  and,  thus  armed,  annexed  new  regions  of  beauty.  To 
this  victory  over  the  most  eftective  and  fascinating  process 
of  painting  may  be  even  attributed  his  abstinence  from  the 
practice  of  its  grander  forms.  Mantegna  was  the  master  of 
fresco ;  his  Ereraitani  Chapel  works  display  the  perfection  of 
that  art.  Bellini  never  painted  in  fresco  at  all.  IMantegna 
has  left  no  authentic  portraits,  though  supposed  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  tlie  features  of  both  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini  in  his 
‘  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christopher.’  Bellini’s  portraits  are  among 
the  choicest  forms  of  his  art. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Bellini  possessed  a 
highly  poetic  fancy.  He  did  not  soar  between  the  common 
and  the  ideal  like  Signorelli,  nor  between  the  realistic  and  the 
monumental  like  Mantegna ;  but  he  was  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  combination  of  the  grand  and  the  gentle,  which  at¬ 
tracts  both  our  sympathy  and  respect,  and  inspires  the  sense 
of  a  moral  rather  than  an  ideal  or  spiritual  beauty.  In  truth, 
the  older  Bellini  grows,  the  greater  the  interest  of  his  works ; 
for  while  his  power  shows  no  decline,  his  humanity  seems  to 
increase.  His  saints  become  less  austere — more  serene  and 
childlike  in  their  dignity.  In  his  St.  Jerome  reading,  with 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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his  book  on  the  gnarled  bai’k  of  a  fig-tree  (in  S.  Giovanni 
Crisostomo,  Venice),  painted  in  1513,  when  he  was  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  appears  like  an  aged  monarch  who 
retains  all  his  governing  faculties,  but  lays  aside  etiquette. 
In  his  representations  also  of  outer  nature  he  seems  to  assert, 
at  last,  the  right  of  painting  for  his  own  pleasiu'e.  In  the 
landscape  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  figures,  fine  as  they 
are,  merely  serve  to  give  a  name  to  a  scene  of  which  we  only 
know  that  in  hill,  bridge,  and  town,  and  mass  of  evergreen 
branch  and  foliage,  all  glowing,  not  under  direct  sunshine, 
but  in  the  soft  suffusion  of  southern  light,  it  is  truly  and 
enchantingly  Italian. 

Over  Giovanni  Bellini  the  genuine  lover  of  Italian  art  will 
fondly  linger,  as  over  the  last  act  but  one  in  the  great  drama 
of  pictorial  development — the  act  which  led  in  every  scene  to 
that  apogee  beyond  which  there  was  no  higher  stage — to  the 
full  glories  of  Venetian  colour,  to  the  radiant  blossom  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione. 

We  must  draw  this  article  to  a  close.  To  few  has  it  been 
given,  as  to  Mantegna  and  Giovanni  Bellini,  to  bequeath  a 
style  so  capable,  in  their  great  successors,  of  expansion,  and, 
in  their  minor  followers,  of  imitation,  modification,  and  vari¬ 
ation.  The  number  of  the  last  named  is  Legion ;  and  never 
before  have  the  ramifications  of  the  Mantegnesque  and  Belli- 
nesque,  and  the  combination  of  the  two,  been  so  carefully'  ex¬ 
plored.  The  ^lantegnesque  impress  continued  through  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  expired  with  it ;  having  inspired  the 
quaintly  classic  Vivarini,  the  gorgeously  fantastic  Crivelli 
(sometimes  mistaken  for  Mantegna),  the  mysterious  painter  or 
painters  who  bear  the  name  of  Ercole  Grandi,  of  Ferrara,  and 
spread  itself,  under  varying  disguises,  as  a  firm  substructure 
never  entirely  concealed,  from  Venice,  through  every'  north 
Italian  town,  to  Milan,  and  even  to  Cremona. 

Bellini’s  im2)ress  can  only  be  said  to  have  died  with  Venetian 
art ;  w'herever  glorious  colour,  noble  forms,  and  delicious  land¬ 
scape  prevail,  w’hether  in  Cima,  Titian,  Giorgione,  or  Palma, 
there  Bellini  lives.  It  is  his  art  throughout,  with  every 
splendid  quality  full  grown — less  moral  in  effect,  never  spiritual, 
but  develojied  into  the  highest  sensuous  poetry'  of  life.  From 
Venice  it  spread  in  a  luminous  stream  all  along  the  head  of 
Italy,  upheld  in  the  form  of  stately  altar-pieces  and  grand 
portraits  by  such  names  as  Komanino,  Savoldo,  and  Moretto, — 
carried  into  the  mountain  recesses  of  the  Friuli  by  fresco 

{)ainters  of  the  highest  order — Pellegrino  di  S.  Daniele  and 
.’ordenone — each  and  all  surrounded  by  clusters  of  minor 
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branches  from  the  same  parent  stock,  till  the  land  stretches 
before  us  in  one  vast  panorama  of  colour.  Xor  can  we  for¬ 
bear  alluding  to  one,  minor  branch  as  he  might  be,  who, 
equally  a  descendant  of  Bellini,  coquetted  with  every  master 
in  succession ;  by  turns  the  happy  counterfeit  of  them  all ; 
whose  very  powers  of  imitation  amount  to  originality ;  gifted 
and  wayward,  brilliant  and  fantastic,  alternately  graceful  and 
affected,  Lorenzo  Lotto  is  fascinating  in  every  mood  he 
pleases  to  assume.  We  are  thankful  for  any  light  thrown 
upon  one,  for  whom  our  authors  justly  say,  ‘  it  is  easy  to  be 
‘  enthusiastic.’  Long  have  other  masters  borne  his  sins  and 
worn  his  laurels ;  and  though  beginning  to  be  detected  under 
many  an  alias,  yet  where  is  the  gallery  that  does  not  still 
exhibit  some  Lotto  in  disguise ;  our  own  National  Collection 
not  excepted  ? 

We  have  dwelt  purposely  more  on  Signor  Cavalcaselle’s 
researches  than  on  his  opinions.  Respecting  the  first  there 
can  be  no  possible  variety  of  judgment ;  about  the  last  it  is  a 
vain  proverb  that  says  there  is  or  should  be  no  disputing. 
Every  connoisseur  is  entitled  to  bis  private  predilections  and 
prejudices;  there  is  no  such  stimulus,  as  perhaps  this  verj' 
article  may  have  shown,  in  the  perplexing  questions  of  iden¬ 
tity,  as  a  few  dominant  crotchets.  But  our  authors  have  done 
what  none  before  have  attempted — they  have  rectified  the 
errors  and  filled  up  the  omissions  of  Vasari,  and  he  will  be  a 
bold  man  Avho  undertakes  to  do  the  same  by  them. 


Aut.  VI. — 1.  Dcr  Krieg  im  Jahre  1870.  Von  M.  AxjfEN- 
KOFF.  Berlin:  1871. 

2.  Das  Train-Communications  nnd  Verpjlegsivesen,  vom  opera- 
tiven  IStandpunkte.  Von  H.  OnAUEiiund  E.  R.  Von  GcT- 
TENnERG.  Wien:  1871. 

3.  La  deuxicme  Armee  de  la  Loire.  Par  le  General  ClIANZY. 
Paris:  1871. 

4.  La  Guerre  en  Province  pendant  le  Siege  de  Paris,  1870-71. 
Par  Charles  de  Freycinet,  ancien  delegue  du  Ministre 
de  la  Guerre  a  Tours  et  a  Bordeaux.  Paris:  1871. 

Qixce  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war  the  energies  of 
^  many  of  our  greatest  engineers,  machinists,  and  chemists 
have  been  devoted  to  improving  the  implements  of  destruction, 
or  to  devising  fresh  means  of  protection  against  the  new 
weapons.  But  we  rise  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
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accounts  which  have  been  published  of  the  late  F ranco-German 
war,  and  especially  the  interesting  history  of  the  failures  of  the 
French  array  published  by  General  Faidherbe  and  General 
Chanzy,  and  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
ai’t  of  war  has  been  changed  not  so  much  by  the  new  imple¬ 
ments  of  destruction  as  by  inventions  whose  object  is  commerce 
and  whose  mission  is  peace.  No  doubt  the  alteration  in  weapons 
has  done  much ;  the  battle  is  no  longer  a  mere  hand-to-hand 
fight ;  the  needle-gun  and  the  chassepot  leave  but  little 
scope  for  the  bayonet.  Success  now  rests  with  those  who 
can  move  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  rapidity,  shoot  with 
accuracy,  and  possess  steadiness  in  open  order;  and  not,  as 
in  the  old  times,  w’ith  the  stalwart  soldier  whose  mere  ])er- 
sonal  energy  bore  down  his  o2)ponents  in  a  close  fight.  The 
field  of  battle  is  enlarged,  the  general  in  command  is  unable 
to  take  in  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance  as  he  could  do  in 
the  old  times,  and  he  must  therefore  revert  to  new  methods 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  varying  phases  of  an  engage¬ 
ment.  The  j)art  which  in  former  times  was  jdayed  by  a 
general's  own  eyes,  or  by  his  aides-de-camp,  now  falls  to  the 
electric  telegraph. 

The  02>erations  of  an  army  are  mainly  regulated  by  two 
conditions,  viz.,  the  power  of  bringing  forward  su2)j)lies,  and 
the  power  of  moving  troops.  In  respect  of  both  of  these 
conditions  the  influence  of  railways  is  enomtious.  In  former 
wars  months  Avere  often  required,  after  placing  an  army  on 
foot,  to  bring  it  into  the  desired  strategic  position  to  com¬ 
mence  warlike  operations,  and  this  could  only  be  effected 
after  tedious  marches,  occasioning  loss  by  stragglers  and 
wear  of  material.  Now',  a  well-arranged  network  of  railways 
enables  the  largest  armies  to  be  concentrated,  with  all  their 
stores  and  af)pliances,  in  a  few  days.  It  is  not,  however,  only 
in  the  concentration  of  troops  that  railways  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  They  facilitate  the  supply  of  the  daily  wants  of  an 
army',  and  thus  impart  to  it  a  considerably  increased  freedom 
of  manoeuvring.  Thus  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  case 
of  extended  operations,  it  w'as  necessary  for  an  army  to  re¬ 
main  stationary  during  considerable  ])eriods  of  time  w'hilst 
a  fresh  base  for  supplies  w'as  being  formed,  or  whilst  new 
depots  for  reserves  of  stores  and  j)rovisions  were  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  force.  But  now,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  railway,  the  supply'  can  keep  place  with  the 
most  rapid  movements  of  an  army,  and  food  and  ammunition 
can  be  delivered  to  it  at  the  required  moment,  and  in  ample 
quantity. 
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These  considerations  have  been  brought  forcibly  home  to 
our  minds  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  ;  for,  although  they  might  be  classed  with  the  fugitive 
publications  of  the  day,  they  are  really  contributions  to  mili¬ 
tary  science,  and  they  will  be  no  less  valuable  to  the  future 
historian.  iSI.  Annenkoff’s  pamphlet  is  a  brief  but  most  per¬ 
spicuous  summary  of  the  causes  which  established  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  German  over  the  F rench  armies  ;  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  observer,  for  M.  An- 
nenkoff  is  himself  a  distinguished  llussian  officer.  The  second 
work  on  our  list  proves  that  the  lessons  of  the  war  have  not 
been  lost  on  the  staff  of  the  Austrian  army  :  it  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  accomplished  membei's  of  that  corps,  who  imme¬ 
diately  applied  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  new  system  of  war  with  reference  to  the  defence 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  These  officers  have  calcu¬ 
lated,  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  which  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  the  exact  amount  of  the  demands  to  be  made  on 
the  railway  system,  if  it  were  called  upon  to  support  the 
movements  of  an  army  of  .300,000  men  on  the.  North-eastern 
frontier.  They  have  ascertained  the  number  of  trains  which 
would  be  required  to  convey  the  men,  horses,  and  guns  to  the 
theatre  of  Avar  on  the  Vistula,  and  to  transport  food  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  Avar  for  such  an  army  in  the  field.  They  determine 
the  exact  Aveight  and  space  for  Avhich  raihvay  aceommodation 
must  be  provided,  and  the  exact  time  Avithin  AV'hich  the  move- 
jnent  could  be  effected.  Their  Avork  is  therefore  one  of  sin¬ 
gular  novelty  and  instruction  to  the  military  student ;  for 
similar  calculations  must  henceforth  be  made  by  every  PoAver 
which  seeks  to  place  a  large  army  in  the  field.  The  French 
AA  orks  Avhich  Ave  have  added  to  our  list  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  total  absence  of  any  such  calculations.  But  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  demonstrates,  nevertheless,  Iioav  vast  and  extraordinary 
Avere  the  efforts  made  to  create  a  fresh  army  after  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  Sedan  and  Metz,  though  the  generals  shoAV  that  no 
great  use  could  be  made  of  these  raAv  materials  against  an 
enemy  Avho  had  prepared  himself  to  encounter  and  defeat  all 
the  adverse  chances  of  Avar  in  a  hostile  country.  We  propose 
in  the  folloAving  pages  to  present  to  our  readers  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  of  these  discussions  ;  and  in  our  observa¬ 
tions  .Ave  shall  folloAv  principally  the  course  of  M.  AnnenkofTs 
excellent  commentary. 

In  all  great  strategical  operations  there  are  three  essential 
things  to  be  considered.  Supplies  must  be  provided,  as  far  as 
possible,  beforehand,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  them  secured. 
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in  the  territory  about  to  be  occuj)ied  by  the  troops.  Thus, 
before  the  campaign  of  Russia,  Napoleon  created  enormous 
magazines  in  Poland  and  North  Prussia.  The  forces  them¬ 
selves  must  be  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  action.  And  during 
the  campaign  an  enormous  amount  of  transport  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  must  be  kept  up  in  the  rear  of  the  anny.  For  these  three 
l)urposes  a  good  system  of  railway  communication  is  of  ines¬ 
timable  value. 

The  principal  advantages  which  railways  afford  in  the  special 
matter  of  supplying  an  army  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Railways  enable  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  almost  un¬ 
limited  distances ;  formerly,  an  army  was  dependent  for  its 
food  upon  a  small  circle  of  country  from  which  the  supplies 
had  to  be  conveyed  by  a  laborious  process  of  cartage. 

2.  The  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  the  supplies  in  transit  is 
considerably  diminished. 

3.  The  number  of  reserve  magazines  or  depots  which  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  in  the  rear  of  an  army  as  it  moves 
forward  is  materially  lessened. 

4.  The  cost  of  transport  is  enormously  diminished,  .and 
especially  the  number  of  men  necessary  as  escorts  or  drivers. 
It  has  been  calculated,  as  an  illustration,  that  one  day’s  supply 
for  an  army  of  85,000  men  can  be  conveyed  400  miles  by  one 
train  in  40  houi's.  The  same  amount  of  supplies  conveyed  by 
road  would  require  275  light  carts  (two  horses  each),  and  from 
25  to  30  days  on  the  ro.ad.  A  train  would  require  an  engineer 
and  fireman,  and  three  or  four  breaksmen  or  guards,  whilst  each 
cart,  at  least,  would  require  one  driver.  In  the  concentration 
of  troops  it  is  calculated  that  railway  locomotion  has  increased 
the  facilities  sixfold.  These  calculations  have  been  worked 
out  in  detail  by  Major  Obauer. 

Railways  are,  however,  equally  valu.able  for  an  army  in  the 
movement  of  troops.  The  troops  can  be  rapidly  concentrated 
without  fatigue  or  loss  by  stragglers,  by  means  of  railways, 
before  the  commencement  of  operations.  Moreover,  they  afford 
a  means  of  bringing  masses  of  troops  on  to  the  battle-field, 
or  rapidly  moving  them  from  one  place  to  another  during  a 
battle.  But  in  such  operations  the  working  of  the  traffic — that 
is  to  say,  the  amval,  unloading,  and  despatch  of  the  return 
trains — requires  a  very  complete  organisation  conducted  by 
well-practised  hands.  The  measures  for  forwarding  the  troops 
by  railway  had  been  prepared  with  great  care  in  Berlin  by  a 
mixed  Committee  of  Staff  Officers  and  employes  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works.  It  was  decided  that  twelve  full  and  twelve 
empty  trains  were  to  run  daily  on  the  single  lines  of  rail 
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eighteen  full  and  as  many  empty  on  the  double  lines  ;  besides 
six  or  seven  goods’  trains.  Each  military  train  consisted  of 
about  100  axles,  and  contained  a  battalion.  To  convey  the 
fifteen  corps  (Vurmee  of  Germany  to  the  frontier,  about  1,300 
of  these  trains  were  required  to  run  in  fourteen  days,  and  as 
many  return  trains  to  bring  back  the  carriages.  The  goods’ 
trains,  carrying  food  and  munitions,  consisted  of  150  covered 
four-wheel  trucks.  The  rate  of  travelling  was  reckoned  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages  ;  but  the  continuous 
use  of  railways  depends  also  very  much  on  the  extent  of  plat¬ 
form  accommodation,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  and  fuel. 
These  trains  employed  3,500  railway  servants. 

The  Prussians  have,  since  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
the  country,  systematically  considered  their  bearing  upon  the 
movements  of  troops.  Their  lines  are  laid  out  strategically. 
Every  carriage,  waggon,  or  truck  is  constructed  on  the  uniform 
plan  of  being  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  troops,  horses,  or 
guns,  according  to  its  nature.  The  Government  itself  possesses 
and  conducts  the  working  of  several  lines  of  railway  ;  it  assumes, 
by  the  agency  of  its  own  officials,  the  working  of  private  lines, 
and  it  exercises  a  very  complete  and  detailed  control  over  the 
working  of  lines  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  In  all 
these  arrangements  the  movement  of  troops  has  been  a  matter 
of  important  consideration,  and  the  result  was  that  in  the  short 
period  which  elapsed  in  1870  between  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  19th  July  and  the  2nd  Augqst — that  is  to  say,  in  four¬ 
teen  days— the  whole  German  army  was  not  only  placed  on  a 
complete  war  footing  from  a  peace  establishment,  but  it  was 
concentrated  on  a  comjjaratively  small  portion  of  the  French 
frontier,  with  all  its  artillery  and  supplies. 

Wq  have  exercised  no  such  detailed  control,  and  consequently 
our  railway  stock  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  that  of  the  Germans 
for  the  movement  of  troops.  Our  government  officials,  more¬ 
over,  are  ignorant  of  railway  management.  The  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  order  to  guard  as 
far  as  possible  against  this  deficiency  in  our  system,  created  the 
Engineer  and  Railway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  through  whose 
agency  we  believe  we  should,  if  occasion  required,  obtain  all  the 
benefits  of  which  our  railway  system  admits  in  the  movement  of 
troops.  This  useful  corps,  composed  of  the  leading  civil  engineers 
and  railway  authorities,  has,  we  believe,  very  fully  considered, 
the  question  of  the  concentration  of  an  ai’my  for  the  defence  of 
England ;  and  we  understand  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
an  army  of  about  320,000  men  (if  such  a  force  existed  in 
this  country),  nearly  40,000  horses,  and  between  300  and  400 
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guns,  and  2,000  waggons  and  carriages,  could  be  concentrated 
at  a  given  point  on  the  coast  in  eighty  hours  from  the  time 
of  the  order  being  given,  without  any  previous  notice  ;  and 
that  of  these  about  45,000  men  and  7,000  horses  could  be 
brought  up  in  twelve  hours,  and  about  half  the  whole  force 
in  thirty-six  hours.  Moreover,  that  if  from  such  a  concen¬ 
trated  force,  it  were  required  to  move  220,000  men,  and  all 
the  horses,  guns,  and  carriages,  to  another  given  point  on  the 
coast  at  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  miles,  a  period  of 
forty-eight  hours  would  be  required  to  complete  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  of  course  the  larger  portion  would  be  on  the  selected 
ground  long  before  that  time.  These  are  the  calculations  of 
practical  men,  accustomed  to  move  daily  large  trains  of  goods 
and  j)assengers  ;  and  we  may  feel  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  their  conclusions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features,  however,  of  our  English 
railway  system,  as  compared  with  that  of  Germany  or  France, 
is  the  number  of  duplicate  routes  which  exist  between  the 
several  places,  and  tlie  enormous  number  of  junctions.  The 
duplicate  I'outes  afford  immense  facilities  for  the  movements 
of  troops,  but  the  junctions  are  in  many  cases  a  source  of 
difficulty ;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  cases  wliere  the  junction 
is  so  formed  that  a  train  cannot  run  on  to  the  connected 
line  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  originally  proceeding, 
but  must  run  in  a  siding  or  station  and  then,  after  the  engine 
has  been  shifted  to  what  was  the  back  of  the  train,  proceed 
in  the  opjwsite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  Avas  originally 
running.  Of  this  class  of  junctions  there  is  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  on  tlic  railways  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  are  situated  at  important  strategical  points.  It 
Avould  be  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  insist  on 
the  alteration  of  these  junctions,  and,  if  necessary,  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  cost. 

The  value  of  railways  as  a  means  of  bringing  troops  on  to 
the  field  of  battle  and  supplying  them  when  there,  is'  not, 
hoAvever,  greater  than  the  advantages  they  afford  both  to  an 
army  and  to  the  individual  soldier,  as  a  means  of  removing 
the  wounded.  By  their  removal  they  free  the  general  from 
a  great  embarrassment  Avhich  led  the  First  Napoleon  to  say 
that  he  preferred  a  dead  soldier  to  a  wounded  one.  The  rail- 
Avays  have  saved  many  a  man’s  life  by  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  agglomerate  the  Avounded  in  pestilential  hospitals  near  the 
battle-field.  Thus,  the  loss  of  the  Germans  by  death  from 
Avounds  Avas  comparatively  small  in  the  late  war,  and  this  was 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  wounded  of  both  sides  were  re- 
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moved  with  the  greatest  care  by  railway,  in  specially  arranged 
trains  supplied  with  every  comfort,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
carried  to  detached  hospitals  spread  over  the  interior  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  this  produced  a  most 
favourable  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men.  Every  soldier 
knew,  when  he  went  into  battle,  that  if  he  w’as  wounded  he 
would  be  conveyed  home  to  be  tended  by  his  own  people,  and 
not  fall  a  victim  to  the  horrors  of  a  field  hospital  in  an  enemy’s 
country. 

So  also  the  railway  materially  assisted  the  victorious  general 
by  enabling  him  rapidly  to  dispose  of  prisoners  who  would 
otherwise  have  required  as  escorts  a  considerable  number  of 
troops.  In  the  late  war  this  was  especially  apparent,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  being  unusually  large ;  for  the  German  rail¬ 
ways  had  not  only  to  convey  their  own  armies  into  France, 
but  also  the  French  armies  into  Germany.  But  whilst  the 
special  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  wounded  of 
both  armies  spared  them  much  of  the  suffering  they  would 
have  experienced  from  any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  the 
prisoners  necessarily  suffered  much  in  the  conveyance  by  rail¬ 
way.  The  poor  fellows  were  generally  obliged,  for  w’ant  of 
rolling  stock,  to  be  conveyed  in  open  cattle-trucks,  often  with 
bare  standing  room,  exposed  to  rain  and  snow.  They  could 
not  be  allowed  as  a  rule,  on  grounds  of  safety,  to  leave  these 
trucks  for  any  cause  from  the  time  they  entered  them  till  they 
reached  their  destination — a  period  frequently  of  seven  or  eight 
days;  they  had  only  dry  bread  to  eat.  jMany  of  the  trains 
which  brought  iirisoners  from  the  interior  of  France  into  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  middle  of  last  winter,  on  arrival  at  the  German 
stations  were  found  to  contain  in  the  trucks  the  bodies  of  men 
frozen  to  death  lying  amongst  their  half-frozen  companions, 
whose  own  clothes  were  sometimes  frozen  so  hard  that  they 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  trucks  with  hatchets ;  but  yet  the 
prisoners  probably  suffered  far  less  on  the  railways,  as  an 
average,  than  they  would  have  had  to  endure  by  the  long 
march  from  France  to  Germany  in  mid-winter. 

The  use  of  railways  for  militaiy  purposes  biangs  Avith  it  a 
necessity  for  detailed  organisation  Avhich  had  been  dispensed 
Avith,  and  Avhich  probably  could  not  have  been  carried  out,  so 
long  as  the  movements  of  an  army  remained  dependent  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  ordinary  road  transport.  The  Germans  have 
exercised  great  care  in  the  creation  and  perfecting  of  this  orga¬ 
nisation.  A  special  department  of  the  War  Ministry  superin¬ 
tends  the  arrangements,  and  from  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
Avar  the  regulation  of  all  traffic  is  undertaken  by  that  depart- 
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inent.  The  trains  for  moving  and  feeding  the  troops  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of  everything  else.  At  each  station  at  which  trains  are 
accustomed  to  stop  there  is  an  Etappen  commandant,  a  military 
officer  w  ho  controls  the  working  of  the  station,  as  w’ell  as  regu¬ 
lates  all  questions  relating  to  the  troops.  In  addition  to  this 
provision  for  the  general  regulation  of  railway  traffic,  we  may 
mention  that  the  Germans  attach  to  their  troops  a  field  railway 
division,  which  is  of  a  quasi-civil  character.  Its  duties,  assisted 
by  soldiers  or  other  w’orkmen,  are  either  to  destroy  raihvays 
when  an  enemy  is  advancing,  or  to  restore  for  traffic  the  rail¬ 
ways  which  an  enemy  has  destroyed  in  his  rear. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  these  matters  of  raihvay 
detail  that  we  desire  to  call  attention  as  to  the  effect  on  the  art 
of  war  which  the  raihvay  and  the  telegraph  have  exercised,  as 
evidenced  in  the  late  campaign. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  w'hich  the  movements  of  armies 
have  been  entirely  directed  from  the  rear.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  Avar  in  all  its  details  has  really  approximated  to  a  game  of 
chess.  In  the  Avars  of  the  First  Napoleon  the  strategic  com¬ 
binations  may  have  been  magnificent,  but  they  Avere  fre¬ 
quently  dependent,  as  at  Waterloo,  upon  the  movements  of 
detached  bodies  of  troops  Avhose  positions  at  a  critical  moment 
Avere  unknoAvn  to  the  general  in  command  of  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion.  lie  could  not  therefore  modify  the  movements  of  the 
force  Avhich  fought  under  his  own  eye,  so  as  to  chime  in  with 
the  successes,  reverses,  or  errors  of  the  troops  which  formed 
the  other  branches  of  his  combinations.  Thus  the  best  system 
of  operations  Avas  liable  to  failure  from  causes  of  Avhich  the 
general  could  not  be  aAvare  till  after  they  had  occurred. 
Under  the  neAv  system  the  general  may  knoAv  during  each 
moment  of  a  battle  what  is  the  position  of  every  one  of  his 
divisions,  even  Avithout  being  himself  on  the  spot,  and  he  can 
thus  regulate  the  movements  of  all  to  meet  an  unexpected 
success  or  reverse  on  the  part  of  one  of  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railway  as  agents 
in  Avar,  brings  Avith  it  the  necessity  of  perfecting  other  scientific 
appliances.  The  direction  of  an  army  from  the  rear  would 
scarcely  be  possible  Avithout  the  existence  of  good  maps.  Topo¬ 
graphy  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  success.  In  these  days,  the 
maps  of  most  civilised  countries  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
afford  a  means  of  judging  of  the  probable  general  effect  of 
ground  on  the  movement  of  troops ;  and  every  officer,  if  not 
every  soldier,  should  be  taught  to  understand  a  map  so  as  to 
follow  AA’ith  certainty  lines  of  march  laid  doAvn  upon  it.  A 
topographical  department  is  useful  as  a  means  of  collecting 
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information  in  peace ;  but  in  war  every  officer  who  takes  the 
field  should  be  a  topographist  capable  of  supplying  the  defects 
of  local  maps.  The  Prussians  fully  appreciated  this  necessity ; 
maps  Avere  profusely  supplied  to  the  army  in  the  late  war, 
and  officers  and  men  were  capable  of  understanding  them. 
With  us  this  science  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  and 
even  the  maps  supplied  for  the  manceuvres  last  autumn  were 
not  very  creditable  to  the  department  which  issued  them.  The 
ordnance  survey,  which  is  conducted  under  military  auspices, 
Avas  originally  used  as  a  means  of  educating  a  large  number 
of  engineer  officers  in  this  science,  but  of  late  years  its  edu¬ 
cational  functions  seem  to  have  been  dropped ;  and  it  now 
only  affords  permanent  places  for  the  few  engineer  officers 
Avho  hav’e  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  appointments  on  it. 

In  directing  the  movement  of  an  army,  the  first  neces¬ 
sity  which  arises  is  to  keep  up  its  supplies.  Formerly,  the 
wants  of  an  army  in  a  distant  locality  could  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  comparatively  sIoav  movements  of  couriers,  and 
be  supplied  by  a  laborious  process  of  cartage.  Noav  from  every 
section  of  the  army  its  daily  Avants  can  be  announced  by  tele¬ 
graph,  and  the  railAA-ay  is  at  hand  to  afford  the  means  of  at 
once  supplying  them.  The  Austrian  Avar  of  1866  exhibited 
the  disadvantages  to  Avhich  an  army  was  exposed  for  Avant  of 
a  Avell-organised  system  in  the  rear  of  the  army  for  insuring 
that  men,  horses,  food,  and  ammunition  should  be  forAvarded 
and  arrive  at  the  proper  time  in  the  required  position,  and  also 
that  sick,  Avounded,  and  prisoners  should  be  brought  back  without 
delay.  Consequently,  after  the  termination  of  the  Avar,  General 
Moltke  dreAv  up  a  set  of  rules  for  directing  the  management  of 
operations  of  supply  from  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  those  regu¬ 
lations,  which  established  and  laid  down  the  direction  of  Avhat  is 
termed  the  department  of  Etappen  Inspektion  (a  AA'ord  Avhich 
Ave  have  some  difficulty  in  rendering  in  English  except  as 
Department  for  Supervising  the  Lines  of  Communication) 
Avere  put  in  force  in  the  Franco-German  Avar. 

No  doubt  the  system  is  not  perfect,  but  we  think  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  arrangements  Avill  afford  much  food  for  reflection. 

The  objects  of  the  Department  of  Etappen  Inspektion, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  are 
laid  down  as  folloAA’s : — 

1.  To  watch  over  the  replenishing  of  the  operating  army 
with  men,  horses,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  and  other 
military  stores. 

2.  To  see  to  the  removal  into  the  interior  of  the  country  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  the  prisoners,  and  trophies  of  war. 
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3.  With  the  assistance  of  the  troops  appointed  for  the  pur- 
])Ose  and  the  railway  corps  above-mentioned,  to  maintain  the 
lines  of  communication,  viz.  railways,  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs, 
and  postal  arrangements ;  to  maintain  order  on  the  lines ;  and 
to  undertake  the  government  of  the  hostile  conquered  pro¬ 
vinces. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  three  armies,  and  after 
Metz  the  fourth,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  each  had 
an  Etapjmi  Inspektor  attached  to  it.  These  are  officers  of  the 
Staff  of  the  general  in  command,  but  they  communicate  directly 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  attached  to  the  Prussian  head¬ 
quarters.  Each  General  Etappen  InspeJetor  attached  to  an 
army  remained  one  day’s  march  behind  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  ;  he  was  informed  of  all  intended  marches  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  troops,  he  overlooked  all  movements  in  rear  of 
the  army,  and  maintained  a  constant  communication  between 
the  army  corps  and  their  local  districts  and  garrisons. 

The  place  occupied  by  the  General  Etappen  Lispejitor  was 
called  the  ‘  Etappen  Head-quarters  ’  or  Haupt  Etappen  Punht, 
and  from  this  point  was  carried  an  unbroken  chain  of  Etappen 
Funkten  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  thence  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  district  to  which  the  army  corps  was  attached. 
The  point  at  which  this  chain  terminated  was  called  the  first 
Etappen  Ptinkt,  and  upon  the  officer  at  this  point  devolved  the 
business  of  sending  forward  supplies.  It  is  w'orthy  of  notice 
that  the  authorities  at  these  points  managed  to  maintain  the 
various  battalions  and  squadrons  of  the  Prussian  army  during 
the  war  at  nearlg  the  same  strength  as  when  they  crossed  the 
Rhine,  by  continually  filling  with  fresh  men  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death,  wounds,  or  sickness.  This  they  were  enabled 
effectually  to  do  by  the  system  of  reserves  in  the  Prussian 
army,  by  which  a  regiment  always  forms  part  of  a  particular 
army  corps  permanently  attached  to  a  district. 

The  staff  of  the  General  Etappen  Inspektor  with  the  army 
consists  of : — 

1.  Chief  Staff  officers  and  adjutants  who  superintend  the 
clerical  work  and  distribute  the  troops  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  lines  of  communication.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  these  troops  were  never  detached  from  the  fight¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  operating  armies,  but  were  obtained  direct 
from  home,  being  either  landwehr  or  battalions  attached  to 
fortresses,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  fighting  army  was  not 
diminished. 

2.  The  Commander  of  the  Police,  who,  with  a  corps  of 
military  police,  maintains  order  along  the  lines  of  communica- 
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tion,  sees  to  the  safety  of  prisoners,  and  inquires  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  inhabitants,  or  watches  hostile  intentions  mani¬ 
fested  towards  the  lines  of  communication. 

3.  The  Etappen  Ivtendant,  who  sees  to  the  supply  of  the 
food,  ammunition,  and  stores  sent  to  the  army  from  home.  He 
sees  to  the  arrivals  by  railway,  appoints  the  most  convenient 
station  for  unloading,  for  storing  the  supplies  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  arranging  their  distribution  to  the  army.  The 
Germans  took  care  that  each  train  should  contain,  not  one 
sort  of  provisions  only,  but  a  proportion  of  all  the  various 
supplies  required  for  an  army  corps ;  so  as  to  provide  against 
the  chances  of  failure  in  the  supplies  obtained  from  local  re¬ 
quisitions.  In  the  management  of  the  transport  and  delivery 
of  the  supplies  to  the  troops,  the  greatest  regularity  Avas  ob¬ 
served,  especially  in  arranging  that  the  actual  Avaggon-loads 
allotted  to  a  division  should  be  delivered  to  that  division  only. 
Magazines  Avere  placed  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  railway 
to  Avhich  the  troops  had  advanced,  new  magazines  being  estab¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  the  troops  moved  on  ;  but  the  former  maga¬ 
zines  Avere  retained  until  their  supplies  were  exhausted  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  distribution. 

We  have,  hoAvever,  no  space  here  for  details;  but  nothing 
could  surpass  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  for  supplying 
the  German  troops  AAath  food,  both  by  means  of  requisitions 
and  by  transport  from  Germany.  The  contrast  in  this  respect 
with  the  French  system  was  most  remarkable.  Although 
they  Avere  in  their  OAvn  country,  the  French  Avere  frequently 
obliged  to  resort  to  marauding,  in  the  same  districts  Avhere 
large  stores  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

4.  The  Surgeon  of  the  Etappen,  Avho  had  the  supervision 
of  the  hospitals,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  removal  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  their  OAvn  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  Avill  be  interesting  to  describe  the  very  perfect  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Germans  by  Avhich  this  Avas  effected  ;  but  in  this 
description  we  must  begin  by  the  battle-field.  The  regimental 
surgeon  accompanies  his  regiment  into  action,  and  he  has  under 
him  three  Krankentrdger  to  every  250  men,  Avho  carry  and 
know  hoAV  to  apply  the  necessary  field-dressings.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  the  Sanitdts  detachment  is  formed  by  order  of 
the  divisional  surgeon  of  the  army.  It  consists  of  the  surgeons, 
the  Krankentrdger,  and  the  ambulance  waggons.  It  is  under 
the  command  of  the  Rittmeister,  a  captain  in  the  service,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  lieutenant.  The  Krankentrdger  advance  on 
indicated  lines  by  twos,  each  pair  carrying  a  stretcher.  They 
collect  the  wounded  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  bring  them  to 
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the  places  ■where  the  waggons  are  standing.  The  surgeons 
Avho  remain  with  the  Avaggons  apply  the  primary  dressings, 
and  place  the  Avounded  in  the  Avaggons,  which,  Avhen  full,  are 
despatched  at  a  sIoav  puce  to  the  nearest  house  or  other  place 
appointed  as  a  field  hospital.  The  Avaggons,  Avhen  unloaded, 
return  to  fetch  more  Avounded,  and  the  search  proceeds  until 
every  hedge,  ditch,  and  hole  has  been  carefully  examined. 
'When  the  Avounded  men  arrive  at  a  temporary  hospital,  they 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  surgeons  dress  the  wounds,  and 
tie  to  a  button  of  each  man’s  coat  a  small  Avhite  card,  on  Avhlch 
is  Avritten  a  description  of  the  Avound.  It  is  moreover  note- 
Avorthy  that  each  soldier  carries  round  his  neck  a  metal  plate, 
on  Avhich  is  stamped  the  name  of  his  regiment  and  his  OAvn 
regimental  number,  so  that  his  identity  can  at  any  moment  be 
ascertained.  As  soon  as  the  corps  (tarmee  moves  forward,  the 
Avounded  are  transferred  to  the  Feld-Lazareth,  and  every  man 
Avho  can  possibly  be  moA-ed  is  then  taken  to  the  nearest  raihvay 
station.  He  is  then  placed  in  a  train.  The  trains  were  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  first-class  carriages  for  the  less  badly  AA'ounded, 
and  partly  of  covered  goods-vans,  all  of  Avhich  have  springs 
and  spring-buffers,  as  in  passenger-carriages.  In  these  covered 
vans  Avere  placed  beds,  formed  of  boards  laid  on  springs  and 
])rovided  Avith  struAv-mattresses.  Each  van  Avould  hold  four  or 
five  men,  and  a  sister  or  attendant  rode  in  the  van.  Moreover 
to  each  train  Avere  attached  one  or  more  surgeons,  an  apothecary, 
and  a  cook,  and  the  Avhole  Avas  placed  under  the  command  of 
an  officer.  Those  most  badly  Avounded  Avere  removed  from  the 
train  into  hospitals  situated  in  the  toAvns  nearest  the  frontier, 
and  their  places  in  the  Avaggons  filled  Avith  men  Avho  had  pre- 
A’iously  been  placed  in  those  hospitals,  and  whose  AA’ounds  Avere 
healing,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  the  Avounded  Avere  transferred 
step  by  step  from  the  battle-field  to  their  homes  in  the  interior 
of  Germany. 

"We  must  not,  hoAvever,  omit  from  this  account  the  vast 
efforts  Avhich  were  made  by  private  organisation  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  Germany,  partly  by  the  Prussian  Association  for 
the  care  of  Sick  and  Wounded,  partly  by  the  Johanniter  or 
Protestant  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  other 
local  associations.  At  every  raihvay  station  at  which  trains 
of  wounded  stopped,  the  men  were  cared  for  during  their  stay 
by  local  agency.  Private  houses,  palaces,  stores,  railAvay  sheds, 
university  class-rooms,  were  turned  into  hospitals  all  over 
Germany,  in  which  the  sick  were  nursed  entirely  by  private 
individuals  locally  organised.  The  want  in  the  late  war  Avas  not 
in  the  care  for  Avounded  after  they  Avere  brought  into  hospitals. 
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but  in  improved  facilities  and  equipment  for  collecting  and 
moving  them  from  the  battle-fields. 

5.  The  Etappen  Railway  Director,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  and  regular  railway  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  army  of  operation  and  their  own  country.  He 
regulates  the  number,  size,  and  time-tables  of  the  trains.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  special  railway  corps  of  the  army,  he  sees 
to  the  repair  of  destroyed  lines  or  to  the  extension  of  railway 
accommodation.  In  the  late  war  this  department  had  to  restore 
from  destruction  by  the  French  and  afterwards  maintain  be¬ 
tween  1,500  and  1,600  miles  of  railway,  and  employed  in  the 
works  at  least  3,500  men  brought  from  German  railways. 
Amongst  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  railway  corps 
in  the  late  w’ar  may  be  mentioned  the  restoration  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Marne  in  fourteen  days,  and  the  construction  of 
twenty-two  miles  of  railway  round  Metz  between  Remilly  and 
Pont-a-Mousson  in  thirty  days.  To  protect  the  lines  on  the 
enemy’s  territory  there  was  established  at  each  railway  station 
a  guard  formed  of  detachments  of  the  landwehr  under  the 
orders  of  the  general  Etappen  Lispektion.  The  main  body  of 
the  guard  remained  at  the  railway  station,  but  small  detach^ 
inents  w'ere  posted  in  neighbouring  villages  or  towms,  and  posts 
were  formed  at  every  three  or  four  miles  on  the  railway 
between  which  the  line  was  patrolled.  There  were  few  acci¬ 
dents  to  trains,  and  this  w’as  mainly  attributed  by  the  Germans 
to  the  arrangement  they  made  that  every  train  should  carry 
on  the  engine  some  notable  French  inhabitant  of  the  district, 
so  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  an  accident. 

6.  The  Postmaster  of  the  Etappen  and  two  inspectors 
attached  to  him.  Ills  duty  was  to  keep  up  the  communication 
betw'een  the  employes  of  the  field-post  and  the  postal  officials 
at  home.  The  field-post  was  a  very  remarkable  institution, 
and  rendered  immense  service  to  the  German  army.  The 
service  employed  about  2,000  German  post  officials.  It 
effected  the  collection  and  delivery  of  official  and  private  letters 
and  parcels  between  Germany  and  the  troops  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  betw'een  the  various  bodies  of  troops  scattered  widely 
apart  and  in  frequent  movement,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
regularity  as  the  postal  service  is  performed  in  Germany  in 
peace  time.  This  could  not  have  been  done  without  the 
unity  of  organisation  which  enabled  the  Etappen  inspector  to 
be  cognisant  of  the  daily  position  of  every  portion  of  the 
army  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  to  ascertain  from  head¬ 
quarters  the  position  of  other  army  corps.  The  moral  effect  of 
this  arrangement  was  enormous,  because  it  made  the  soldier 
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feel  that  though  separated  from  his  country  tlie  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  were  daily  upon  him.  The  postal  oflScials  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  without  too  rigid  a  care  for  postal  rules ; 
for  instance,  at  Christmas  it  was  notified  that  parcels  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  would  be  allowed  to  be  sent  from  Germany  to  the 
soldiers,  but  although  this  weight  was  in  many  cases  exceeded, 
the  parcels  were  all  delivered,  because  the  post-office  officials 
knew  how  precious  the  gifts  they  contained  from  those  at 
home  would  be  to  the  men  in  the  field  fighting  for  their  country. 

7.  Etappen  Inspector  of  Telegraphs  who,  with  his  subor¬ 
dinate  officials,  kept  up  the  communication  between  the  field- 
telegi*aph  and  Germany.  The  field-telegrai)h  kept  up  with 
all  the  movements  of  the  army  ;  we  have,  however,  not  space 
to  describe  its  organisation,  as  our  present  object  is  to  show- 
how  the  organisation  in  rear  of  the  army  was  managed ;  we 
may,  however,  mention  that  the  field-telegraph  occupied  about 
2,500  employes  taken  from  the  telegraj)h  lines  of  Germany. 
By  one  of  the  arrangements  of  the  telegraph  service,  each  chief 
of  the  Etappen  Inspektion  with  an  army  received  daily  from 
Berlin  a  despatch  containing  all  political  and  war  news,  by 
which  the  spread  of  false  news  was  prevented,  and  all  official 
reports  arrived  unmutilated  at  their  place  of  destination. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  out  the  organisation  which 
has  caused  the  Prussian  army  to  be  looked  on  as  a  marvellous 
machine.  It  will  be  obvious  that  none  of  these  arrangements 
could  have  been  carried  on  without  a  very  perfect  system  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  railway  management.  The  essential  feature  of  this 
organisation  is  the  careful  division  of  the  duties  between  the 
several  branches  of  service  whilst  pi’eserving  an  absolute  unity 
of  administration;  there  is  thus  no  collision  of  functions;  ever)' 
person  has  his  own  special  duties  alone  to  look  to,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  duties  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service  have 
been  provided  for,  and  therefore,  w-hether  the  army  be  ad¬ 
vancing  or  retreating,  everything  falls  into  its  allotted  place. 
Moreover,  the  hierarchy  of  administration  is  purely  military  as 
distinguished  from  the  quasi-civil  arrangements  of  the  Intend¬ 
ance  in  France,  or  the  Control  Department  with  us. 

On  the  moral  effect  upon  the  soldier  of  such  a  system  w  e  have 
not  space  to  dilate.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Prussian  is  of 
a  nature  adapted  to  act  like  a  machine  ;  that  he  does  neither 
more  nor  less  than  he  is  ordered.  W e  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  argument,  for  we  are  acquainted  with  many  Prussians  who 
are  as  hot-headed  as  any  Englishman  or  even  Frenchman.  We 
believe  that  the  machine-like  regularity  of  the  Prussian  soldier 
in  the  late  war,  which  so  astonished  the  French,  was  simply 
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due  to  discipline  and  to  the  admirable  organisation  we  have 
described,  which  imparted  to  him  a  solid  confidence  in  his 
chiefs.  We  learned  from  Frederick  the  Great  the  infantry 
movements  which  have  imparted  to  the  British  soldier  such 
admirable  steadiness  under  fire,  and  which  enable  our  regiments 
to  manoeuvre  like  machines ;  the  moral  effect  of  such  discipline 
on  our  soldiers  was  well  exhibited  in  the  loss  of  the  ‘  Birken- 
‘  head,’  where  the  men  Avent  down  standing  as  on  parade.  The 
art  of  war  has  now  advanced  a  stage ;  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
us  to  make  our  isolated  regiments  perfect ;  the  army,  Avhich  is 
an  aggregate  of  regiments  and  of  the  departments  Avhich  supply 
those  regiments,  must  be  brought  to  the  same  machine-like  regu¬ 
larity.  We  must  learn  from  the  Prussians  this  further  lesson 
in  military  organisation. 

The  French,  after  their  first  defeats,  possessed  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men,  large  stores  of  materiel  and  of  food,  but  they  had 
no  organisation  of  the  nature  of  that  Avhich  Ave  have  described ; 
they  had  not  arranged  their  military  operations  Avith  reference 
to  their  lines  of  raihvay ;  they  could  not  bring  their  supplies 
to  the  required  sj)ot  at  the  required  time  ;  their  means  of  in¬ 
formation  Avere  defective.  M.  de  Freycinet’s  book  is  the 
record  of  their  efforts  and  of  their  failure. 

A  main  cause  of  these  misfortunes  lay  in  the  system  AA’hich 
commits  the  functions  of  supply  to  the  Intendance ;  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  department  and  its  relation  to  the  general 
staff  and  to  the  fighting  department  of  the  army,  prevents  that 
unity  of  organisation  Avhich  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Prussian  armies.  One  of  the  important  lessons  of  the  late  Avar 
is  that  in  an  army  everything  must  converge  to  one  head. 
In  this  respect  the  British  Government  has  still  much  to  learn  ; 
the  problem  Avhich  Ave  have  had  before  us  for  the  last  fcAV 
years  is  how  to  develope  the  fighting  ])OAver  of  our  troops  by 
perfecting  the  department  of  supply,  at  the  same  time  retain¬ 
ing  efficient  Parliamentary  control.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  England  that  in  their  endeavour  to  solve  this  problem,  both 
Sir  John  Pakington  and  IMr.  Cardwell  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  policy  of  creating  the  Control  Department,  based 
mainly  on  the  model  of  the  French  Intendance,  but  possessing 
defects  even  more  serious.  The  Control  Department  is  placed 
under  an  executive  head,  viz.  the  Surveyor-general  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  Avhose  tenure  of  office  is  political,  and  Avhose  selection 
must  therefore  depend  more  upon  his  seat  in  Parliament  than 
upon  his  professional  ability.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  complete 
error.  The  executive  head  of  a  military  department  of  supply 
and  transport  should  form  an  integi-al  part  of  the  general  staff 
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of  the  army;  moreover  he  should  be  practically  conversant 
with  the  management  of  armies  in  Avar;  he  should  possess 
technical  knoAvledge  of  the  stores  and  supplies,  as  Avell  as 
great  scientific  attainments  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  modern 
inventions ;  he  should  also  be  personally  acquainted  with  all 
the  officers  under  him  as  he  selects  them  for  employment  or 
recommends  them  for  promotion.  A  member  of  Parliament 
cannot  be  invai’iably  found  Avho  possesses  these  qualifications, 
and  if  found,  Avoidd  probably  be  removed  by  the  exigencies  of 
]K)litics  Avhen  he  had  become  conversant  Avith  his  duties.  The 
]»roper  function  of  the  Parliamentary  head  of  a  department  is 
that  of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  ihe  executive  branches. 

It  Avould  have  been  far  sounder  administration,  when  Ave 
abolished  the  Ordnance  and  other  separate  military  offices,  to 
have  committed  the  Avhole  executive  business  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  army  Avhen  in  garrison  or  in  the  field  (except 
the  mere  provision  of  money)  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
P^nder  such  an  arrangement,  the  Surveyor- General  of  Ord¬ 
nance  would  probably  have  undertaken  the  regulation  of  the 
manufacturing  departments,  and  of  the  purchases  of  stores  and 
supplies  ;  but  the  local  detailed  management  of  the  stores  and 
transport  Avould  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  military  Staff, 
under  the  general  officer  in  command  of  the  district,  subject  of 
course  to  audit.  The  supervision  of  such  duties  Avould  naturally 
fall  to  the  Quartermaster-General’s  department.  That  officer’s 
true  function,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  is  to  superintend  all 
that  in  Prussia  is  entrusted  to  the  Department  for  Supervising 
the  Lines  of  Communication.  If,  instead  of  creating  a  Control 
Department  AA’ith  a  rate  of  pay  far  in  excess  of  that  allotted  to 
military  officers,  we  had  placed  the  local  executiv'e  business  of 
the  supply  departments  under  the  Quartermaster-General,  and 
had  allotted  the  purely  banking  functions  to  paymasters  or  civil 
Avar-office  officials,  we  should  have  insured  systematic  action, 
financial  control,  and  greater  efficiency  than  Ave  noAv  possess, 
and  we  should  have  obtained  it  at  far  less  expense.  The  easiest 
remedy  for  the  errors  of  our  present  arrangement  is  to  place 
the  Control  Department  directly  under  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  converting  the  pay  division  into  a  branch  of  the 
Accountant-General’s  department  of  the  W ar-Office,  and 
abolishing  the  highly-paid  ranks  of  Controller  and  Deputy- 
Controller.  We  are  not,  however,  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
organisation  of  the  British  army;  Ave  have  simply  endea¬ 
voured  to  point  out  the  lessons  of  the  late  Avar  as  bearing  on 
military  art. 

General  Chanzy,  in  his  History  of  the  Second  Army  of  the 
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Loire,  says,  ‘  The  cause  of  our  defeats  is  to  be  found  in  the 
‘  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  our  military  organisation,  which 
‘  has  been  injured  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  blind  or 
*  erroneous  ideas ;  as  much  as  in  the  Avant  of  concert  which 
Avas  a  governing  feature  of  the  strategical  combinations.’ 
It  is  curious  to  see  from  his  account  hoAv  sloAvly  he  obtained 
information  as  to  detached  j)arts  of  his  OAvn  army,  and  hoAv 
totally  ignorant  he  AA’as  of  the  movements  of  Bourbaki  and 
Faidhcrbe,  even  Avhen  they  Avere  all  combining  to  assist  Paris. 
What  a  contrast  Avas  this  to  the  Prussian  movements !  We 
have  shoAvn  hoAv  by  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  raihvay  their 
invading  armies  Avere  brought  into  immediate  connexion  Avith 
each  other,  and  AAuth  their  head-quarters  at  home.  The  Uhlans 
Avho  SAA’ept  the  country  in  front  of  the  adA^ancing  columns  were 
the  feelers  throAvn  out  from  each  division,  forming  the  farthest 
points  of  the  netAA'ork  of  information  Avhich  finally  centred  in 
the  general  sitting  over  a  map  in  his  office,  from  aa'Iioiu  eman¬ 
ated  the  orders  for  advancing,  fighting,  or  retreating.  This 
systematic  organisation,  Avithout  Avhich  the  raihvays  and  the 
telegraph  AA'ould  have  remained  of  compai’atively  small  utility, 
Avas  an  advantage  to  the  Prussian  army  as  great  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  many  neAv  implements  of  destruction ;  and  Ave  are  con¬ 
fident  that  no  nation  can  enter  successfully  into  a  war  Avith 
Prussia  until  it  has  ci’eated  an  organisation  for  intelligence, 
movement,  and  supply,  as  effective  as  that  Avhich  has  con¬ 
verted  the  German  army  into  so  perfect  a  machine  for  Avar 
in  the  hands  of  IMoltke.  But  the  genius  of  INIoltke  him¬ 
self  Avould  not  have  enabled  him  to  surpass  the  achievements 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  art  of  Avar,  if  he  had  not 
had  at  his  disposal  instruments  Avhich  none  of  them  possessed ; 
and  the  triumph  of  the  German  armies  is  due  not  only  to  the 
skill  of  their  commanders  and  the  valour  of  their  soldiers,  but 
to  the  new  and  astonishing  mechanism  placed  in  their  hands 
by  the  inventive  genius  of  British  science — by  George  Stephen¬ 
son  and  Charles  Wheatstone.  These  men  haA'e  by  their  in¬ 
ventions  changed  not  only  the  art  of  Avar  but  all  the  social 
relations  of  mankind. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Pastoral  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  Dublin:  1871. 

2.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty:  1870. 

Tf  the  time  has  now  come  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
higher  education  of  Ireland,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
our  course  is  determined  by  certain  definite  and  consistent 
principles  already  adopted  by  the  State,  which  establish  its 
policy  on  a  sure  foundation  beyond  the  conflict  of  sects  and 
the  tumult  of  fluctuating  opinion.  AVe  have  now  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  period  of  forty  years  in  reforming  the  abuses  of 
Irish  administration  and  abolishing  those  political  and  social 
anomalies  which  maintained  the  supremacy  of  a  faction  and 
kept  the  masses  of  Ireland  in  chronic  discontent.  We  have 
cut  down  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  though  it  had  its 
roots  in  three  hundred  years  of  national  history ;  and  we 
have  reformed  the  land  laws  by  a  measure  so  exceptional 
and  yet  so  clearly  demanded  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country,  that  it  has  created  a  new  sense  of  security 
in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  and  laid,  we  trust,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  lasting  prosperity  and  contentment.  The  next  work 
will  be  to  remodel  the  machinery  of  higher  education  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  such  a  way  as,  consistently  with  past  legislation,  to 
satisfy  the  just  demands  and  the  proper  requirements  of  the 
Catholic  population.  Knowing  as  we  do  how  much  our  general 
civilisation  depends,  not  only  for  its  progress  but  for  its 
permanence,  on  the  completeness  of  the  higher  instruction, 
and  consequently  of  the  institutions  by  which  it  is  communi¬ 
cated,  we  are  all  the  more  anxious  that  in  a  country  like 
Ireland,  so  deficient  in  general  culture,  and  yet  wdth  a  tradi¬ 
tional  love  for  learning,  the  provision  for  supporting  literary 
and  intellectual  life  should  be  more  ample  and  better  organised 
than  it  is  at  present. 

In  attempting  to  establish  that  educational  equality  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  rightly  described  as  the  indispensable  comple¬ 
ment  of  religious  equality,  it  is  evident  that  the  legislature 
must  be  careful  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  upon  a  clear 
and  intelligible  principle  of  state  policy.  For  it  is  only  even- 
handed  justice,  applying  the  same  principle  in  each  case  to 
similar  conditions,  that  can  control  contending  interests  or 
trim  the  balance  of  rival  influences.  We  have  already,  as  a 
State,  decided  that  the  day  of  sectarian  exclusiveness  in  Ire- 
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land  is  at  an  end,  and  that  all  Irish  institutions  of  every  class 
shall  be  freed  from  sectarian  inHuences.  Xow,  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  equal  justice  between  the  sects,  we  did  not 
destroy  the  privileges  of  the  minority  with  the  mere  view  of 
handing  them  over  to  the  majority,  or  abolish  one  ascendency 
with  the  idea  of  replacing  it  by  another.  Our  legislative 
watchword  is  still  justice  to  all  parties ;  but  we  shall  as 
firmly  resist  those  who  demand  more  than  justice  as  we 
have  those  who  heretofore  insisted  on  giving  less. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  Irish  University  question,  that  we  should  exactly  see  the 
nature  of  the  demand  that  is  put  forward  by  very  influential 
persons  in  the  name  of  complete  educational  equality.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  published  several  manifestoes  in 
which  they  presume  to  speak  for  the  whole  Catholic  people, 
and  to  deal  with  their  wlmle  intellectual  interests ;  and  they 
deserve  our  gratitude  for  telling  us  so  explicitly  the  precise 
nature  of  their  demands.  They  demand,  then,  in  formal  and 
categorical  terms,  the  demolition  of  the  existing  system  of 
mixed  education,  and  assert  their  right  to  the  sole  super¬ 
intendence  of  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  education  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  say,  ‘  We  will  never  cease  to 
‘  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  Model  Schools,  Queen’s 
‘  Colleges,  Trinity  College,  and  all  similar  institutions  dan- 
‘  gerous  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholics.’  They  demand 
in  the  sphere  of  primary  etlucation  that  in  all  schools  that 
are  exclusively  Catholic  ‘  there  shall  be  the  removal  of  all 
‘  restrictions  upon  religious  instruction,  so  that  the  fulness  of 
‘  distinctive  religious  teaching  may  enter  into  the  course  of 
‘  daily  secular  education  with  full  liberty  for  the  use  of  Catho- 
‘  lie  books  and  religious  emblems,  and  for  the  performance  of 
‘  religious  exercises ;  and  that  the  right  be  recognised  of  the 
‘  lawful  pastors  of  the  children  in  such  schools  to  have  access 
*  to  them,  to  regulate  the  whole  business  of  religious  instruc- 
‘  tion  in  them,  and  to  remove  objectionable  books,  if  any ;  and 
‘  in  such  schools,  the  teachers,  the  books,  and  the  inspectors 
‘  should  be  Catholic.’  There  is  a  further  demand,  as  regards 
intermediate  education,  that  all  existing  endowments,  whether 
derived  from  Protestant  or  Catholic  bounty,  shall  be  thrown 
into  a  common  fund,  and'applied  to  open  scholarships  or  grants 
in  aid  of  Middle-class  Schools,  on  the  principle  of  payment  by 
results.  On  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  somewhat  more  guarded.  While  they  assert  a  right 
to  have  a  Catholic  University  endowed  by  the  State,  they  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  alternative  of  one  National  Uni- 
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versity,  within  wliich  ‘  they  shall  have  one  or  more  colleges, 
*  conducted  upon  ])urely  Catholic  principles,  and  at  the  same 
‘  time  fully  participating  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other 
‘  colleges,  of  whatever  denomination  and  character.’  They 
add  that,  for  the  security  of  Catholic  principles,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  ‘  the  bishops  shall  have  full  control  in  all 
‘  things  regarding  faith  and  morals.’  They  also  demand  that, 
in  such  a  National  University,  ‘  the  Catholic  element  shall  be 
‘  adequately  represented  upon  the  Senate,  or  other  sujweme 
‘  University  body,  by  persons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
‘  Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and  people  of  Ireland.’ 

AVe  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  violent  and  intemperate  tone 
of  the  several  manifestoes  in  which  these  demands  are  put 
forward  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Certainly,  if  they 
wished  to  impede  the  cause  they  profess  to  advocate,  they  could 
scarcely  have  acted  in  any  way  better  fitted  to  attain  that 
end ;  for  their  irsolence  and  their  aj)parent  defiance  of  the 
civil  authority  have  excited  disgust  and  alarm  in  those  very 
quarters  where  it  was  their  interest  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
confidence  and  conciliation.  But  as  regards  the  demands  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  jierfectly  intelligible,  and  they  reduce  these 
hierarchical  claims  in  the  matter  of  education  to  j)erfect  ab¬ 
surdity  and  impossibility.  They  mean  that  the  State  shall 
surrender  its  right  to  control  the  entire  secular  education  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  ai-e  to  exercise 
as  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  schools  and 
colleges  as  they  do  now  over  their  chapels  and  their  flocks.  To 
listen  to  their  manifestoes,  one  is  almost  led  to  imagine  that 
there  is  no  room  for  any  rights  but  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  in  defining  the  limits  of  their  authority  they  rather 
show  there  ai’e  no  limits  to  the  power  of  control  they  seek  to 
exercise  over  the  education  of  Irish  Catholics.  Their  demands 
further  mean  that  this  Catholic  education  shall  be  provided  at 
the  cost  of  the  State  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Protestants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  contribute 
four-fifths,  or  probably  nine-tenths,  of  the  total  expenditure 
required  for  this  extraordinary  purpose. 

Now,  this  claim  involves  very  serious  issues,  and  can  only 
be  successfully  dealt  with,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  upon 
a  clear  and  intelligible  jminciple  of  state  policy,  rather  than  by 
any  special  compromise  even  of  the  most  plausible  and  liberal 
character.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  oppose  the  bishops’ 
demands  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  sustained  by  the 
opinions  or  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  laity ;  and  Parliament  may 
very  properly  seek  to  know,  whether  the  claim  for  denomina- 
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tional  education  is  put  forward  by  the  clergy  alone  or  is  the 
distinct  expression  also  of  the  desire  of  the  laity.  Much  may, 
no  doubt,  be  said  on  both  sides.  We  know  that  Catholic  after 
Catholic  api)eared  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary 
Education,  of  which  Lord  Powis  was  chairman,  to  support  the 
system  of  united  education ;  that  till  the  hierarchy  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  denominational  education,  the  laity 
appeared  perfectly  content  with  the  present  system  ;  and  that 
two  Catholic  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  asserted, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  that  ‘the  large  majority 
‘  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  are  in  favour  of  his  views ;  ’ 
while  Catholic  youths  still  resort  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
and  the  Model  Schools,  in  spite  of  episcopal  denunciations, 
and  807,330  Catholic  children  flock  to  the  National  Schools. 
Rut  much  may  undoubtedly  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
fact  is  undoubted  that  there  is  not  only  no  lay  movement  in 
opposition  to  the  episcopal  demands,  but  the  majority  of  the 
laity,  as  we  may  judge  by  a  declaration  issued  a  year  ago 
and  signed  by  ail  the  Catholic  peers,  a  large  number  of  ba¬ 
ronets,  deputy-lieutenants,  magistrates,  members  of  Parliament, 
mayors,  and  members  of  the  learned  professions,  seem  for  the 
present  disposed  to  follow  imi)licitly  the  lead  of  their  clergy.* 
We  must  also  take  into  account  the  large  sums  the  Catholic 
people  contribute  yearly  to  the  support  of  a  purely  Catholic 
education,  including  an  annual  sum  of  8,000/.  for  the  Catholic 
University  alone.f  The  Irish  laity  are  evidently,  then,  no  check 

*  Mr.  Quill,  a  Koinan  Catholic  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  published  an  address  which  he  delivered  lately  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  the  College,  containing  the  Ibllowing  among  other  noteworthy 
passages  : — ‘  Is  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  people  in  such  a  scheme 
‘  an  intelligent  assent,  or  a  mere  mechanical  actjuicscence  ?  True  it  is 
‘  that  long  lists  of  names  have  been  sent  in  ;  but  are  the  vast  majority  of 
‘  those  names  the  names  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  think  even  a 
‘  little  for  themselves  ?  Are  they  the  names  of  those  who  understand 
‘  what  a  University  should  be,  and  not  the  names  of  those  who  go 
‘  whithersoever  they  may  be  directed  ?  Political  influence  permeates 
*  through  hidden  channels  into  the  very  arcana  of  family  life,  and  its 
‘  baleful  power  is  ever  working  out  its  ends  with  tremendous,  yet  silent 
‘  and  secret  energy.  When  lists  of  names  are  filled  in  public,  and  when 
‘  any  unfortunate  dissentient  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  a  marked  man 
‘  — when  people  know  that  their  business  depends  upon  this  pseudo- 
‘  enthusiasm,  are  we  not  forced  to  believe  that  these  lists  of  names  are  in 
‘  great  measure  practically  worthless,  and  that  these  advocates  of  scc- 
‘  tarian  University  education  are  chiefly  men  on  paper  ?  ’ 

f  Somewhat  significantly,  however,  the  sum  raised  for  the  Catholic 
University  during  the  past  year  did  not  realise  4,700/. 
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upon  Ultramontane  aspirations ;  and  the  fact  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  when  we  remember  that  no  independent  politician 
has  any  chance  of  a  southern  constituency,  that  the  very 
bread  of  the  physician  or  lawyer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  parish 
priest,  and  that  the  masses  of  the  people  look  to  the  clergy  as 
their  political  leaders  as  well  as  their  spiritual  guides.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  small  but  intelligent  minority  which  persistently 
refuses  to  follow  clerical  dictation,  but  it  is  wholly  unable  to 
make  its  weight  felt  in  popular  elections :  ‘  Too  few  in  numbers, 

‘  and  too  scattered,’  as  one  of  themselves  admits,  ‘  to  assert  the 
‘  leadership  of  their  co-religionists,  they  are  utterly  powerless 
‘  in  any  Roman  Catholic  movement  if  opposed  to  the  priests.’ 
These  are  the  men  whom  the  ‘  Dublin  Review  ’  stigmatises  as 
‘  tepid  and  disloyal  Catholics,’  and  who  are  specially  obnoxious, 
because  once  upon  a  time  they  ventured  to  denounce  ‘  that 
‘  intolerance  which  happily  exists  in  Spain.’  Their  opposition 
to  clerical  policy  springs  not  from  any  mistrust  of  religion  or 
from  any  reaction  against  dogmas,  but  from  their  dislike  to 
that  Ultramontane  tendency  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy  has  of 
late  so  strongly  manifested,  and  which  is  everywhere  so  intense 
at  the  present  hour.  But,  after  all,  we  presume  that  statesmen 
will  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  returned  by  Irish  constituencies,  than  to 
any  other  considerations.  It  does  not,  certainly,  speak  much 
for  the  independence  of  the  Irish  laity,  that  while  in  most  of 
the  distinctively  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent  the  laity 
are  everywhere  repudiating  the  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  and 
appealing  to  their  governments  for  the  protection  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  and  middle  classes  of 
Ireland  are  prepared  to  allow  their  clergy  to  decide  the  very 
form  in  which  education  shall  be  given  to  the  -whole  country. 

But  whether  passively  or  actively  they  concede  the  claim 
of  their  bishops,  or  whether,  as  some  affirm,  they  really 
dread  the  success  of  Ultramontane  agitation,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  hand  over  to  the  clergy  the  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  secular  education,  even  though  the  demand 
should  be  supported  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Iinsh  con¬ 
stituencies.  Parliament  must  take  account  of  more  than  mere 
majorities.  There  was  a  time  when  more  than  half  of  the 
Irish  counties  and  boroughs  were  won  by  Repealers,  yet  no 
Government  listened  for  a  moment  to  their  demands ;  and, 
judging  by  the  present  temper  of  the  Irish  masses,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  get  the  same  people  who  are  now  crying 
out  for  denominational  education  to  swell  the  popular  cry  for 
Home  Rule.  We  remember  the  monster  petition  signed  by 
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600,000  Roman  Catholics  and  presented  some  years  ago  to 
the  British  Parliament,  praying  the  Legislature  to  apply  to 
Ireland  the  experiment  of  a  plebiscitum  and  recognise  its 
claims  to  self-government,  as  it  had  already  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  Nor  are  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  less  flexible  than  the  constituencies  which  elect  them. 
For  such  is  the  spirit  of  deference  to  episcopal  policy  on  the 
part  of  candidates  for  Irish  seats,  that  if  the  bishops  should 
resolve  to-morrow  to  demand  a  stipend  of  300/.  a  year  from  the 
State  for  each  of  the  j)arish  priests  of  Ireland,  they  would 
readily  find  a  band  of  representatives  to  discuss  the  question 
in  Parliament  and  press  it  with  all  earnestness  upon  the 
Ministry.  Now,  the  present  demand  of  the  bishops  is  not  by 
any  means  dissimilar  in  its  character ;  and  no  Government  or 
Parliament  can  possibly  entertain  it  for  a  moment,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  has,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  resolved  that 
there  shall  be  no  future  endowment  of  religion  in  Ireland. 
During  the  discussions  on  the  Irish  Church,  the  Catholic 
bishops  authoritatively  declared  that  they  had  no  wish  to  share 
in  its  endowments ;  they  fully  accepted  the  principle  that  the 
State  should  neither  share  old  endowments  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  nor  redress  inequalities  by  granting  new  en¬ 
dowments.  With  what  consistency,  then,  can  they  now  ask 
Parliament  to  endow  religion  once  more?  For  there  is  no 
difference  of  principle  between  supporting  a  clergyman  and 
supi)ortlng  a  schoolmaster  or  a  professor  to  teach  dogmatical 
rehgion.  When  the  Legislature  has  declared  against  favour¬ 
ing  or  endowng  all  churches  alike  in  the  exercise  of  their 
proper  and  indeed  their  sole  function,  it  would  be  a  supreme 
absurdity  to  do  otherwise  as  to  churches  in  a  department 
in  which  they  are,  at  the  utmost,  only  partners.  And  why 
should  the  Legislature  have  put  jMaynooth  in  the  category  of 
institutions  to  be  disendowed,  if  the  State  was  immediately 
afterwards  to  entertain  the  principle  of  endowing  other  deno¬ 
minational  colleges  or  even  a  denominational  U niversity  ?  Does 
not  the  drift  of  recent  legislation  indicate  that,  in  future, 
the  support  of  the  State  must  be  limited  to  an  education  in 
which  all  sects  can  share  alike?  And  that.  State  support 
implying  State  control,  no  sect  can  fairly  claim  a  share  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  public  endowments  which  does  not 
fully  accept  the  conditions  annexed  to  it  by  the  public  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  nation  ?  What  is  done  at  the  national  expense  must 
be  done  on  principles  applicable  to  all  parties  alike.  And 
yet  the  bishops  ask  us  now  to  do  for  their  denominational 
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interests  wliat  they  always  complained  of  as  illegal  and  unjust 
when  done  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  They  are  very 
persistent  in  urging  that  jNIr.  Gladstone  is  pledged  to  legislate 
for  Ireland  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,  but  they  seem  to 
forget  that  these  ideas  are  not  always  consistent.  They 
acknowledge  that  he  legislated  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas 
when  he  disestablished  the  Irish  Church ;  and  they  assume 
that  he  is  equally  bound  to  respect  Irish  ideas  on  the  question 
of  education.  But  precisely  the  same  principle  is  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  both  questions ;  and  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  Parliament  can  sanction  the  idea  of  Catholics  accepting 
or  rejecting  an  established  principle  just  as  it  favours,  or  as  it 
contravenes,  Irish  ideas.  The  ])olicy  of  Parliament  must 
surely  be  consistent  and  decided  throughout. 

The  bishops  recently  declared  their  unalterable  conviction 
that  ‘  Catholic  education  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
‘  preservation  of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic  people.’ 
We  may  fully  admit  this  fundamental  proposition  without 
admitting  the  conclusion  they  proceed  to  draw  from  it.  Catho¬ 
lic  education  may  be  indispensably  necessary,  but  it  is  not  so 
evident  that  it  is  to  he  supplied  at  the  expense  of  people  who 
are  not  Catholics.  If  Catholic  education  is  required,  there 
are  churches  and  priests  to  supply  it ;  but  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  an  education  the  ground  of  a  claim  to  control 
the  entire  education  of  the  people,  and  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  State,  is  a  marvellous  stretch  of  presumption.  We 
may  be  charged  with  opposing  the  freedom  of  education, 
which,  in  Catholic  mouths,  usually  means  the  freedom  to 
carry  out  Avhatever  their  Church  calls  religious  action.  We 
admit  their  liberty  to  teach  all  their  doctiines,  though  the 
very  basis  on  which  we  ground  our  toleration  is  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  their  Church  condemns  along  with  many  other 
principles  of  modern  eivilisation.  They  are  perfectly  free  to 
act  in  the  sphere  of  education.  There  is  no  doctrine — not 
even  Papal  Infallibility  and  the  pi'opositions  of  the  Syllabus — 
which  their  clergy  may  not  teach  to  the  children  of  willing 
parents ;  but  that  public  money  as  well  as  public  authority, 
along  with  the  schools  and  machinery  of  instruction,  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  most  exclusive  of  priesthoods,  involves  a 
sacrifice  that  no  principle  of  religious  liberty  or  religious 
equality  can  justify.  Surely,  the  people  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  knew  what  they  were  doing  three  years  ago,  when  they 
consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  the  Irish 
churches.  That  great  measure  of  legislative  justice  would 
have  been  quite  superfluous  and  unmeaning,  if  it  had  been 
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passed  in  expectation  of  the  public  endowment  of  Romanism 
being  accomplished  within  a  few  years  afterwards. 

But  the  bishops  deem  it  hard  that  they  ai*e  compelled  to 
accept  a  system  of  mixed  education  which  is  dangerous  to  faith 
and  morals.  Now,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  they  are 
not  struggling  to  secure  for  their  people  the  privilege  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  education  against  the  advocates  of  secularism,  nor  is  the 
ground  of  quarrel  that  the  present  system  of  primary  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  allow  them  ample  facilities  for  instructing  their 
children  in  the  doctrines  of  their  Church ;  but  they  proclaim 
their  relentless  hostility  to  the  union  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children  in  the  same  schools,  as  though  the  very  alphabet  and 
multiplication-table  were  not  to  be  trusted  except  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  hands.  They  have  even  asserted  that  a  non-religious 
education  —  that  is,  an  education  in  the  elements  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  — ‘  tends  to  subvert  religion  and 
‘  morality  in  Catholic  youth.’  But  surely  one  order  of  truth 
can  never  destroy  another  order  of  truth,  Avhatever  may  be 
said  of  its  subversive  etfect  iqMjn  the  various  forms  of  error. 
If,  however,  mixed  education  be  so  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals,  why  should  the  bishops  have  supported  the  National 
system  for  a  period  of  almost  forty  years,  and  allowed  the 
children  of  their  people — eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
attending  the  National  Schools — to  be  exposed  to  the  greatest 
spiritual  dangers  ?  We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Macdonnell,  the  Resident  Commissioner,  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Primary  Education,  to  the  effect  that,  after  twenty- 
nine  years’  experience  of  united  education  in  Ireland,  he  had 
never  known  a  single  case  of  proselytism  to  take  place  during 
the  whole  of  that  time ;  and  he  expressed  his  belief  ‘  that  both 
‘  Protestants  and  Catholics  educated  in  those  schools  have 
‘  become  more  and  more  attached  to  their  own  religion  than 
‘  before.’  Lord  O’Hagan,  the  present  Irish  Chancellor,  himself 
a  devout  Catholic,  declared  in  Parliament  in  1864  that  no  case 
of  proselytism  had  ever  been  j)roved  against  any  National 
School.  If  mixed  education  be  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals, 
its  evil  effects  would  surely  be  manifest  in  forty  years ;  and 
yet  the  latest  Pastoral  of  the  bishops  begins  by  lauding  ‘  the 
‘  love  with  Avhich  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  always  cherished 
‘  their  ancient  faith ;  ’  and  they  boast  that  the  statistics  of 
crime  show  that  no  Catholic  country  was  ever  so  moral  as 
Ireland.  Juvenile  crime  in  particular  has  been  rapidly  de¬ 
creasing.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  young  delinquents  still 
in  prison,  but  tliey  can  neither  read  nor  write,  so  that  National 
Schools  could  have  had  no  share  in  the  depravation  of  their 
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morals.  "We  may  well  ask,  with  Professor  Maguire,  of  the 
Galway  Queen’s  College,  himself  a  Catholic — ‘  Are  the  Irish 
‘  Catholics  who  have  been  exclusively  reared  in  ecclesiastical 
‘  schools  a  bit  more  moral  than  Catholics  who  have  not,  or 
‘  than  Protestants  in  general  ?  ’  But  this  objection  of  the 
bishops  is  entirely  modern.  In  the  face  of  history,  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  records,  and  of  the  memories  of  living  men,  they 
cannot  have  the  assurance  to  affirm  that  Dr.  Doyle,  Dr. 
IVIurray,  and  Dr.  Crolly  regarded  the  mixed  system  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  faith  and  morals.  If  the  direct  contrary  has  been 
not  only  held  but  solemnly  sworn  to,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  by  the  former  iei)iscopal  heads  of  Irish  Romanism,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  principles  of  the  Church 
have  been  fundamentally  changed  in  matters  vitally  affecting 
salvation  itself,  and  the  Doyles  and  Murrays  must  have  been 
leading  their  people  downward  to  perdition.  Yet  but  two 
months  ago.  Cardinal  Cullen  had  the  temerity  to  assert  that 
‘  no  man  can  approve  of  mixed  education  but  free-thinkers, 

*  infidels,  and  atheists.’ 

The  modern  bishops  assure  us,  however,  that  they  are  con¬ 
scientiously  oj)posed  to  mixed  education,  and  they  protest  in 
vehement  terms  against  the  State  sanctioning  this  violation  of 
their  consciences.  We  shall  presently  see  that  there  was  a 
time  when  expediency  rather  than  conscience  was  the  guide  of 
episcopal  policy.  But  if  the  bishops  cannot  accept  mixed  edu¬ 
cation,  without  a  sacrifice  of  princij)le,  they  are  surely  aware 
that  Protestant  consciences  are  also  concerned  in  the  proper 
settlement  of  this  question.  There  are  Voluntaries  who  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  any  religion, 
true  or  false ;  and  there  is  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  these  kingdoms  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
endowment  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  false  religion  ;  while 
an  extreme  wing  of  Protestantism  has  already  taken  up  this 
position : — ‘  Is  the  Government  ]»rcpared  to  recognise,  as  war- 
‘  ranted  by  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  the  claim  that 
‘  the  British  taxpayer  shall  subsidise  the  agents  of  a  foreign 
‘  Power  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  doctrines 

*  scarcely  compatible  with  allegiance  to  the  throne  and  with 
‘  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  ?  ’  Suppose  the  bishops  were 
conscientiously  opposed  to  educating  the  Irish  Catholics  at  all, 
being  inclined  rather  to  leave  them  in  that  wretched  ignorance 
that  prevails  among  the  Catholics  of  Italy  and  Spain,  is  the 
State  bound  for  a  moment  to  recognise  the  plea  of  principle  or 
conscience  ?  Surely  not,  if  the  State  believes  ignorance  to  be 
a  great  social  evil,  threatening  the  safety  of  society.  It  is 
bound  in  self-defence  to  educate  the  nation. 
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"We  are  greatly  strengthened  in  our  opposition  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  bishops  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  already 
strenuously  resisted  by  every  Catholic  nation  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  that  would  grant  what  they 
demand  for  their  order  in  Ireland.  For  the  issue  is  not,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe,  between  godless  education  and 
religious  education,  but  between  education  authorised  by  the 
State  and  education  controlled  by  the  priesthood.  It  is  this 
spiritual  and  moral  tyranny,  counterfeiting  the  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  which  the  Catholic  laity  throughout  Europe 
are  no  longer  able  to  endure,  and  which  is  strenuously  re¬ 
sisted  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Austria ;  the  last-named  country  showing  its  ai)preciation 
of  clerical  training  in  1868  ‘by  suppressing,’  to  use  the 
Pope’s  own  words,  ‘  all  the  influence  of  the  Church  over 
‘  education ;  declaring  that  the  whole  superior  supervision 
‘  thereof,  of  literature,  and  of  science,  as  also  the  inspection 
‘  of  schools,  appertains  to  the  State,  and  that  school-books 
‘  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities.’ 
Now  it  is  sufficiently  curious  to  find  the  doctrines  of  the 
Syllabus  pressed  upon  our  statesmen,  when  the  oldest  Catholic 
States  of  Eurojje  are  revolting  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy,  for  one  of  its  doctrines  is  exactly  in  these  words  : — 
‘  The  government  of  the  public  schools  of  a  Christian  State 
‘  cannot  belong,  and  ought  not  to  belong,  to  the  civil  autho- 
‘  rity.’  The  second  resolution,  lately  published  by  the  Irish 
bishops,  declares  that  ‘  in  union  with  the  Holy  See  and  the 
‘  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,’  the  assembled  prelates  de¬ 
nounce  mixed  education  ‘  as  intrinsically  and  grievously  dan- 
‘  gerous  to  faith  and  morals,’  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  society. 
The  language  of  this  resolution  implies  that  the  movement 
now  started  in  Ireland  is  directed  by  that  aggressive  policy 
which  received  a  direct  impetus  from  the  Vatican  decrees  of  1870. 

But  we  have  also  a  right  to  urge  in  this  controversy  the 
perfect  novelty  of  these  episcopal  demands.  W e  may  well  ask, 
in  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Whittle,  an  Irish  Catholic  barrister.  When 
did  the  bishops  first  discover  that  it  was  their  mission  to  edu¬ 
cate  at  all  ?  ‘  If  it  was  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Church  to 

‘  take  charge  of  education  since  the  Reformation,  why  did  she 
‘  not  set  about  educating  the  people  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
‘  Southern  Germany  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
‘  years?  The  Church  of  Rome  gave  religion,  art,  music,  but 
‘  she  gave  no  popular  education.’*  Mr.  Whittle  says  the  mission 


*  Whether  slie  gave  popular  education  or  not,  the  system  under 
which  the  populations  of  tliese  continental  countries  were  trained  was 
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to  direct  education  was  never  discovered  till  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  when  the  democracy  threatened  to  do  it  without  the 
Church.  It  was  only  when  successful  opposition  seemed  hope¬ 
less  that  the  idea  was  taken  tip  of  making  education  subservient 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Cluirch;  for  the  clergy  seemed  to 
say,  ‘  Bad  as  knowledge  is,  we  can  no  longer  prevent  its 
‘  spreading,  and  therefore  we  must  step  in  and  do  our  best  to 
‘  narrow  its  course ;  the  waters  will  not  take  their  old  course ; 
‘  let  us  prepare  a  new  channel  to  drain  them  off,  so  as  to  save 
‘  our  ancient  walls,  whose  foundations  are  threatened  by  their 
‘  approach.’  Yet  the  bishops  are  anxious  to  persuade  us,  as 
their  Church  usually  does  when  she  is  about  to  change  her 
course,  that  what  she  now  desires  to  be,  she  now  is  and  always 
has  been.  In  their  latest  Pastoral  they  attempt  to  show  that 
they  are  not  proclaiming  a  new  policy,  but  one  consistently 
followed  by  their  predecessors,  sanctioned  by  successive  Popes, 
and  approved  by  high  Catholic  authorities  in  various  foreign 
countries.  But  the  great  prelates  who  can  persuade  themselves 
that  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  Papal  Infallibility  are 
doctrines  as  old  as  Christianity  are  quite  capable  of  forgetting 
that  Archbishop  Murray  worked  cordially  with  Archbishop 
Whately  in  founding  the  system  of  mixed  education  in  Ireland, 
and  that  his  name  is  the  third  on  the  list  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Queen’s  University  Senate.  The  opinions  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  are  well  known.  When  he 
was  asked  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1825, 
‘  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 

strictly  denominational.  Let  us  see  the  consequences.  When  the  first 
census  was  made  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1861,  the  number  of  persons 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  so  enormous  as  to  suggest  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  returns.  General  Torre  has  proved,  in  a  report  just  published, 
that  of  the  young  men  born  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  who,  according 
to  Italian  law,  were  obliged  to  present  themselves  for  military  service, 
60  out  of  every  100  were  unable  to  write.  The  marriage-registers 
tell  the  same  tale.  During  the  year  1869  the  number  of  marriage.s 
in  Italy  was  205,287.  In  36,923  marriages  (18  per  cent.)  the  register 
was  signed  by  both  bride  and  bridegroom;  in  43,116  marriages  (21 
per  cent.)  the  bridegroom  only  was  able  to  sign ;  in  5,243  (2^  per 
cent.)  the  bride  only  could  write  her  name;  while  in  120,005  (584 
]ier  cent.)  neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  knew  how  to  ivrite.  Thus 
three-fifths  of  those  who  began  family  life  in  Italy  in  1869  were  de¬ 
plorably  ignorant,  in  a  country  filled  with  bishops  who  now  pretend 
that  they  have  always  had  a  mission  to  direct  education.  Spanish 
statistics  recently  published  disclose  the  same  fact.  There  are  nearly 
12  millions  of  Spaniards  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  These 
millions  were  trained  under  the  Koman  Catholic  system. 
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‘  should  he  educated  conjointly  with  the  Protestant?  ’ — he 
answered :  ‘  I  see  no  objection  whatever  that  they  should  be 
‘  educated  together ;  on  the  contrary,  if,  by  being  educated 
‘  together,  the  harmony  of  the  different  sects  in  Ireland  could 
‘  be  ])romoted,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  to  be  desired.’ 
Being  further  interrogated — ‘  If  they  were  so  educated  at 
‘  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  must  they  not  have  separate  pro- 
fessors  of  their  own  faith  to  instruct  the  young  men  ?  ’ — he 
answered,  ‘  That  would  not  be  necessary  for  those  who  attend 
<  college,  as  many  of  those  who  enter  there  lodge  in  town,  and 
‘  receive  religious  instruction  where  they  please ;  and  even 
‘  those  who  reside  within  Trinity  College  have  sufficient  op- 
‘  portunities  of  obtaining  religious  instruction  abroad  on  Sun- 
‘  days.’  *  Thus,  what  is  now  a  question  of  conscience  was 
then  a  matter  of  expediency.  In  1825  mixed  education  was 
an  open  question,  and  was  approved  of  by  Murray,  Crolly, 
Denvir,  Kennedy,  Haly,  and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  while  the  fact  stands  uncontradicted  that, 
even  in  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  twenty  years  ago,  the  motion 
condemning  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  one — and  that  the  vote,  not  of  a  bishop,  but  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbot  of  Mountmelleray. 

There  is  yet  another  ground  upon  which  we  base  our  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  denominational  system  under  the  control  of  eccle¬ 
siastics,  viz.,  the  claims  of  minorities.  The  State  has  adopted 
the  principle  of  protecting  minorities  by  enforcing  the  con¬ 
science  clause,  as  in  the  English  Education  Act,  in  all  Church 
of  England  schools,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  some  of  the  clergy. 
And  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that,  in  their  preference  for  deno¬ 
minational  education,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  supported  by 
Protestant  auxiliaries  in  Ireland  known  as  the  Church  Educa¬ 
tion  party,  who  insist  on  the  Bible  being  read  by  all  pupils 
attending  their  schools.  Of  course,  if  the  State  should  dream 
of  supporting  such  schools,  it  must  also  consistently  sujiport 
Catholic  schools  in  which  all  the  pupils  must  learn  the  Cate¬ 
chism.  The  effect  would  be  destructive  to  Protestantism  in  the 
south  and  west,  where  minorities  are  at  present  protected  under 
the  National  system  ;  for  the  Protestant  children  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  must  either  attend  the  Catholic  schools  or  go  entirely 
uneducated.  Now,  every  Government,  Whig  or  Tory,  has 
persistently  refused  to  give  national  support  to  Church  Edu¬ 
cation  schools  in  Ireland ;  and  Avhat  Governments  have  de¬ 
nied  to  Protestants  in  the  interests  of  religious  liberty,  they 

*  Examination,  March  21,  1825. 
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cannot  concede  to  Catholics.  We  require,  therefore,  to  watch 
the  Church  Education  party  with  as  much  jealousy  as  we  do 
their  Ultramontane  allies ;  for  they  seem  to  set  great  store  hy 
the  privilege  of  forcing  the  reading  of  the  Bible  on  all  Catholic 
children  attending  their  schools.  Their  claim  is  simply  this : 
they  desire  to  have  the  right  conceded  to  them,  together  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  own  consciences,  of  invading  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  Catholics.  The  State,  however,  possesses  no  more 
right  to  compel  a  Catholic  child  to  learn  the  Bible  in  a  school¬ 
room  than  in  a  church.  The  Church  Educationists  refuse  to 
co-operate  in  a  system  of  education,  because  others,  not  of 
their  faith,  are  not  compelled  to  submit  to  a  practice  to  which 
they  object ;  and  yet  the  clerical  supporters  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  society  have  been  nearly  all  educated  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  wdiere  Catholic  students  are  not  compelled  to 
read  the  Bible.  The  State  could  never  allow  the  Protestant 
clergy,  any  more  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  convert  a  right 
which  is  given  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  committed  to  their 
pastoral  charge  into  a  wrong  against  those  who  are  not.  The 
Church  Education  party  may  say  that  whatever  such  a  system 
as  the  National  may  be  as  regards  those  whom  it  i)ermits  to 
receive  religious  instruction,  it  is  essentially  defective  as 
regards  those  whom  it  permits  to  refuse  it;  but  surely  the 
defect,  if  defect  there  be,  lies  not  in  the  system,  but  in  that 
religious  freedom  the  law  has  established,  in  that  right  the  law 
gives  to  parents  of  all  communions  to  have  their  children 
educated  in  the  principles  of  their  own  Church  and  not  of 
any  other.  We  know'  that  a  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place 
in  the  jrolicy  or  disposition  of  the  Church  Education  party  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  concede  that  if  denominational  education  be 
conceded  to  them,  they  will  have  no  objection  to  Government 
aid  being  extended  to  the  denominational  schools  of  Catholics. 
Even  the  venerable  Bi^hop  of  Ossory  intimated  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Primary  Education  his  willingness  to  give 
schools  under  Catholic  management  all  he  asked  for  schools 
under  the  Church  Education  Society,  just  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  do  not  object  to  exclusively  Protestant  schools 
on  condition  they  shall  have  schools  equally  exclusive  for 
themselves.  This  makes  their  demand  all  the  more  plausible 
and  dangerous  ;  but  it  also  presents  clearly  to  the  country  the 
threatening  prospect  of  a  system  under  w'hich  the  w'hole  popu¬ 
lation  from  youth  to  manhood  will  be  educated  and  socidly 
segregated,  not  as  citizens  of  the  same  country  but  as  partisans 
of  contending  churches. 

There  is  another  serious  aspect  of  the  question  which  must 
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receive  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  bishops  demand  to 
exercise  the  most  absolute  control  over  all  the  books,  secular 
and  religious,  used  both  in  schools  and  colleges.  Now,  this  is 
a  right  that  the  State  can  never  surrender  to  any  body  of 
ecclesiastics.  It  would  be  supremely  absurd,  above  all  things, 
for  the  State  to  aid  the  purchase  and  use  of  books  whick  in¬ 
culcate  hatred  and  sedition  against  itself.  We  have  shown  in 
a  former  article  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  books  used  in 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  Ireland,  though  Bishop 
Dorrian  had  actually  the  hardihood  to  tell  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Education  that  these  books  were  ‘  totally  un- 
‘  objectionable.’*  Cardinal  Cullen  himself  admitted  that  the 
Christian  Brothers’  History,  taken  from  Fredet,  was  written 
for  Catholics  and  not  for  Protestants.  We  can  imagine  the 
probable  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  under  a  clerical 
censorship  from  the  following  passage  taken  from  a  History 
of  England  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  this 
country ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain  is  spoken  of  as  ‘  one  of  the  wisest 
‘  and  best  kings  of  his  time,’  and  the  Flavian  persecution  is 
thus  described : — 

‘  The  whole  country  was  diseased  with  heresy,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  it  by  gentle  means.  In  this  case,  you  know,  when  men  are 
determined  to  destroy  not  only  their  own  souls,  but  the  souls  of  many 
others,  they  have  to  be  treated  as  malefactors,  and  are  given  over  by 
the  Church  to  the  law  to  be  punished.  It  is  very  shocking  that  people 
should  be  burnt,  but  it  is  very  much  more  shocking  that  they  shoidd 
be  leading  so  many  more  people  to  be  burnt  in  the  flames  of  hell  for 
ever.’  •  ^ 

We  can  also  imagine  the  character  of  tin*  school-books  that 
Cardinal  Cullen  would  prepare  for  denominational  schools, 
from  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  moral  theology.  When  examined 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education,  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons,  used 
in  Irish  national  schools,  which  has  a  chapter  on  ‘  Lying,’  as 
containing  unsound  theology.  One  of  the  statements  in  this 
little  book  is :  ‘  The  most  important  thing  is  that  lying  is  a 
‘  vice  peculiarly  displeasing  to  God ;  we  are  commanded  by 
‘  Him  to  speak  every  man  truth  unto  his  neighbour.’  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  holy  man  whose  authority  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Church,  once  had  recourse  to  evasion  to  save 
his  life,  and  the  rule  of  the  Irish  school-books  would  make 
the  saint  a  liar.  The  British  Parliament  will  surely  think 
twice  before  it  commits  the  preparation  of  school-books  to  men 
trained  in  all  the  abominable  casuistries  of  Escobar  and 


^  *  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  cclxxii.  p.  524. 
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Sanchez,  or  sanctions  the  use  of  hooks,  such  as  those  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  wliich,  to  use  iNIaster  Brookes’  expression 
before  the  Royal  Connnission,  are  ‘  the  most  direct  trainins; 
‘  for  Fenianisin  that  he  could  possibly  imagine.’  Xo  books 
could  the  State  allow  to  be  used  in  schools  or  colleges  that  hail 
not  the  sanction  of  an  impartial  secular  board. 

We  believe  we  have  said  enough  to  justify  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  in  refusing  to  concede  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
the  power  they  claim  over  Irish  secular  education.  The  argu¬ 
ments  hitherto  employed  have  had  equal  reference  to  primary 
and  to  university  education ;  but  we  must  now  specially  turn 
our  attention  to  the  question  of  the  higher  instruction,  with 
the  view  of  suggesting  the  best  mode  of  placing  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  a  complete  educational  equality  with  their  Pro¬ 
testant  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have  for  many 
years  demanded  a  charter  with  appropriate  endowments  for  the 
Catholic  University;  an  institution  which  was  founded  in  1851 
on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Louvain. 
It  is  govenied  by  a  committee,  of  Avhom  two-thirds  are  eccle¬ 
siastics,  and  has  a  staff  of  about  twenty  professors,  in  the  three 
faculties  of  medicine,  philosophy  and  letters,  and  science.  It 
is  supported  by  an  annual  collection,  amounting  to  rather  more 
than  8,000/.,  taken  up  in  the  month  of  November  in  all  the 
chapels  of  Ireland,  and  has  a  large  number  of  small  bursaries 
for  the  encouragement  of  students,  who  usually  obtain  their 
degrees  from  the  London  University.  We  need  not  say  much 
concerning  the  demand  for  a  separate  charter,  as  the  bishops 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  accept  affiliation  with  a  National 
University  instead  of  it,  but  under  conditions  which  render  the 
arguments  against  a  charter  equally  ap|)licable  to  the  ternis 
and  conditions  of  this  new  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  Parliament  cannot  listen  to  a  demand  for  30,000/.  or 
40,000/.  of  annual  endowment  for  a  sectarian  university,  after 
passing  the  Irish  Church  Act,  for  it  is  bound  to  carry  out 
honestly  and  consistently  the  j)olicy  of  dissociating  the  State 
from  every'  sectarian  institution  in  the  country.  Trinity 
College,  so  far  as  it  is  an  appendage  of  the  Irish  Episcopal 
Church,  must  be  wound  up  like  Maynooth;  and  no  new 
elenominational  college  or  university  can  now  claim  national 
endowment.  The  bishops  seem  to  think,  however,  that  reli¬ 
gious  equality  justifies  the  demand  that  Roman  Catholics  shall 
enjoy  large  educational  endowments  now,  on  the  ground  that 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Church  had  already  enjoyed  them  for 
centuries.  They  might  just  as  fiiirly  demand  stipends  of  200/. 
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or  300Z.  a  year  for  each  Roman  Catholic  priest,  because  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  had  enjoyed  such  incomes  for 
three  hundred  years. 

But,  secondly,  if  the  State  has  thought  fit  to  take  away  the 
privilege  of  exclusive  Universities  from  the  religion  of  the 
majority  in  England,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  found  an 
exclusive  University  for  the  religion  of  the  majority  in  Ireland. 
This  idea  has  been  very  forcibly  presented  in  the  address  of 
Mr.  Quill,  to  which  Ave  have  already  referred.  After  alluding 
to  the  tranquillising  design  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  Irish 
legislation,  he  asks,  Avhether 

‘  An  institution  like  Trinity  College  should  be  struck  doAvn  for  the 
establishment  of  another  institution,  Avhich,  in  its  very  essence,  by  its 
very  raison  d'etre,  Avould  be  a  constant  reproach  to  Ministers,  a  stand¬ 
ing  proof  of  inconsistency,  an  indubitable  confession  of  AA-eakness,  the 
fatid  faux  pas  by  Avhich  they  would  lose  the  renoAvn  Avhich  has  justly 
attended  the  grand  conception,  the  unsAverving  furtherance,  and  the 
sound  completion  of  other  schemes  by  other  governments  ?  ’ 

He  then  says : 

‘  Before  the  abolition  of  University  tests  there  might  have  been 
apparent  force  in  certain  objections;  but  noAv  that  those  tests  have 
been  abolished,  hoAv  does  the  case  stand  ?  The  religion  of  the  majority 
in  England  can  no  longer  claim  an  University  for  itself;  but  majority 
and  minority  alike  must  seek  the  same  knoAvledge  from  the  same  foun¬ 
tains.  On  what  principles,  then,  can  the  religion  of  the  majority  in 
Ireland  claim  that  Avhich  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to 
take  away  from  the  religion  of  the  majority  in  England  ?  Is  a  differ¬ 
ent  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  same  state  of  facts  in  both  countries? 
Is  justice  in  England  to  be  injustice  in  Ireland  ?  ’ 

The  argument  is  unansAverable.  If  Air.  Gladstone  were  to 
concede  the  demands  of  the  hierarchy,  the  logical  result  would 
be  that  all  those  educational  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which,  after  prolonged  and  exciting  struggles,  have  been  opened 
to  the  nation,  must  be  again  closed.  Surely  the  Imperial  Le¬ 
gislature  never  contemplated,  after  abolishing  religious  tests  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  it  would  be  called  upon  to  endoAv 
ncAV  colleges  with  more  stringent  tests  in  Ireland.  And,  after 
opening  the  national  univei'sities  of  England  and  Scotland,  that 
it  Avould  have  to  hand  over  the  national  universities  in  Ireland 
to  become  the  exclusive  property  of  the  priesthood. 

And  thirdly,  Ave  could  never  consent  to  place  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  Irish  Catholics,  without  check  or  appeal,  at  the  beck  or 
under  the  authority  of  four  ecclesiastics.  AV'e  could  have  no  se¬ 
curity  for  a  thoroughly  liberal  training  for  the  various  professions. 
The  Irish  bishops  are,  Avith  tAvo  or  three  exceptions,  imperfectly 
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educated  men  ;  in  fact,  they  have  no  culture  save  that  of  May- 
nooth  ;  and  they  would  be  totally  incompetent  to  choose  such 
professors  or  books  as  would  encourage  a  really  liberal  educfi- 
tion.  We  all  remember  Father  XcAvman’s  ideal  of  a  Catholic 
University,  which  Avas  to  be  ‘  a  centre  of  restored  ecclesiasticism 
‘  and  sanctified  philosophy  to  Europe  and  the  younger  conti- 
‘  nents  around  and  it  would  only  require  the  adoption  of  two 
projKisitions  of  the  Syllabus  to  realise  the  ideal : — ‘  Xot  only 
‘  philosophers  but  philosophy  can  be  submitted  to  the  authority 
‘  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to  be  so.’  ‘  The  methods  and  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  the  scholastic  doctors  arc  not  inconsistent  with  the 
‘  necessities  of  our  times  and  the  progress  of  sciences.’  Wc 
have  the  testimony  of  Professor  Maguire,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  that  youths  trained  in  ecclesiastical  schools  are  infe¬ 
rior  in  scholarship  to  those  trained  in  public  or  royal  schools. 
He  makes  the  following  significant  remark  : — 

‘  In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  the  Catholic 
University  itself,  classics  are  principally  taught  by  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  converts.  If  so,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable.  Either 
the  born  Catholic  has  been  badly  taught,  which  is  the  fault  of  his 
ecclesiastical  teachers,  or,  if  competent,  he  has  to  give  place  to  a  con¬ 
vert,  Avliich  is  Avorse.’ 

There  is  truth  in  the  observation  that  ‘  the  only  case  Avhere  the 
‘  Catholic  University  has  shoAA-n  vitality  is  the  medical  school, 
‘  Avhich  is  in  the  hands  of  men  Avho  have  not  been  trained  by 
‘  ecclesiastics.’ 

Lastly,  Ave  must  remember  that  to  grant  a  charter  to  an 
exclusive  institution  like  the  Catholic  University,  is  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  We  knoAv  that  the  design  of 
the  bishops  has  ahvays  been  to  destroy  these  useful  institu¬ 
tions.  They  AA-ish  to  carry  over  to  their  OAvn  sectarian  in¬ 
stitutes,  by  all  the  appliances  of  spiritual  terrorism,  all  Catholic 
students  from  Trinity  College,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the 
English  Universities,  and  all  other  places  to  Avhich  they  at 
present  resort.  We  can  Avell  understand  the  feelings  of  terror 
with  AA’hich  the  liberal  Catholic  minority  contemplate  such 
a  contingency ;  for  not  only  is  their  difficulty  of  getting  on 
in  the  Avorld  greatly  enhanced  if  they  are  brought  up  upon 
a  plan  entirely  different  from  that  upon  which  all  their  compe¬ 
titors  have  been  educated,  but  there  Avill  be  nothing  to  restrain 
the  poAver  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  every  Avalk  of  life.  As  one  of 
themselves  has  said,  the  laity  Avill  be  reduced  to  utter  slaAery, 
as  the  bread  of  the  barrister,  the  physician,  and  the  attorney  Avill, 
as  seats  in  Parliament  do  noAv,  depend  on  the  parish  jnnest. 

Having  noAv  shoAvn  the  utter  impossibility  of  either  char- 
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tering  or  endowing  a  Catholic  University,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  consider  the  various  plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  solv¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  on  the 
basis  of  complete  religious  equality.  Before  the  Irish  Church 
Act  was  passed,  a  proposal  was  made  to  maintain  three  sepa¬ 
rate  Universities  in  Ireland,  viz..  Trinity  College,  for  the  use 
of  Protestant  Episcopalians ;  the  Catholic  University,  for  the 
Koman  Catholics ;  and  the  Queen’s  University,  on  its  present 
non-sectarian  basis,  for  all  such  members  of  various  denomi¬ 
nations,  whether  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  liberal  Homan 
Catholics,  as  disliked  sectarian  colleges.  It  was  strongly 
urged,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  supposed  to  charac¬ 
terise  this  plan,  that  the  multiplication  of  Universities  in  a 
country  is  a  great  intellectual  advantage,  as  is  seen  in  Scotland 
and  (Germany,  which  owe  so  much  of  their  prosperity  and  great¬ 
ness  to  the  completeness  of  their  higher  education.  But  there 
are  considerations  peculiar  to  Ireland  that  ■would  limit  their 
number,  such  as  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  the 
means  of  sustaining  a  number  of  Universities  with  efficiency ; 
while  it  is  generally  conceded,  at  least  in  Scotland,  that  the 
competition  between  Universities  in  granting  degrees  has 
greatly  deteriorated  the  value  of  those  distinctions.  An  emi¬ 
nent  Scotch  professor  has  himself  said:  ‘  As  regards  University 
‘  degrees,  w'hich  in  Scotland  have  never  been  representative  of 
‘  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  them  elsewhere, 

‘  one  method  of  introducing  uniformity  and  giving  value  to 
‘  them  would  be  to  combine  the  colleges  of  Scotland  into  one 
‘  University.’  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  mention  that  the 
Scotch  Universities  Commission  reported  in  1863  on  the  im- 
l)olicy  and  inexpediency  of  merging  all  the  Universities  into  one. 
It  is  not  necessary  now,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  plan. 

Another  plan  recently  proposed  is  as  follows: — Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  reconstituted  by  Mr.  Fawcett’s  measure,  is  to  be 
opened  to  the  nation  as  an  unsectarian  institution  ;  the  Queen’s 
University,  after  some  modifications  are  introduced  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  its  senate  and  the  mode  of  appointing  Professors  to 
its  colleges,  is  to  preserve  its  present  unsectarian  character ; 
and  a  new  Irish  University  is  to  be  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  London  University,  as  a  mere  examining  board,  with  power 
to  confer  degrees,  but  so  constituted  as  to  command  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  This  plan  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  students,  belonging 
to  Irish  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries,  are  found  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  degrees  presented 
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by  the  London  University.  The  list  of  the  undergraduates 
of  this  institution,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Dominic 
O’C’on'igan,  contains  the  names  of  eighty-six  students 

from  Stoneyhurst  College,  in  England,  and  of  nineteen  students 
from  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  while  eleven 
from  the  same  College,  including  three  Catholic  clergymen, 
have  taken  the  degree  of  A.  11.  from  the  same  University. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  indeed,  that  though  the  London 
University  is  just  as  unsectarian  as-  the  Queen’s  University, 
which  is  always  invidiously  classed  among  ‘  institutions  dan- 
‘  gerous  to  faith  and  morals,’  it  has  not  only  escaped  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  but  has  actually  received  a  sort  of  official 
recognition.  Our  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the 
new  University,  with  its  mixed  board  of  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  would  gradually  sink  into  another  ‘  Catholic  Univer- 
‘  sity,’  for  it  could  not  possibly  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  unless — to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of 
this  proposal — ‘  the  senate  had  a  preponderance  of  men,  lay 
‘  and  clerical,  whose  leanings  were  toward  a  more  media;val 
‘  spirit  of  teaching.’  If  it  is  founded  with  a  special  considera¬ 
tion  for  Catholic  scruples  or  Catholic  wants,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  moulded  moi’e  or  less  after  a  mediajval  pattern,  or,  at 
least,  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  Episcopal  approbation. 
Then  the  question  will  arise.  Is  the  nation  prepared  to  expend 
thousands  upon  a  new  Irish  Univei’sity,  in  erecting  suitable 
buildings,  and  endowing  competent  professors  ?  AVe  know 
how  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel  carried  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1838), 
over  which  Sir  Thomas  AA'yse,  an  eminent  Catholic,  presided, 
when  he  established  the  (Queen’s  Colleges  at  great  cost  to  the 
country,  for  the  use  of  all  sects  and  classes.  Parliament  will 
surely  be  cautious  in  consenting  to  any  future  experiment  of 
this  costly  order,  before  it  can  clearly  understand  all  its 
conditions.  If,  after  thousands  should  have  been  expended  in 
such  a  work,  a  new  Thurles  decree  should  be  issued,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Irish  University  as  unsafe  for  Catholic  youth,  the 
Ilritish  Parliament  might  feel  it  had  made  an  awkward 
mistake.  But  if,  after  all,  the  Homan  Catholics  wish  for  a 
mere  examining  board,  with  power  to  confer  decrees,  like  the 
London  University,  we  shall  presently  show  them  that  they 
can  easily  obtain  what  they  want  without  the  establishment  of 
an  additional  University. 

Two  other  plans  have  been  put  forward  for  settling  the 
Irish  University  question,  and  they  both  merit  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  One  is  to  open  the  University  of  Dublin  to  other 
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colleges  besides  Trinity,  thus  transforming  it  into  a  National 
University,  and  affiliating  to  it  Trinity  College,  the  three 
Queen’s  Colleges,  ‘the  Catholic  University,’  or  rather  Catholic 
College,  and  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  of  Derry,  the  two 
last  being  denominational  colleges.  The  other  plan  is  to  allow 
the  Queen’s  University  to  stand,  with  its  three  colleges,  in  all 
their  present  integrity,  and  to  affiliate  to  the  University  of 
Dublin  ‘  the  Catholic  University,’  the  Magee  Presbyterian 
College,  and  such  other  collegiate  institutions  as  deserve  affili¬ 
ation.  The  chief  recommendation  of  the  second  plan  is  rather 
political  than  educational ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  a  measure 
which  will  leave  the  (Queen’s  Colleges  undisturbed  Avill  be 
likely  to  excite  less  opposition  from  those  who  have  always 
been  loyal  to  the  cause  of  unsectarian  education.  These 
are  really  the  only  two  practical  plans  before  the  country  for 
discussion;  for  jNlr.  Fawcett’s  Bill  merely  provides  for  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  Trinity  College,  and  does  not  seem  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  wants  of  a  class  who  may  desire  to  obtain  education 
in  denominational  colleges. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  interest  of  this  discussion  centres 
in  the  Dublin  University.  That  is  an  institution  that  has  a 
degree  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  partly  because,  as 
one  of  its  professors  remarks,  it  is  the  only  English  institution 
that  has  succeeded  in  Ireland,  and  partly  because  it  counts 
among  its  pupils  a  large  proportion  of  those  Irishmen  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  literature  or  public  life  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  It  can  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  Ussher, 
King,  Magee,  and  Archer  Butler  among  its  divines ;  to 
Berkeley,  Grattan,  Hamilton,  Beeves,  Todd,  and  Lecky 
among  its  philosophers  and  thinkers;  and  to  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  Plunket,  and  Cairns  among  those  it  has  given  to  poli¬ 
tics,  literature,  and  oratory.  It  was  founded  by  the  last  of  the 
Tudors  in  1591,  eight  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  always  been  closely  identified 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  whose  ministers  were 
usually  trained  in  its  halls.  Trinity  College  has  always  been 
animated  by  a  more  tolerant  and  enlightened  spirit  than  the 
late  Established  Church  of  Ireland ;  for  nearly  a  century 
ago  it  adopted  the  unsectarian  principle,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
admit  Homan  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  its  lec¬ 
tures  and  degrees,  and  some  of  its  smaller  endowments  were 
opened  without  religious  tests.  This  liberal  policy,  which 
placed  it  in  this  respect  more  than  sixty  years  in  advance  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  contributed  greatly  to  its  popularity  and 
success.  The  j)rlnciple  of  exclusiveness  had  still  to  be  limited 
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to  such  honours  and  emoluments  as  -were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Established  Church  alone,  or  were  essential  to 
its  maintenance.  The  chair  of  Political  Economy  has  been 
twice  filled  by  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  if  the  last  restriction 
were  removed,  namely,  that  affecting  the  Divinity  chairs,  and 
thosereserved  by  their  foundation  for  FelloAvs,  a  Roman  Catholic 
will  be  eligible  to  any  one  of  thirty-one  chairs  in  a  college  of 
the  highest  class.  AVe  may  mention  a  few  facts  concerning  its 
financial  position.  The  land-grants  of  the  State  amount  to 
31,000/.  a  year,  not  much  more  than  Maynooth  received  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund ;  it  has,  besides,  about  6,000/.  a  year  of 
private  bequests ;  and  it  earns  27,000/.  a  year  more  by  the 
fees  of  students,  chamber-rents,  and  the  fees  for  degrees; 
making  in  all  about  64,000/.  a  year.  Thus,  we  discover  that 
the  Irish  University  does  its  Avork  for  one-tenth  of  the  income 
of  Oxford,  which  is  set  doAvn  at  600,000/.  a  year,  and  in  a 
manner  so  effective  as  to  ])ut  its  graduates  in  the  foremost 
places  in  all  the  great  competitions  for  the  public  service  at 
home  and  abroad.  About  1,200  students  arc  on  the  books  of 
the  College,  of  Avhom  160  arc  divinity  students,  and,  religiously 
classified,  they  stand  thus:  Episcopalians,  1,077  ;  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  70 ;  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  53.  Trinity  will 
always,  under  any  scheme  of  reconstruction,  hold  the  first 
place  in  Ireland  on  account  of  its  age,  its  metropolitan  position, 
its  fine  library,  and  its  deservedly  high  reimtation. 

AVe  have  now  to  consider  the  position  of  Trinity  College  as 
affected  by  recent  events.  During  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  that  so  far  as  it  Avas  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  dominant  Church,  it  Avould  be  Avound  up  on  the 
same  teians  as  Maynooth.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  College,  that  as  soon  as  they  saAv  that  it  could  not 
maintain  its  former  position,  Avhen  the  Establishment  had 
ceased  to  exist,  they  submitted  Avith  good  grace  to  the  ascer¬ 
tained  Avill  of  the  nation,  and  intimated  their  readiness  to  give 
up  the  denominational  character  of  the  College,  and  apply  to 
its  organisation  that  principle  of  public  policy  then  definitely 
adopted  in  relation  to  Irish  affairs,  namely,  religious  equality. 
The  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  FaAA-cett  was  intended  to 
give  effect  to  this  arrangement,  by  removing  all  existing  re- 
.«trictions  on  the  enjoyment  of  prizes  and  emoluments,  and 
distributing  the  governing  poAvers  of  the  present  Board  of 
Trinity  College  betAveen  tAvo  ncAvly-constituted  bodies,  so  as 
to  open  its  government,  as  Avell  as  its  professorships  and  prizes, 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  AVe  believe  that  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  but,  as  avc  shall  presently  shoAV,  the 
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reconstruction  of  Irish  University  education  can  be  effected 
in  a  far  more  complete  and  simple  way. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact,  that  the  affiliation  of  col¬ 
leges  to  the  University  of  Dublin  was  not  only  contemplated, 
but  actually  provided  for,  by  its  founders.  The  phrase  in  the 
charter —  Unum  Colleyinm  Mater  Universitatis — is  supposed 
to  imply  a  future  affiliation  of  colleges.*  But  the  probability 
of  the  future  existence  of  these  colleges  is  expressly  referred 
to  in  the  charter  of  James  I.  (a.d.  1613),  in  which  it  is  as¬ 
signed  as  a  reason  for  giving  the  University  the  power  to  send 
two  mcmbei's  to  Parliament,  that  measures  were  likely  to  be 
brought  before  the  House — ^  pro  dispositione  et  preservatione 
‘  reddituum,  revcnditionnm,  et  possessionum  dicti  CoUeyii,  uc 
‘  aiiorum  Colleyiorum  sive  aulariim,  in  dicta  Universitate  in 
‘  posterum  eriyendarum  et  stabiliendarum,' 

Suppose  then  that  we  separate  the  University  from  the 
College  ;  the  next  question  is,  what  colleges  will  be  affiliated 
to  the  University,  and  on  what  footing  Avill  they  stand  to  the 
University  and  to  each  other? 

There  will  then  be  two  classes  of  colleges — the  unsectarian 
and  the  denominational.  The  unsectarian  will  be  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork;  the 
denominational  will  be  the  Catholic  ‘University,’  or  Catholic 
College,  and  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College.f  But  are  the 
two  classes  of  colleges  to  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  The  State  must  necessarily  restrict  its 
educational  endowments  to  the  one  class,  and  not  to  the  other, 
for  it  must  limit  its  support  to  an  education  in  which  all  can 
alike  share.  But  there  can  be  no  inconsistency,  no  breach  of 
principle,  and  no  reversal  of  recent  State  policy,  in  the  State 

*  A  pamphlet  has  been  circulated  by  the  Kight  lion.  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Dublin  University,  with  the  title  ‘  The 
‘  College  and  the  University.’  The  object  is  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd  and  others,  that  the  University  is  a 
distinct  body  from  the  College.  The  learned  writer  says :  ‘  If  the 
‘  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  be  looked  at,  without  reference  to  what  was 
‘  done  under  its  provisions,  it  is  likely  to  be,  and  it  has  often  been, 
‘  misunderstood,  to  have  merely  founded  a  College  with  University 
‘  privileges.  But  when  the  whole  matter  .shall  be  duly  considered,  it 
‘  will  appear  that  the  University  designed  by  and  constituted  under 
‘  this  charter,  was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  a  distinct  incorporation.’ 

■f  In  184G,  Mrs.  Magee,  the  widow  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  left 
20,000/.  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian  College.  The 
trustees  selected  Londonderry  as  the  site.  It  was  opened  in  186.'),  and 
has  two  faculties,  viz.  Arts  and  Theology,  and  has  a  staff  of  eight 
professors.  The  Arts  Faculty  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations. 
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allowing  the  students  of  denominational  colleges,  which  are 
supported  by  their  own  private  endowments,  to  comj)ete  for 
the  Fellowships,  scholarships,  sizarships,  bursaries,  and  prizes 
which  belong  to  the  National  University,  and  which  are  now 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all  sects.  Such  col¬ 
leges  w'ill  retain  their  own  system  of  religious  training  and 
discipline ;  but  their  affiliation  will  compel  them,  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  true  science,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  teaching, 
or  else  expose  their  intellectual  poverty  to  the  Avorld  when¬ 
ever  their  students  shall  present  themselves  for  University 
honours. 

It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  w'C  encounter  the  very  confi¬ 
dent  demand  of  the  Catholic  bishops  for  a  large  endowment  for 
one  or  two  colleges  affiliated  to  the  National  University.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  bishops  have  their  eye  on  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway.  The  State,  however, 
cannot  for  a  moment  concede  such  a  demand ;  for  the  Presby¬ 
terians  would  immediately  claim  a  still  larger  endowment  for 
the  Magee  College,  which  is  already  endowed ;  the  W esleyans 
would  demand  an  endowment  for  their  new  college  in  Belfast ; 
and  the  Independents  and  Baptists  might  be  encouraged  to 
establish  colleges  in  the  expectation  of  similar  benefits.  Sup¬ 
pose,  however,  the  nation  were  prepared  to  concede  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  hierarchy,  the  question  would  arise.  From  what 
source  is  this  large  endowment  to  come?  We  remember 
how  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  attacking  what  he  called  Lord  Mayo’s 
‘phantom  notion’  of  a  Catholic  University,  affirmed  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  the  principle  that  educational  grjints  for 
the  exclusive  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  a  single  sect  should 
not  be  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  upon  any 
other  portion  of  the  Imperial  revenues.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  the  grant  to  ^laynooth  was  abolished  by  the 
Irish  Church  Act ;  and  in  recommending  that  step,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  pointed  out  that  its  adoption  w'ould  make  it  impossible 
to  maintain  the  present  exclusive  application  of  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College  to  the  purposes  of  one  religious  body.  Now, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  Parliament,  immediately 
afterwards,  granting  a  yearly  sum  of  30,000/.  or  40,000/. — for 
this  is  the  modest  demand  presented  by  Mr.  Heron,  M.P.  for 
Tipperary — to  endow  one  or  more  sectarian  colleges,  especially 
when  it  is  resolved  to  throw  open  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  the  country,  without  distinction  of  rank,  sect,  or  property. 
It  is  clear  that  unless  this  large  sum  were  paid  out  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund,  it  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College,  which  amount  only  to  31,000/.  a  year;  for  no 
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other  body  can  have  any  claim  to  a  share  in  its  6,000/.  of  pri¬ 
vate  endowments,  or  its  27,000/.  of  substantial  earnings.  Mr. 
Quill  very  properly  condemns  such  a  course,  when  he  asks — 

‘  Should  the  funds  and  revenues  of  an  institution  such  as 
‘  Trinity  College,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unsec- 
‘  tarian,  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  sectarian  Univer- 
‘  sity?  To  put  the  matter  more  clearly  still :  Should  an  in- 
‘  stitution  such  as  Trinity  College,  which  now  strives  with  all 
‘  its  energies  to  further  and  complete  the  scheme  of  tranquil- 
‘  lisation — the  scheme  of  the  abolition  of  all  ascendency,  ori- 
‘  ginally  propounded  by  Ministers — should  such  an  institution 
‘  be  struck  down  for  the  establishment  of  another  institution’ 
— which  he  has  elsewhere  described  as  sure  to  be  a  standing 
reproach  to  Ministers — as  ‘  set  up  for  the  avow'ed  purpose  of 
‘  thw'arting  that  Imperial  policy,  of  baulking  all  honest  efforts 
*  to  effect  a  happy  fusion  of  interests,  of  making  sectarianism 
‘  its  primary,  and  education  its  secondary,  object  ?’ 

The  question  must  necessarily  come  up  for  settlement, — 
what  emoluments  and  prizes,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Trinity 
College,  should  be  retained  for  its  own  students,  and  what 
should  be  open  to  the  competition  of  students  from  all  the 
affiliated  colleges  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  State  cannot  touch 
its  6,000/.  of  private  benefactions,  any  more  than  it  can  inter¬ 
fere  Avith  the  private  endowments  of  the  affiliated  colleges ;  but 
the  State  has  a  clear  right  to  determine  the  national  application 
of  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  sizarships,  and  such  other 
scholastic  prizes  as  have  accrued  from  college  j)ossessions 
through  State  endowment.  We  think  Ave  can  see  our  Avay  to 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ships.  There  are  at  present  thirty-tAA’o  felloAvships — seA'en  held 
by  Senior  FelloAAs,  and  tAventy-five  by  Junior  FelloAvs.  The 
value  of  a  senior  felloAvship  is  about  1,300/.  a  year,  and  of 
a  junior  felloAvship  40/.  Irish.  We  Avould  propose  to  abolish 
the  distinction  between  senior  and  junior  felloAvships,  and  to 
equalise  the  incomes  of  all  FelloAvs ;  and  Ave  Avould  also  apply 
to  the  increase  of  felloAvships  the  large  sum  estimated  at 
100,000/.,  thatAvill  accrue  from  the  lapsed  patronage  of  Trinity 
College  livings.  Of  course,  the  FelloAA'ships  must  be  separated 
from  Trinity  College  proper.  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  they  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  mere  temporary  reAvards  of  merit,  being 
now  life-offices  held  on  condition  of  the  performance  of  certain 
administrative  and  educational  duties  Avithin  the  College.  They 
Avould  become  the  highest  prizes  of  the  University  of  Ireland, 
the  rcAvards  of  literary  and  scientific  study,  and  the  stepping- 
stones  to  success  in  professional  life.  It  must,  however,  be 
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understood  in  winding  up  Trinity  College,  that  a  good  sum 
will  have  to  be  allowed  for  the  erection  of  suitable  college 
buildings  for  the  Divinity  school,  which  must  be  removed  out¬ 
side  the  walls ;  for  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  un¬ 
sectarian  character  of  the  college  that  the  Divinity  staff  should 
be  dissociated  altogether  from  the  ancient  structure  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  two  great  difficulties  that  are 
assumed  as  standing  in  the  Avay  of  the  proposed  settlement, 
viz.  the  constitution  of  the  University  Senate,  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  of  study.  It  is  asserted  that,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  element  must  be  largely  rei)resented  in  the 
senate,  there  will  be  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  agreeing  uiwn  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard.  Two  eminent  j)rofessors,  one  of  Trinity 
College,  and  another  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  object 
to  affiliation  on  this  ground,  though  they  see  no  objection  to  a 
charter  to  a  Catholic  University,  to  degrade  the  education  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics.  They  say,  how  can  a  mixed  senate 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  agree  upon  a  curriculum  of  history 
and  moral  science  ?  The  difficulty  is  partly  met  by  the  fact 
that  in  most  of  the  Universities  at  present,  the  study  of  history 
or  moral  science  is  not  compulsory  for  a  degree  in  arts.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  well-known 
])lan  of  allowing  alternative  books  for  Roman  Catholics.  In  the 
Dublin  University,  Logic  and  Ethics,  which  always  entered  into 
the  undergraduate  course,  are  rather  taught  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  opinion,  and  many  Catholics  have  obtained  the 
highest  distinctions  in  the  degree  examinations  for  Meta- 
jdiysical  and  Ethical  ]Moderatoi’ships.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  Catholic  University  does  not  differ 
very  widely  from  that  of  Trinity  College,  or  the  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  so  that  whatever  sectarian  bias  may  be  imparted  in 
its  halls,  is  likely  to  come  from  the  prelections  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors. 

The  other  difficulty  is  the  constitution  of  the  University 
Senate.  Great  objection  is  taken  to  a  State-appointed  senate, 
on  the  ground  that,  being  altogether  independent  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  removed  from  the  details  of  university  education, 
they  would  be  incompetent  to  prescribe  the  curriculum  for 
decrees,  appoint  examiners,  confer  the  titles  awarded  by  these 
examiners,  and  decide  upon  the  many  weighty  questions  that 
must  come  before  them.  Well,  we  would  also  object  to  a 
State-appointed  senate,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  State  should, 
at  the  starting  of  the  new  university,  appoint  a  provisional 
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senate,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
Roman  Catholic  element  could  easily  be  obtained  from  the 
ranks  of  Her  Majesty’s  Irish  Roman  Catholic  judges,  who  are 
all  distinguished  by  their  culture,  their  independence,  and  their 
honourable  feeling.  We  would  object  entirely  to  the  principle 
of  nomination  as  regards  the  permanent  senate,  for  it  inevitably 
leads  to  the  selection  of  men  chosen  as  the  mere  representatives 
of  sects.  Ill  a  word,  it  should  not  be  composed,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  persons  nominated  by  any  external  authority, 
because  if  we  deny  to  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  and  to 
Presbyterian  moderators  the  right  of  nomination,  we  must 
deny  it  equally  to  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  How,  then,  would 
we  constitute  the  senate?  We  know  how  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Bill 
proposes  to  reconstruct  the  government  of  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  control  of  the  whole  course  of  studies,  of  the 
examiuations  and  lectures,  and  the  appointment  of  professors, 
are  given  to  a  council  consisting  of  eight  permanent  members — 
the  Provost  and  seven  Senior  F ellows — and  twelve  representa¬ 
tive  members  chosen  every  three  years,  of  whom  four  are  to 
be  elected  by  the  Junior  Fellow's,  four  by  the  professors,  and 
four  by  the  gi-aduates  of  the  University.  Mr.  Fawcett  pro¬ 
poses  to  apply  to  the  last  selection  the  cumulative  vote,  so 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  in  a  minority  among  the 
graduates,  may  be  able  to  elect  one  representative  out  of  four. 
It  was  in  that  case  supposed  that  if  his  Bill  had  passed,  one  of 
the  two  Catholic  professors  would  be  chosen  at  once  to  sit  on 
the  Board,  and  the  probability  was  that,  tests  being  abolished, 
tw'O  or  three  other  Catholics  might  immediately  take  their 
places  among  the  Junior  Fellows.  Thus,  the  objection  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  the  abolition  of  tests  would  fail  to  secure  im¬ 
mediate  religious  equality,  because  it  takes  about  twenty-five 
years  for  a  man  to  rise  to  the  grade  of  a  Senior  Fellow',  is 
effectively  met.  Our  proposal,  then,  amounts  simply  to  this — 
the  senate  of  the  National  University  should  be  composed  of  the 
Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor;  then  of  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  corresponding  official  of  all  the  other  affi¬ 
liated  colleges,  according  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  plan ; 
then  of  a  certain  number  of  Fellows  elected  by  the  Fellows  ; 
and  then  a  certain  number  elected  by  the  graduates,  the 
cumulative  vote  being  applied  in  the  last  case,  or  in  the  last 
two  cases,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  unfair  exclusion  by  the 
present  Protestant  majority.  Strong  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  representation  of  the  heads  of  colleges  in  the  senate, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Roman  Catholics  might  multiply  the 
number  of  their  colleges,  so  as  to  secure  writhin  a  few  years  a 
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working  majority  in  the  body.  But  Parliament  must  lay 
down  certain  definite  and  stringent  conditions  for  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  colleges,  so  as  to  secure  the  requisite  supply  of  high 
professorial  ability  in  all  these  institutions.  There  are  about 
forty  Homan  Catholic  grammar-schools  in  Ireland,  but  not 
one  of  these  could  be  affiliated  to  such  a  Xational  Uni¬ 
versity  as  we  propose.  We  think,  also,  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  on  the  senate  should  be  larger  than  that  of  heads  of 
colleges.  Xow,  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  attending  Trinity  College,  the  three  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  the  Catholic  University,  as  well  as  the  number 
that  would  shortly  make  their  way  successfully  into  junior  fel¬ 
lowships,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  predicting  the  constant 
presence  of  several  Homan  Catholics  on  the  University  Board. 
It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained  that  because  the 
Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  as  four  to  one  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  that  therefore  this  numerical  proportion  should  determine 
the  amount  of  their  representation  on  the  Board.  This  is  not 
our  idea  of  educational  equality.  We  are  rather  to  consider 
the  fact  that,  as  the  less  educated  and  opulent  class  of  the  whole 
population,  they  cannot  expect — at  least  for  a  considerable  time 
— to  send  as  large  a  contingent  to  the  colleges  as  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  who  have  enjoyed  for  centuries  greater  wealth  and  social 
position.  As  they  rise  in  social  position,  they  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more  of  the  higher  education ;  and  the  time 
may  come  when  the  majority  of  the  nation  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  majority  in  the  governing  body  of  the  Irish 
Xational  University. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  dii*ection  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  article  that  the  Government  must  seek  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  the  time.  There 
is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  is  quite  as 
much  political  as  educational.  Let  us  now  try  to  estimate 
the  part  which  the  various  political  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  likely  to  take  in  the  settlement  of  this  per¬ 
plexing  controversy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Inde- 
j»endent  Liberals  of  England  and  Scotland,  together  with  the 
Liberal  Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  will  resolutely 
oppose  any  attempt  to  endow  sectarian  colleges  or  a  sectarian 
University.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  whole  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  ill-advised  motion  of  Mr.  Heron  last  year,  which 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  two  to  fourteen, 
ought  to  show  the  Irish  Ultramontanes  how  slender  is  the 
chance  that  they  can  cajole  or  coerce  any  English  Government, 
at  least  with  the  assent  of  a  Liberal  majority,  into  retrograde 
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legislation  in  the  matter  of  mixed  education.  The  resolutions 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  since  published  are  an  additional  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Liberal  party  to  take  their  stand  publicly,  and,  once 
for  all,  upon  some  definite  and  comprehensible  principle  of 
State  policy.  The  Liberals  know  that  this  movement  to  sub¬ 
ject  all  education  to  clerical  control  has  its  counterpart  in 
every  Catholic  country  in  Europe ;  and,  liowever  willing  they 
may  have  been  in  the  past  to  work  side  by  side  with  Irish 
Catholics  in  obtaining  equality,  they  will  now  be  their  most 
strenuous  opponents  in  any  attempt  to  establish  a  Catholic 
ascendency  instead  of  that  which  has  been  overthrown.  It  is 
becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  is 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  pretensions  of  Ultramontane 
authonty,  and  that  the  labour  is  lost  which  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  a  permanent  alliance  between  them.  There  is  much 
ambiguity  in  the  position  of  the  Protestant  Ejnscopalians  of 
Ireland  on  the  question  before  us.  It  is  well  known  that  so 
long  as  they  thought  it  possible  to  preserve  a  great  monopoly 
for  themselves  in  Trinity  College,  they  wore  prepared  to  grant 
other  monopolies,  including  a  charter  and  endowment  to  the 
Catholic  University,  to  less  privileged  bodies.  It  is  also  right 
to  remember  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  now  ask  only 
what  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  have  always  claimed 
as  a  right  and  acted  upon  for  centuries.  The  first  opposition 
to  the  National  System  of  education  came  from  Irish  Episco¬ 
pacy,  and  the  first  cry  of  the  ‘  godless  colleges '  came  from 
the  lips  of  Sir  Robei’t  Inglis,  the  most  genuine  representative 
of  English  Toryism  in  the  last  generation.  But  in  the  year 
1866  nearly  three  thousand  influential  Episcopalians,  including 
the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  noblemen  and  bishops,  magistrates, 
clergymen,  and  professional  men,  signed  a  paper  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  mixed  education  as  opposed  to  the  denomina¬ 
tional  system.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  it 
has  become  a  question  of  great  intei'est  what  coiu’se  the  Epis¬ 
copalians,  in  their  altered  circumstances,  will  take  in  regard  to 
the  education  question ;  and  especially  what  decision  or  in¬ 
junction  will  be  given  forth  by  the  representative  bodies  which 
arc  now  constituted.  AVe  regret  to  know  that,  at  three  most 
important  synods,  viz.  Derry  and  Raphoe,  Down,  Connor  and 
Dromore,  and  Dublin,  held  during  the  past  year,  the  question 
of  education  was  entirely  evaded,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
divided  state  of  Church  parties,  the  discussion  of  such  an 
exciting  subject  might  imperil  the  success  of  the  new  Sustenta- 
tion-fund,  or,  perhaps,  shake  the  Church  itself  to  its  founda¬ 
tions.  The  explanation  is  not  in  itself  reassuring.  The  Synods 
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of  Armagh,  Clogher,  and  Cork  have,  however,  distinctly  con¬ 
demned  the  denominational  system,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  noblemen  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  League  of  Ireland.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  whole  condition  of  the  Education  question  in  Ireland  is 
the  exact  revei'se  of  what  it  is  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
Ireland,  education  has  been  founded  by  the  State  on  a  national 
and  secular  basis;  in  England  and  Scotland,  nine-tenths  at 
least  of  the  existing  schools  have  been  founded  by  members  of 
the  Church  and  of  various  sects  in  great  part  out  of  their 
private  means. 

There  can  be  no  speculation  with  regard  to  the  part  the 
Irish  Catholics  will  take  in  the  coming  struggle.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  retunied  by  Catholic  constituencies  will 
support  all  the  demands  of  the  prelates  without  shrinking,  and 
even  Nationalists,  like  Mr.  John  Martin  and  ^Ir.  ^litchell 
Henry,  though  both  Protestants,  will  be  f(»nnd  to  have  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  latest  Pastoral.  There  was  some  ex¬ 
pectation  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mai’tin’s  return,  that  if  he  should 
have  the  spirit  to  assume  an  independent  attitude  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  he  might  raise  his  country  in  the  estimation  of  England, 
even  though  he  might  not  succeed  in  advancing  the  Nationalist 
cause.  But  the  men  who  have  always  been  loudest  in  con¬ 
demning  the  base  subservience  to  British  ^Ministers  have  shown 
that  they  are  capable  of  an  equally  base  subservience  to  Irish 
dignitai’ies,  in  return  for  priestly  exertions  in  their  favour. 
We  showed  some  time  ago,  w'hen  people  could  hardly  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  an  understanding  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  l^ltramontanes,  that  they  formed  the  two  strongest 
powers  in  the  country,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  mutually 
destructive,  as  on  the  Continent,  ‘  they  are  actually  engaged 
‘  at  this  moment,  with  certain  well-understood  reservations, 
‘  in  influencing  to  a  powerful  degree  their  mutual  interests, 
‘  and,  for  the  present,  their  common  cause.’  These  Nation¬ 
alist  members  will  now  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
community,  neither  more  nor  less  consideration  than  other 
mouth-pieces  of  the  priests.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  a  hint 
dropped  by  Dr.  M‘Hale  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  if  the 
Government  refuse  the  <lemands  of  the  bishops  for  the  un¬ 
limited  control  of  education,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  whole 
pow'er  of  the  priesthood  used  to  stimulate  the  Home  Rule 
movement.  They  know  well  that  a  compact  body  of  Irish 
members,  over  whom  they  can  exercise  unbounded  control, 
might,  while  nominally  contending  for  some  phantom  of  Home 
Rule,  struggle  with  practical  advantage  for  the  great  objects 
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the  Catholic  Clmrch  has  at  heart.  In  any  case,  the  clergy 
will  try  to  turn  the  scale  between  contending  political  parties, 
not  perhaps  without  some  warrant  in  past  experience  that 
English  administrations  can  be  manipulated  by  the  promise  of 
plitical  support  or  the  threat  of  political  oppsition.  Tliis 
educational  crisis  will,  at  all  events,  test  the  real  power  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
more  than  anything  else,  as  a  well-known  Romish  ecclesiastic 
is  reported  to  liave  said  that  the  question  involved  was  of  far 
more  vital  importance  than  any  question  of  civil  disabilities  or 
Church  disestablishment  itself.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  it  is  an  extremely  critical  question  for  the  Ministry. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  have  at  times  admitted  or  seemed  to 
admit,  the  right  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  complain  because  the 
State  did  not  provide  institutions  in  which  they  might  teach 
their  faith.  Their  language  may  have  been  ambiguous ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  make  any  grave  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  Irish  supjwrters  without  causing  a  mutiny  among 
Scotch  and  English  Liberals.  The  difficulties  that  surround 
the  question  are  like  the  difficulties  which  so  long  prevented  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  question,  originating,  as  these 
did,  in  unwillingness  to  grasp  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  a  jtnu- 
ciple,  instead  of  adopting  a  temixirislng  and  tortuous  policy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Protestant  hands  should  have  been 
at  work  for  nearly  three  generations  in  taking  away  banner 
after  barrier  of  separation  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  Catholics  should  now  be  the 
prties  to  revive  the  ancient  policy  of  isolation,  exclusion,  and 
social  war  which  for  ages  kept  them  apart.  It  was  the  dream  of 
the  great  Protestant  j)atriots,  Lucas,  Molyneux,  Swift,  Burke, 
Grattan,  and  Flood,  to  draw  Irishmen  of  all  opinions  together. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Catholic  laity  have  so  soon  forgotten 
these  venerable  names  that  they  refuse  now  to  be  educated 
side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  countrymen  ?  It  is  surely 
full  time  that  all  Irishmen  should  be  brought  up  as  one  nation, 
and  cast  off  the  ancient  heritage  of  mutual  scorn  and  hatred. 
Has  this  social  isolation  which  Ultramontanism  wishes  to 
stamp  on  education  some  secret  relation  to  that  other  isolation 
in  which  Home  Rule  orators  hope  to  realise  the  future  great¬ 
ness  of  Ireland?  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that 
there  are  not  thousands  of  liberal-minded  Catholics  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  such  projects,  who  know  how  fully  their 
country  has  shared  in  the  successive  triumphs  of  English 
liberty,  and  who  would  deplore  the  success  of  any  move¬ 
ment  that  would  sever  them  from  the  civilising  influences 
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of  a  greater  community,  in  the  present  infancy  of  Irish 
political  education.  Let  the  words  of  Professor  Maguire 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  would  turn  Ireland  into  a  nursery 
of  Ultramontane  action : — ‘  It  may  come  to  pass  that  the 
*  intolerance  of  the  clergy  will  effect  what  the  craft  of  Eliza- 
‘  beth,  the  will  of  Cromwell,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Georges 
‘  could  not  accomplish — the  permanent  alienation  of  Ireland 
‘  from  the  See  of  Rome.’  Meamvhile  we  must  be  content 
to  hold  on  our  path  of  equal  justice  and  fair-play  between 
contending  sects,  removing  year  by  year  every  excuse  for 
popular  disaffection,  for  angry  assumption,  and  for  disrespect 
to  the  sovereign  authority,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  Ireland 
will  seek  the  natural  development  of  her  powers  within  the 
circle  of  the  Imperial  Union,  trusting  in  the  wisdom  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ar.d  the  healing  influence  of  Time  for  the  cure  of  all 
her  disorders. 


Art.  VIIL-  1.  A  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surety.  By 
Clements  R.  Markham.  Published  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  London : 
1871. 

2.  The  Gazetteer  oj  the  Central  Provinces  of  Indio.  Edited 
by  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  .Central  Provinces.  Xiigpur:  1870. 


T  ITTLE,  comparatively  sj)eaking,  is  known  by  the  public 
at  large  in  England  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 


great  Indian  surveys ;  and  yet,  as  a  national  work  of  the 
highest  scientific  importance  and  utility,  they  rank  among  the 
most  arduous  and  successful  of  the  many  great  measures 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  our  countrymen  in  that  vast 
continent.  Under  the  order's  of  the  Secretary  for  India 
in  Council,  Mr.  Markham  has  recently  compiled  a  memoir  on 
the  whole  of  the  operations  completed,  and  now  in  progress, 
which  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt,  and  this  task  has 
been  executed  with  great  industry  and  skill  from  the  official 
reports  and  other  documents  in  the  India  Office.  Such  official 
reports  are  of  necessity  imperfectly  known  to  the  jiublic, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  generally  of  a  dry  and  monotonous  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  work  abounds  ivith  most 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes  of  hardships  endured,  of  per¬ 
severance,  ingenuity,  and  scientific  progress,  which  render  it 
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unusually  attractive ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  to 
Invite  attention  to  the  subject  in  general,  that  we  purj)Ose  to 
make  it  the  leading  portion  of  this  article — and  an  appro¬ 
priate  introduction  to  the  second.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
with  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
many  divisions  of  the  memoir  as  classed  by  Mr.  Markham, 
which  embrace  the  marine,  route,  and  trigonometrical  surveys, 
the  geological  and  archaeological  surveys,  meteorological,  tidal, 
and  astronomical  observations,  with  other  matters  connected 
with  them ;  forming  a  complete  compendium,  in  fact,  of  all  that 
has  been  effected,  and  of  all  that  has  to  be  done,  before  the  great 
surveys  of  India  are  concluded.  Mr.  Markham  has  not  only 
availed  himself  of  manuscript  official  reports,  but  of  all  j)rinted 
papers,  whether  separately  published  or  in  the  form  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  scientific  periodical  literature  in  India  and  England, 
which  have  relation  to  the  subject  at  large ;  and  the  notes  to  his 
memoir  will  enable  the  general  reader  or  student  to  (;onsult 
details  of  which  he  coidd  necessarily  only  furnish  condensed 
abstracts. 

The  earliest  surveys  in  India  were  those  of  the  coasts,  and 
were  commenced  from  the  first  period  of  English  intercourse 
with  the  country.  Lancaster  s  fleet  of  four  ships  anti  a  ‘  vic¬ 
tualler’  sailed  from  Torbay  on  the  2nd  iVIay,  1601,  bound  for  the 
Eastern  Spice  Islands.  In  1607,  after  the  third  voyage,  Capt. 
Keeling  w’as  despatched  with  his  ship  to  Surat,  and  established 
a  factory  there.  Other  voyages  followed  continuously,  other 
factories  were  established  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro¬ 
mandel,  and  the  ‘  plotts  ’  and  charts  compiled  by  the  several 
captains  were  reduced  to  form  by  ^Ir.  John  Davis,  of  Lime- 
house,  who  had  made  five  voyages  himself.  These  charts  were 
accompanied  by  sailing  directions,  and  became  the  foundation 
of  further  surveys.  Davis  was  succeeded  by  Kichard  Hakluyt, 
Dean  of  W estminster,  who  made  the  maps  and  journals  of  the 
8ea-caj)talns  popularly  known  at  Oxford  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  by  means  of  lectures ;  and  Edward  Wright  completed, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  had  been  begun  up  to  the  period  of 
Hakluyt’s  death  in  1616.  They  were  followed  by  ‘  Purchas 
‘his  Pilgrimes,’  published  in  1625;  and  the  logs  of  ships  to 
India  from  1606  to  1708,  and  from  1708  to  1832,  are  at  present 
existent  in  the  India  Office,  though  in  1860  ‘  tons’  of  records 
were  destroyed,  and  among  them  much  that  was  interesting 
and  valuable  in  regard  to  early  Indian  voyages  and  surveys. 
Gradually  the  necessity  for  and  interest  in  the  marine  surveys 
increased,  and  the  operations  became  more  connected  and 
scientific.  The  complete  hydrography  of  the  Indian  seas  was 
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not  liowever  to  be  accornpHshed  by  tlie  dcsiilt<»rv  proceedings 
of  its  commencement,  and  a  Marine  Surveyor-General,  Captain 
Court,  was  appointed,  and  held  office  from  1806  to  1823,  during 
which  time  Capt.  Daniel  Ross  made  surveys  of  the  coasts  of 
China,  which,  with  other  surveys  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Red  Sea,  were  compiled  and  drawn  up  by  James  Horshurgh, 
who,  originally  a  cabin-boy,  became  perhaps  the  greatest  hydro- 

g’apher  of  his  age.  In  India,  Court  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
OSS,  who  executed  surveys  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  1832,  what  had  before  been  termed  the  Bombay  Marine, 
became  the  Indian  Navy :  and  under  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  its 
Commander-in-chief,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  marine  sur¬ 
veying.  The  complete  and  interesting  survey  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  which  comparatively  little  was  previously  known,  was  under¬ 
taken  on  a  scientific  basis  by  C'apt.  Moresby,  and  his  subordi¬ 
nate  officers  were  all  picked  men.  They  determined  that  their 
work  should  be  ‘  as  perfect  as  hands  coidd  make  it,’  and  they 
succeeded  admirably,  although  the  subject  was  most  intricate, 
and  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  May  of  measuring  and 
sounding  all  the  reefs  and  shoals,  Mlth  the  almost  countless 
islands,  M'cre  at  first  deemed  almost  insurmountable.  This  sur¬ 
vey  M'as  nevertheless  completed  by  1834,  and  many  of  the  details 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  will  be  found  related  in  ‘  M'ellsted  s  Travels  in  Arabia.’ 
and  a  memoir  by  Lieut.  Carless,  published  in  the  ‘Journal  of 
‘  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay.’  The  survey  of  the 
Red  Sea  M’as  perhaps  the  greatest  consecutive  Mork  of  the 
Indian  marine  surveys.  That  of  the  Maidive  Islands,  almost 
unknoM'n,  followed,  with  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  of  Kattyuar  and 
Cutch;  and  by  Lieut.  M’^ood  of  the  Indus  from  its  mouth  to 
Attock.  Thence  this  distinguished  and  adventurous  officer 
travelled  to  Kabool,  and  crossing  the  mountainous  chain  to 
Koondooz,  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  and  Mas  re¬ 
warded  by  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geograjdiical  Society. 
IMeanM’hile,  the  surveys  of  the  mouths  of  the  lndu.s  had  been 
connected  by  Selby  and  others  M-ith  the  Cutch  and  Mekran 
surveys,  and  these  M’ith  the  Persism  Gulf  and  Red  Sea.  This 
period,  from  1832  to  1838,  may  be  mcH  considered  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  of  marine  surveying  in  India.  It  may 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  exceeded,  even  by  Capt.  Carless’ 
survey  of  the  Somali  coast,  or  the  completion  of  that  of  the 
Concan,  or  by  the  operations  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  or 
the  surveys  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  by  Felix  Jones, 
which  Mere  continued  by  Selby  in  1855.  We  might  increase 
the  detail  of  M  ork  performed  by  the  Indian  marine  to  a  great 
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extent ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  its  variety 
and  comprehensiveness.  In  1862  the  Indian  navy  ceased  to 
exist;  and  previously,  in  1860,  the  materials  for  its  complete 
history  were  destroyed  at  the  India  House,  the  charts  and 
copperplates  being  alone  preserved  and  made  over  to  the 
Admiralty.  Of  all  the  documents,  only  fragmentary  details 
and  isolated  reports  remain,  from  which  Mr.  Markham  has 
compiled  his  present  memoir. 

The  land  surveys  of  India  were  commenced  in  1763  by 
Major  Rennell,  who  had  fought  under  Clive  at  Plassey.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  only  geographical  knowledge  of  India  had 
been  collected  by  the  great  French  geographer  D'Anville,  from 
the  works  of  travellers ;  and  he  comjriled  a  map  from  the  best 
materials  then  extant.  It  is  needless  to  state  how  defective 
and  erroneous  in  every  point  of  view  these  materials  were ;  and 
Rennell  set  to  work  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  by  surveying  routes 
between  principal  towns  in  Bengal,  and  laying  down  the 
courses  of  its  noble  rivers.  He  retired  from  India  in  1782, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Call,  under  whom  the  route 
survey  system  was  made  more  efficient  by  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  by  himself  and  his  assistants ;  while  other  officers, 
during  the  wars  in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore,  made  valuable 
contributions  towards  an  atlas.  Mr.  Reuben  Burrows  was 
also  employed  in  correcting,  by  observations,  the  jx)sitions  of 
the  chief  towns  on  the  Ganges,  from  Calcutta  to  Hurdwar. 
Though  the  route  system  was  necessarily  incomplete,  and  open 
to  many  inaccuracies,  it  was  nevertheless  the  pioneer,  as  it 
were,  of  geographical  advancement ;  and  led  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  great  triangulation  of  India  as  the  only  system 
upon  which  a  true  scientific  result  could  be  attained.  The 
labours  of  Condamine  and  Bouguer  in  South  America  in 
1735,  had  proved  the  practicability  of  undertaking  great 
surveys  by  triangulations.  In  1745  the  idea  of  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  w'as  conceived  by  General 
Watson,  and  was  commenced  in  1784  by  General  Roy,  who 
measured  his  base  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  continued  the  work 
till  his  death  in  1790.  The  science  of  trigonometrical  mea¬ 
surements  had  now  progressed  very  considerably,  and  was 
known  to  William  Lambton,  a  man  entirely  self-educated,  but 
possessed  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  extended  operations. 
In  1797  he  belonged  to  the  33rd  Foot,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  bravery  in  leading  the  left  column  in  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam.  The  fall  of  Mysore  opened  out  a  new  and 
vast  area  of  territory  to  the  English,  of  which  Lord  Wellesley 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie 
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t»)ok  up  the  topographical  departments ;  to  Dr.  Buchanan  was 
allotted  the  descriptive  and  ethnological ;  and  Lambton  sub¬ 
mitted  his  plan  of  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  accepted.  From  the  want  of  proper  insti-uments, 
his  proceedings  could  not  be  commenced  until  1802:  and  on 
the  10th  April,  the  first  base-line  was  measured  near  Madras, 
from  which  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  w’as 
successfully  carried  out.  Thence  the  triangulation  was  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  Mysore  jdateau,  but  it  was  al'terwards  discovered 
that  most  of  the  work  done  was  incorrect,  and  had  to  be 
rectified.  Gradually,  however,  the  east  and  west  coasts  Avere 
connected :  and  the  error  discovered  in  the  old  route  survey 
mai>s,  no  less  than  forty  miles,  proved  the  necessity  for  more 
scientific  proceedings.  When  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula 
were  determined,  another  meridian  arc  was  measured ;  and 
Avhat  was  termed  the  ‘  great  arc  series  ’  of  triangles  were  com¬ 
menced.  In  181o,  these  triangles,  progressing  northwards, 
had  reached  Beeder  in  the  territories  of  His  Highness  the 
Nizam,  Avhere  a  new  base-line  Avas  laid  doAvn.  ‘  In  tAventy 
‘  years,’  Avrote  Lambton  to  a  friend,  ‘  I  have  scarcely  experi- 
‘  enced  a  heavy  hour;’  yet  he  had  many  vexations  and  trials  to 
contend  Avith.  Ajiart  from  his  own  occasional  mistakes  and  cor¬ 
rections,  !Major  Rennell  still  maintained  in  England  the  supe¬ 
riority  and  economy  of  his  theory  of  the  route  surveys,  and 
Lambton ’s  Avork  Avas  ‘  starved.’  He  proceeded  Avith  it,  hoAvever, 
nothing  daunted,  as  best  he  could,  and  in  1813  his  Avork  Avas 
revieAved  in  this  Journal  by  Professor  Playfair.*  In  1817  he 
Avas  created  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  the  year  after  a  FelloAv  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  Aviuter  of  1822,  the  triangulations  of  the  great  arc 
series  had  reached  Berar;  but  the  fine  old  man  Avas  noAv  broken. 
Constant  hard  Avork  and  exjKASure  had  affected  body  and  mind, 
and  on  the  20th  January,  1823,  he  died  at  Hingunghat, 
Avhere  he  Avas  buried.  In  his  last  report,  Avhen  he  Avas  failing, 
he  Avrote,  ‘  I  sincerely  ho2)e,  after  I  relinquish  this  AVork, 
‘  somebody  Avill  be  found  j)ossessing  zeal,  constitution,  and 
‘  attainments,  Avherewith  to  prosecute  it ;  and  it  would  indeed 
‘  be  gratifying  to  me  if  I  could  but  entertain  a  distant  hope 
‘  that  a  Avork  Avhich  I  began  should,  at  some  future  period,  be 
‘  extended  all  over  British  India.’  Colonel  Lambton ’s  Avish 
has  been  fulfilled.  British  India  is  larger  noAv  than  it  Avas 
Avhen  he  Avrote  those  AA’ords,  but  his  Great  Arc  Series  has  been 
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carried  up  to  the  Himalayas,  and  Assam  connected  with  the 
Indus,  while  the  intervening  portions  of  unsurveyed  area  grow 
smaller  year  by  year. 

Captain,  afterwards  Sir  George  Everest,  Lambton’s  assistant, 
succeeded  him,  and  carried  on  the  triangles  to  Sironj  in  Central 
India,  when  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave, 
after  having  measured  and  laid  down  a  new  base-line ;  but  the 
triangles  during  his  absence  were  carried  on  to  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  Olliver.  Everest  returned  in  1830,  bringing  with  him 
from  England  all  the  improved  instruments  necessary  for  his 
work;  and  taking  up  the  series  at  Muttra,  to  Avhich  point  north¬ 
wards  it  had  progressed,  he  Avorked  on  till  he  reached  the 
southern  base  of  the  Himalayas  in  1834,  Avhere  a  neAV  and  the 
most  northern  base-line  Avas  measured  and  fixed.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  here,  hoAvever,  to  folloAv  up  the  details  of  these  operations, 
interesting  as  they  are.  In  1841,  the  progress  of  all  concerned 
admitted  of  tAvo  arcs  being  tested — that  betAvecn  Kaliana  and 
Kalianpoor  Avas  5°  23'  37",  and  from  Kalian})oor  to  Dummur- 
gidda,  near  lleeder,  6°  3'  55 '9",  Avhere  the  old  base-line  Avas  re¬ 
measured  ;  and  the  difference  betAveen  the  actual  measurement 
of  the  base-line,  and  the  computation  of  that  measurement  from 
tlie  vast  triaiignlation,  Avas  only  4’296  Inches !  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  greater  scientific  triumph.  It  Avas  the  actual 
verification  of  the  great  arc  series  Avhich  connected  Cape 
Comorin  Avith  Banog  in  the  Himalayas,  in  a  perfectly  direct 
line  from  south  to  north. 

Under  this  result,  AA’hat  is  called  the  gridiron  system  Avas  now 
established.  Other  lines  of  departure  Avere  fixed,  and  lines  of 
triangulations  taken  from  north  to  south,  crossed  by  others 
from  east  to  Avest.  The  system  was  Everest’s  OAvn  conception 
and  invention,  and,  to  quote  Mr.  jMarkham  (p.  79),  ‘  He  had 
‘  completed  one  of  the  most  stupendous  AA'orks  in  the  AA'hole 
‘  history  of  science.  He  entirely  altered  and  revolutionised 
‘  the  old  system  of  Lambton  by  substituting  the  gridiron  for 
‘  the  netAvork  method.  He  introduced  the  compensation  bars 
‘  which  have  measured  every  base  in  India  doAA'n  to  the  present 
‘  day.  He  invented  the  plan  of  observing  by  heliotrope  flashes, 

‘  and  the  system  of  ray  tracing,  and  designed  the  plan  for  the. 
‘  tOAvers.  There  have  been  modifications  and  improvements 
‘  sinee  his  time,  but  nearly  everything  in  the  surveys  AA-as  ori- 
‘  ginated  by  this  great  geodesist.’  Sir  George  Everest  died 
in  1866.  He  AA-as  succeeded  in  1843  by  his  chief  assistant. 
Colonel,  noAv  Sir  AndreAv,  Waugh,  a  man  of  like  attainments 
in  science,  and  equal  perseverance.  We  only  regret  that  our 
limited  space  prevents  any  specification  of  his  able  work,  and 
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that  of  his  assistants,  among  which  Captain  Strange’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  desert  lying  east  of  Sinde  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  for  skill,  endurance,  and  ])erseverance.  Before  his 
retirement  as  Major-General  in  1861,  Sir  Andrew  Waugh 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  included  in  the  great  gridiron 
series  the  Punjab  and  Cashmere,  with  a  host  of  other  enter¬ 
prises,  of  which  Mr.  Markham  gives  ample  detail.  Since  then 
the  survey  has  progressed  on  the  same  principles  in  the  filling 
in,  as  it  w'ere,  of  the  areas  between  the  bars  of  the  ‘gridiron’ 
which  ■will  continue  till  the  whole  is  finished. 

Along  with  the  great  trigonometrical  proceedings,  those  of 
the  toj)ographical  survey  were  unremittingly  carried  on.  The 
work  between  the  points  of  triangles,  marked  by  cairns  of 
stones  and  other  means,  was  executed  by  plane  table,  on  a 
scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch ;  and  e^•ery  village,  every  hill, 
every  river  and  its  tributaries,  to  their  very  sources,  were  laid 
down  with  extraordinary  minuteness  and  accuracy.  But  into 
the  details  of  this  work,  arduous  and  interesting  as  it  was,  we 
cannot  enter  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  define  the  origin  of  the 
great  survey  of  India,  and  to  trace  its  gradual  development  to 
its  present  ])erfection  by  the  great  minds  by  which  it  has  been 
directed.  The  revenue  survey  is  following  the  trigonometrical 
and  topographical  operations.  By  it,  the  lands  of  every  village 
are  measured  field  by  field,  plotted,  classified,  and  assessed  for 
revenue,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  and  the  record 
of  landed  property  throughout  India  will  eventually  be  as  per¬ 
fect  as  that  of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Great  Britain.  Every 
point  agrees  with  the  triangles  of  the  trigonometrical  survey, 
and  thus  the  whole  of  the  o]»erations  are  reduced  to  exact  har¬ 
mony.  It  may  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent 
or  delay  the  completion  of  the  whole  in  all  its  parts,  though 
many  years  will  necessarily  be  required  for  the  purpose.  We 
cannot  leave  Mr.  Markham’s  work  without  expressing  our  sense 
of  the  patient  industry  and  skill  w^itb  which  it  has  been  written 
from  the  widely  scattered  and  often  incomplete  matter  at  his 
disposal.  His  style  is  terse  and  clear,  and  the  memoir,  as  a 
record  of  scientific  skill,  endurance,  and  success  in  one  of  the 
greatest  national  undertakings  on  record,  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library.  It  is  too  soon  perhaps  to  review  the  work  of 
the  geological  and  archaeological  sur\-eys,  which  are  in  satis¬ 
factory  progress;  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  have 
so  wide  a  scope  and  interest,  that  they  would,  in  any  case, 
require  independent  illustration. 

During  the  progress  of  the  first  of  the  great  arc  series  of 
triangulation,  the  Central  Provinces  were  intersected  by  the 
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line  taken  from  south  to  north,  on  the  meridian  of  Jubulpoor, 
or,  as  now  written,  Jabalpur.  This  wild  country  was  then 
comparatively  little  known :  and  the  hardships  of  the  survey 
operations  amid  tracts  of  mountain  and  unbroken  jungles  are 
almost  unprecedented.  A  topographical  survey  for  revenue 
purposes  was  completed  in  1842  by  Captain  Wroughton  on 
the  trigonometrical  points  laid  down  by  Captains  Waugh  and 
Renny  in  1832,  but  comparatively  little  was  known  of  the 
district,  which,  from  its  wild  character,  its  savage  aboriginal 
population,  and,  in  some  portions,  extremely  unhealthy  climate, 
appears  to  have  been  then  considered  almost  irreclaimable. 
The  lapse  of  time,  however,  has  brought  great  change  and 
amelioration  to  the  Central  Provinces.  They  are  no  longer 
shunned  as  deadly  tracts  of  malai'ic  jungles ;  their  formerly 
wild  people  have  become  infinitely  more  civilised  in  the  course 
of  two  generations ;  and  in  the  excellent  ‘  Gazetteer  ’  edited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  we  have  a  record  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  hitherto  imperfectly  known  portions  of 
British  India.  Its  local  history  is  varied  and  well-defined,  its 
scenery  for  the  most  part  grand,  beautiful,  and  diversified ;  its 
productions  valuable ;  and  its  peoj)le,  owing  to  the  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  aboriginal  classes,  different  in  most  parti¬ 
culars  from  the  population  of  more  continuously  civilised  and 
more  settled  localities  of  the  plains,  and  infinitely  more  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  Central  Provinces  were  the  refuge  of  many  aboriginal, 
or  non- Ary  an,  tribes  which  were  driven  into  their  mountains 
and  forests  by  the  conquering  Aryans  many  thousands  of 
years  perhaps  ago,  and  they  dwelt  there,  undisturbed  and  un¬ 
conquered,  till  the  later  period  of  the  jNIohammedan  power, 
ami  the  more  ])ersevering  and  more  effectual  predatoiy-  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Mahrattas.  As  the  conquerors  of  both  powers 
in  succession,  these  provinces  passed  under  British  rule,  and 
were  formally  taken  possession  of ;  settlements  for  payment  of 
revenue  were  made  with  the  hereditary  chieftains,  and  there 
were  collectors  and  magistrates,  who,  with  their  native  sub¬ 
ordinates,  peri'ormed  their  usual  duties ;  but  information,  such 
as  was  freely  afforded  from  more  settled  localities,  there  was 
none.  Even  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  stories  were  cur¬ 
rently  believed  of  Avild  men  who  inhabited  the  forests  and 
lived  in  trees ;  of  others  Avho  were  cannibals ;  and  again  of 
tribes  who  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  ‘  gods,’  and  'who 
remained  ever  fierce  and  intractable.  The  rugged  defiles, 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  forests  were  inaccessible  to  the  offi- 
cers  of  government ;  they  were  believed  to  be  pestilential  to 
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all  others  except  their  rude  inhabitants,  to  reclaim  whom  no 
attempts  were  made;  and  thus  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  nearly  the  whole  tract  was  in  a  great  degree  unknown 
and  unexplored,  except  by  the  dauntless  officers  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey.  In  the  official  reports  of  Sir  Richard 
Jenkins,  the  former  Resident  at,  and  Commissioner  of  Xagpur 
during  the  minority  of  the  Bhoslay  Raja,  and  of  Sir  William 
Sleeman,  and  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  both  Commissioners  of  the 
Sagor  and  Xarbada  territories,  some  interesting  details  of 
tlie  country  and  the  people  are  to  be  gathered ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  junction  of  Xa2:])ur  with  the  other  central  provinces 
of  Sagor  and  Xarbada  under  the  incumbency  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  that  any  efiectual  investigation  was  made,  or  the  pre¬ 
vious  disconnected  systems  of  local  administration  united  into 
one  practical  and  harmonious  whole. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  threw  the  whole  of  his  great  mental 
and  physical  energies  into  this  Avork.  He  travelled  by  almost 
incredibly  rapid  journeys  through  all  the  sections  of  his  charge, 
Avhich  included  an  area  of  about  250,000  square  miles.  He 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  chieftain  and  land¬ 
holder  of  note,  ascertained  their  Avants  and  desires,  as  Avell 
as  those  of  the  inferior  pro[)rietors  and  peasantry;  he  pro¬ 
jected  roads,  bridged  rivers,  improved  the  government  stations, 
and  established  schools  and  dispensaries  in  every  practicable 
locality.  In  1865  he  held  a  large  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Nagpur,  AA’hich  all  classes  of  the  people  from  all  districts,  rude 
as  Avell  as  civilised,  attended  in  croAvds ;  and  thus  not  only  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  dull  stagnation  Avhich  had  j)reviously  existed, 
but  by  his  ready  tact  and  ability  invited  the  people  them¬ 
selves  to  assist  in  efforts  of  improvement  and  adv'aucement 
hitherto  utterly  unattemi^ted.  In  England  such  exertions  are 
comparatively  little  knoAvn ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
them ;  and  iu  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  energy,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  unflagging  perseverance  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Ave 
can  direct  attention  to  their  result,  Avhile  similar  effects  from 
the  administration  of  other  able  officers  have  been  iu  simul¬ 
taneous  progress  throughout  India. 

What  are  now  termed  the  Central  Provinces  consist  of  two 
great  portions,  the  Sagor  and  Xarbada  territories,  and  the 
former  Mahratta  state  of  Xagpur,  Avhich  Avere  united  under  one 
head  administration  in  1861.  To  the  north  they  touch  upon 
the  great  Gangetic  plain ;  to  the  east  uj)on  Bengal  and 
Cuttack ;  to  the  south  upon  the  territories  of  his  Highness 
the  Xizam  ;  and  in  the  Avest  the  dominions  of  Sindia  and  the 
districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  form  the  frontier ;  thus  in 
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any  map  of  India  the  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  their  general 
situation  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In  this  area  are  con¬ 
tained  several  considerable  mountain  ranges,  the  Vindhya,  the 
Kalibhit,  the  Mahadeo,  and  the  Satpiird,  which,  though  never 
rising  much  beyond  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  broken  into 
rugged  and  most  picturesque  groups  and  masses,  separated  by 
fertile  valleys  and  deep  gorges,  which  form  the  channels  of 
several  great  rivers  and  their  affluents.  The  sacred  Xarbada 
or  Nerbudda,  and  the  Tapti  to  the  west,  the  Sone  and  Maha- 
nadi  to  the  east  and  south,  receive  the  drainage  of  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Central  Indian  mountains ;  and  though  little 
more  than  torrents  in  their  upper  portions,  are  yet  navigable  to 
some  extent  as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  their  courses  abound 
with  some  of  the  most  i)icturesque  scenery  in  India. 

We  are  sorely  tem])ted  to  linger  among  the  Vindhyas  and 
Satpuras,  and  to  describe,  with  their  beautiful  scenery,  many 
a  group  of  ancient  temples,  many  a  tliriving  town,  many  a 
stronghold  and  mountain  fastness,  memorials  of  the  rough 
mediaeval  ages,  and  the  power  of  local  princes  and  barons  as 
free,  as  powerful,  and  us  independent  as  their  contemporaries 
in  Europe.  It  is  in  such  localities  that  legends  live  among 
the  people,  and  the  various  articles  in  this  Gazetteer  give 
many  of  very  interesting  and  curious  character.  Some  belong 
to  warlike  feats  of  local  heroes,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fami¬ 
lies  ;  others  to  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  supernatural  influ¬ 
ences  ;  but  the  majority,  perhaps,  to  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  people  mingling  the  aboriginal  with  the  Hindu,  the  Bood- 
hist,  the  Jain,  and  the  more  modern  Mohammedan.  As  Mr. 
Campbell  observes  in  his  Introduction,  p.  xix  : — 

‘  It  would  be  endless  to  multiply  instances.  From  this  hill  is  heard 
the  sound  of  fairy  drums — in  that  lake  are  seen  reflected  the  ruins  of 
a  buried  city:  here  the  hill-sides  have  been  hollowed  into  rude  temples 
— there  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  is  marked  by  some  solitary  temple 
on  the  bluff  below  which  the  waters  meet.  In  short,  almost  every  spot 
of  eminent  natural  beauty  or  interest  has  been  appreciated  by  a  religion 
which,  however  debased,  still  retains  .something  of  the  form,  if  not  of 
the  spirit,  of  Nature- worship.’ 

In  so  wild  a  tract,  much  of  the  country  is  necessarily  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  covered  either  by  true  forest  or  by  scrub 
jungle,  which  is  difficult  to  eradicate  or  suppress ;  yet  there  is 
no  want  of  evidence  that  many,  even  of  the  most  inaccessible 
and  deserted  portions,  were  at  no  very  distant  period  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  affording  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Mohammedan  governments.  The  district  of  MandM  w'hich 
forms  the  upper  valley  of  the  Narbada,  is  said  ‘  to  have  once 
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‘  returned  a  revenue  of  over  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  100,000/., 
‘  per  year,  but  its  total  assessment  is  now  only  56,516  rupees, 
‘  or  little  more  than  5,600/.  per  year’  (p.  xxi).  What  causes 
have  led  to  this  desolation  in  the  course  of  centuries,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture;  but  the  amazing  increase  of  tigers 
in  some  localities  has  been  one  cause  of  their  abandonment, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  jungle,  which  soon  obliterates 
even  the  traces  of  once  populous  villages,  is  another.  Of  the 
mischief  which  can  be  effected  by  tigers  when  they  take  to 
‘  human  food,’  a  notable  instance  is  given  at  p.  xxii,  when  a 
tigress  in  the  Chanda  district,  destroyed  in  1867  and  1868, 
no  less  than  132  men  and  women.  Despite  tigers  and  malaria, 
however,  in  the  Satpura  ranges,  many  localities  of  the  utmost 
fertility  abound,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Grant : — 

‘  Tlie  hills  are  higher  and  more  abrupt,  the  black  soil  deposits  are 
deeper,  and  the  water  supply  is  more  abundant.  Hence  in  the  grain¬ 
growing  plateaus  of  basalt,  there  often  may  be  found  little  valleys  culti¬ 
vated  like  gardens : — oa.'^es  of  sugar-cane  and  opium,  which,  but  for 
their  inaccessibility,  would  tempt  away  the  best  cultivators  of  the 
plains.  It  is  thought  that  in  some  of  these  upland  basins,  where  the 
winds  are  cooled  by  passing  over  miles  of  natural  vegetation  and  the 
air,  even  in  May,  is  clear  and  light,  that  coffee  and  other  delicate  plants 
might  be  raised  with  success  :  but  obstacles  which  have  so  long  retarded 
the  settlement  of  these  provinces,  though  partially  snioothed  away,  still 
exist,  and  can  only  be  surmounted  by  patient  and  continued  energy.  ,  . 
Much  has  been  done  to  open  out  the  country  of  late  years.  .  .  Year  by 
year  something  is  added  by  the  forest  department  to  its  system  of  roads ; 
something  is  done  by  district  officers  to  smooth  the  most  difficult 
ascents,  and  to  improve  the  crossing  of  streams.’  (Pp.  xx,  x.xi.) 

Wherever  the  laiul  is  cultivated,  the  return  of  productions 
given  in  the  various  district  reports  show  the  cultivation  to  be 
of  the  most  valuable  description.  Cotton  is  not  much  grown, 
but  the  upper  valley  of  the  Narbada  and  other  htcalities  pro¬ 
duce  immense  quantities  of  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  with 
other  cereals :  ginger,  turmeric,  sugar-cane,  opium,  and  other 
‘  garden  ’  crops ;  Chattisgurh  produces  rice ;  while  the  poorer 
lands  only,  and  the  cleared  forest  patches,  yield  the  minor 
grains  and  millets,  which  form  the  subsistence  of  the  real 
aboriginal  tribes.  In  short,  the  whole  of  these  provinces,  so 
long  neglected,  are  a  fair  and  most  beautiful  tract,  which, 
under  the  earnest  means  applied  to  its  improvement,  cannot 
fail  of  immense  development  and  advancement. 

Chapter  iii.  of  the  Introduction  relates  to  the  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  the  various  ]>rovinces  and  districts 
which  are  now  united,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  general  history  of  India.  The  chief 
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Interest  centres  in  the  Gonds,  so  long  isolated  and  almost  un¬ 
known,  who,  as  one  of  the  so-termed  aboriginal  tribes  of  India, 
probably  retreated  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Vindhya,  Satpura, 
Mahadeo,  and  other  Central  Indian  ranges  of  mountain  be¬ 
fore  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  The 
earliest  traditions  of  the  country  relate  to  the  invasion  of 
Rama  king  of  Ondh  ;  when,  on  his  expedition  against  Ceylon, 
as  related  in  the  Ramayan,  he  traversed  the  gloomy  forests 
of  ‘  Dandaka,’  and  with  difficulty  forced  his  way  through 
them,  and  the  wild  gibbering  savages  who  inhabited  them. 
By  degrees  Aryan  hermits  and  devotees  established  them¬ 
selves  in  secluded  spots ;  and  though  sorely  tormented  by  the 
rude  inhabitants,  still  contrived  to  hold  their  ground.  We 
may  imagine  that  these  persistent  and  fearless  missionaries 
gradually  made  some  converts,  and  joined  by  warriivrs,  artisans, 
and  cultivators  of  their  own  races,  established  village  com¬ 
munities,  and  obtained  portions  of  the  country. 

Thus  from  the  ancient  Hindu  writings  we  find  the  Narbada 
valley  peopled  by  ‘  Ivshatriyas,’  the  Aryan  warriors,  whose 
capital  w'as  Alaheshmati,  now  Maheshwar.  They  are  of  the 
Haihaya  tribe,  and  jireserved  their  connexion  ivith  Gondwana* 
till  the  last  century.  Other  Kshatriya  or  Rajpoot  tribes 
or  clans,  the  Pramaras  and  Chauhans,  held  sway  over  other 
portions  of  the  mountain  tracts ;  built  castles,  and  maintained 
strong  garrisons  in  them.  Of  all,  however,  the  Haihdyas  were 
the  most  ancient.  A  copper-plate  found  near  Mandla,  with  a 
Sanscrit  inscription,  gives  a  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  144, 
and  one  of  their  rajahs  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  on  a 
temple  in  Chattisgurh,  of  Samvat  160,  corresponding  to  a.d. 
103,  according  to  the  era  of  Vikramaditya.  The  branch  of 
the  tribe  which  ruled  over  Chattisgurh  ceased  to  reign  only  in 
1740,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  Mahrattas.  Other  in¬ 
scriptions  and  copper-plates  show  branches  of  the  tribe  which 
held  local  power,  and  a  genealogical  table  given  at  page  lii, 
explains  not  only  their  descent  and  succession,  but  gives  most 
valuable  dates  for  the  guidance  of  any  future  historian  of 
ancient  Indian  dynasties.  The  whole  of  the  historical  detail 
which  follows,  as  regards  the  .Tabalpur  and  Chedi  dynasties, 
the  Pramaras  of  India,  and  the  Yavanas,  all  of  whom  are 
masters  of  extensive  kingdoms,  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
record  of  detached  facts,  dynasties,  and  dates,  now  brought 
together ;  but  they  are  only  broken  fragments  after  all,  and 
as  Mr.  Grant  observes : — 
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‘  Divested  of  their  dress  of  pompous  panegyric,  they  slirink  down  to 
drj'  lists  and  rinmeaning  symbols.  .  .  .  Through  the  froth  and  glitter 
of  these  inscriptions  all  that  can  be  really  ascertained  is,  that  in  the 
fifth  century  a.d.,  a  race  of  foreign  (Yavana)  origin  rided  over  the 
Satpura  plateau,  and  that  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centmies, 
the  country  round  Jabalpur  was  governed  by  princes  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lunar  Rajpoot  races ;  while  a  territory  south  of  the 
Satpiiras  was  held  by  the  fire- descended  Pramara  princes  of  Malwa.’ 
( P.  Iviii.) 

AVliether  the  true  Rajpoot  races  died  out,  or  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Gonds  and  Gaulis  (herdsmen),  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  tradition ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  jminces  of  both 
these  tribes  held  power  in  Gondwana,  and  with  the  Ndgbansis, 
or  ‘  Snake-descended,’  shared  the  mountain  tracts  between 
them.  The  Avhole  of  the  details  given  in  chapter  iv.  of  these 
dynasties  is  very  complete  and  important,  and  evinces  great 
research.  Serpent-worship  in  Central  India  has  already  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  great  work  on  tree  and 
serjKint-worship  ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  Nagbansi  i-nlers,  and 
their  existence  for  a  long  period  as  a  really  {mwerful  dynasty, 
suggests  the  ])robability  of  the  construction  of  serpent-worship 
temples  by  them,  and  of  their  commemoration  in  the  great  Bood- 
hist  topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amrawnti.  Sanchi,  indeed,  would  be 
close  to  the  seat  of  their  dominion.  The  Naga  tribes  were  most 
probably  Bactrian  Scythians ;  the  Gaulis  may  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Indian  aboriginal  races ;  and  both  being  civilised 
to  a  great  extent  by  their  ancient  Aryan  (Rajpoot)  conquerors, 
gradually  acquired  settled  habits,  with  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace,  and  in  time  supplanted  their  predecessors.  Nor  can 
there  be  much  doubt  that  the  Ndgbansis  were,  and  still  are, 
the  representatives  of  the  snake-kings  mentioned  in  the 
Mahabharata  and  other  of  the  earliest  Hindu  writings. 

‘  The  old  snake-worship  has  not,  indeed  (Mr.  Grant  observes),  died 
out  altogether  among  the  highest  classes  of  Gonds.  It  is  said  that 
.among  the  Raj  Gonds  of  the  Raipur  districts,  a  .solemn  service  is  per¬ 
formed  every  seven  years  to  the  snake  gods ;  but  it  is  kept  intensely 
secret,  and  may  only  be  witnessed  by  married  worshippers.  In  fact, 
it  seems  that  serpent-worship  was  among  the  Gonds  an  aristocratic  faith, 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  now  in  the  highest  classes, 
where  it  has  not  altogether  died  out,  it  is  carried  on  in  stealth  and 
secrecy.’  (P.  Ixviii.) 

Their  snake-descent  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  local 
R.ajpoot  princes  from  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  Gond 
Nagbansis,  and  the  example  was  probably  followed  by  their 
retainers;  thus  a  mixed  race  arose,  which,  partly  original 
Gond,  and  partly  Aryan  Rajpoot,  now  claims  to  be  wholly 
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Rajpoot,  and  is  represented  by  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
the  existing  local  chieftains. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  late  period  the  Mohammedan  kings  of 
Northern  India,  though  they  conquered  and  possessed  Mflwa, 
seem  to  have  made  no  attempts  to  subdue  Gondwana,  or  to 
reduce  its  local  princes  to  feudal  tributaries.  But  after  some 
vicissitudes,  the  province  was  conquered  and  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Malwa,  by  Sooltan  Hooshung,  under  a  conven¬ 
tion  with  Ahmed  Shah  Bahmani,  king  of  the  Deccan.  Gurha 
Mandla,  another  powerful  G6nd  dynasty,  met  with  similar 
vicissitudes.  In  1560,  Rani  Durgawfitiwas  the  queen-regent, 
a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  mark  in  the  record  of  Indian 
celebrities.  She  improved  her  country  by  fine  irrigation 
works,  one  of  which  is  the  great  reservoir  near  Jabalpfir, 
called  the  *  Rani  Talao,’  and  her  memory  still  lives  in  the 
traditions  of  the  country.  Her  fate  was  a  sad  one.  In  1564, 
Asaf  Khan,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  at  Manick- 
poor,  invaded  Gdndwana,  and  after  an  obstinate  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  queen,  who  led  her  own  troops  with  great 
gallantry,  she  was  defeated,  and  a  river  in  her  rear  having 
risen  in  flood,  she  was  unable  to  fly,  and  in  her  despair 
plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast.  Henceforth  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mandla  ceased,  and  its  princes  became  feudal 
subjects  of  Delhi.  In  1742,  the  Peshwah  invaded  Mandla  at 
the  head  of  a  Mahratta  force ;  the  reigning  prince,  Maharaj 
Sd,  was  killed,  and  the  country  mercilessly  plundered,  being 
not  long  afterwards  incorporated  by  the  Bhoslays  with 
Nfigpiir.  The  history  of  these  local  dynasties  need  not  per¬ 
haps  be  sketched,  as  they  are  of  comparatively  little  interest 
but  they  are  given  in  detail  in  the  various  local  district  reports, 
with  many  curious  particulai's. 

Nagpflr  forms  the  southern  division  of  these  provinces,  and 
is  composed  of  many  districts.  Its  original  capital  was  Chanda, 
where  a  powerful  local  dynasty  of  the  Gond-Rajpoot  character 
established  itself  in  870  a.d.,  and  reigned  in  uninterrupted 
succession  till  1751.  In  1758-9  the  Peshwaof  the  Mahrattas, 
during  the  Mahratta  mission  to  Delhi,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  the  Emperor  Ferokhsiar  a  cession  of  Chanda;  and  not 
succeeding  in  this,  afterwards  despatched  Kanhoji  Bhoslay  to 
invade  the  provinces  of  Gondwdna.  The  Mahrattas  were  at 
first  unsuccessful,  but  after  the  death  of  Ram  Sd,  the  Raja  of 
Chanda,  in  1735,  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Chanda 
kingdom  afforded  the  Mahrattas  the  opportunity  they  had  so 
long  desired,  and  the  ancient  local  dynasty  was  overpowered. 
‘  When  they'  fell,’  writes  Major  Leslie  Smith,  the  author 
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of  the  very  full  and  interesting  article  upon  Chanda,  ‘  they 
*  left,  if  we  forget  the  last  few  years,  a  well-governed  and  con- 
‘  tented  kingdom,  adorned  with  admirable  works  of  engineering 
‘  skill,  particularly  great  irrigation  reservoirs,  one  of  which  is 
‘  seventeen  miles  in  circumference,  and  pros[)erous  to  a  point 
‘  which  no  after  time  has  reached.’  We  need  not  jmrsue  the 
later  history  of  Nagpur,  which  in  fact  is  part  of  that  of  modern 
India. 

One  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
as  already  stated,  is  the  large  admixture  of  aboriginal  tribes 
with  the  genuine  population  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 
They  have  been  divided  by  the  Ethnological  Committee  of 
Nfigpur  into  two  divisions — Kolarian  or  northern,  and  Dravi- 
dian  or  southern.  We  spare  our  readers  the  emmeration  of 
these  tribes. 

‘  The  Central  Provinces  (according  to  ilie  report  of  the  Ethnological 
Committee  of  NAgpiir)  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  “  thick  bit  of 
“  cover  in  the  middle  of  an  open  country  ” — a  thicket  in  which  when 
the  plains  all  round  have  been  swept  by  hunters  or  cleared  by  colonists, 
you  are  sure  to  find  all  the  wild  animals  that  have  not  been  exter¬ 
minated.  But  even  Pus  (adds  Mr.  Gnint),  one  of  the  last  refuges  of 
the  aboriginal  races,  lias  been  so  largely  invaded  liy  people  of  Aryan 
descent,  that  out  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  of  souls  two  millions 
only  are  classed  under  the  head  of  Hill  and  Aboriginal  Tribes,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  Gonds.’  (P.  cvi.) 

This  tribe  inhabits,  for  the  most  part,  the  Satpiira  Plateau; 
the  others  are  more  widely  distributed,  and  arc  of  a  wilder  and 
more  savage  character.  Thus  the  Kurkus,  about  40,000  souls, 
inhabit  the  Pashmari  group  of  hills  ;  the  Bhils,  about  25,000, 
the  forests  of  the  Nimaur  district.  To  the  cast  the  natural 
fastnesses  of  the  sources  of  the  Sone  and  Nerbada,  unexplored 
till  of  late  years  by  Europeans,  shelter  the  Ilaigiis,  the  wildest 
of  all  the  hill  tribes,  who  do  not  exceed  17,000.  The  Gonds 
belong,  according  to  recent  classification,  to  the  Dravidian  sec¬ 
tion  :  and  besides  the  Satpura  range,  they  occupy  most  of  the 
great  southern  wilderness  between  the  plains  of  Chattisgurh 
and  the  Godavery,  but  they  are  mingled  with  Kolarian  tribes, 
as  Kols,  Dhangurs,  Gadbds,  and  others  in  the  forests  of  Bustar. 

The  origin  of  the  Gonds  is  lost  in  mythic  tradition,  but 
their  belief  is  that  they  had  a  northern  origin,  ‘  for  till  lately 
‘  they  buried  their  dead,  head  to  south  and  feet  to  north, 

^  in  order  that  the  corpse  might  be  ready  to  be  carried  to 
‘  the  northern  home  of  its  people.’  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop, 
who  led  the  way  to  investigations  of  the  local  aboriginal 
tribes,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Dravidians,  entering  India 
by  the  north-west,  met  the  stream  of  Kolarian  immigrants 
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from  the  north-east ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  curious  and  strong 
corroborative  fact,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagpur,  Jabalpur, 
and  other  localities,  large  numbers  of  flint  knives,  stones 
from  which  they  have  been  chipped,  celts,  stone  axes  and 
arrow-heads,  precisely  the  same  in  appearance  and  character 
to  those  found  in  Europe  and  other  countries,  have  also  been 
found ;  and  not  only  these  stone  implements,  but  cairns, 
dolmen,  &c.,  of  a  similar  construction,  and  containing  the 
same  remains,  in  pottery,  weapons,  and  skeletons,  as  their 
European  prototypes.  That  such  remains  belong  to  the  Dra- 
vidian  (Turanian)  section  of  India  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  they  exist  all  over  the  southern  portion  of  India,  and  so 
far  as  examples  have  been  found,  the  comparatively  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  the  most  northern. 
Can  it  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Gonds,  with  their  unmistake- 
able  Mongolian  features,  and  among  whom  snake-worship  pre¬ 
vails,  are  descended  from  the  early  Scythian  nomadic  tribes, 
and  were  followed  by  the  more  civilised  Aryans  ?  However 
this  may  have  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
driven  from  the  plains  into  their  present  fastnesses,  and  thus 
present  the  same  jx)ints  for  consideration  as  the  Santals  and 
other  hill  tribes  so  fully  described  by  Dr.  W.  AV.  Hunter  in 
his  Annals  of  ‘  Rural  Bengal.’  *  In  many  parts,  the  Gonds,  in 
their  contact  wdth  Hindus,  have  adopted  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  Hindus.  In  these  changes,  however,  they  lose  much  of 
their  national  or  hereditary  independence  and  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  are  but  lightly  esteemed  by  real  Hindus;  and 
they  still  practise  in  secret  the  rites  of  their  ancient  faith. 

The  able  report  on  Mandla  by  Captain  H.  C.  E.  AVard,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series,  has  a  lai’ge  space 
devoted  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  local  Gonds 
which  affords  many  most  curious  particulars.  The  forest  in 
which  the  Gond  lives  is  peopled  by  him 

‘  with  spirits  of  all  kinds,  most  of  them  invested  with  the  power  of  in¬ 
flicting  evil.  To  propitiate  them,  he  sets  up  pats  in  spots  selected 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  ancestors,  and  there  performs  certain  rites, 
generally  consisting  of  small  offerings  on  certain  days.  These  pats  are 
sometimes  merely  a  bamboo  wdth  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end,  a  heap 
of  stones,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  pieces  of  rag  tied  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  However,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  there, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  anything  of  importance  happening  in  the  Gond’s 
&mily,  the  spirit  has  his  share  of  the  good  things  going  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  spirits,  and  pos.sibly  a  fowl  sacrificed  to  him.’  (P.  275.) 

Thakiir  Deo  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Baiga  Gonds. 
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At  one  village,  Jatd,  Captain  Ward  was  shown  a  few  links  of 
a  roughly  forged  chain,  which  the  superstition  of  the  people 
had  gifted  Avith  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  This  chab 
looked  very  old,  and  no  one  could  say  how  long  it  had  been  at 
Jata ;  it  Avas  occasionally  found  hanging  on  a  her  tree,  some¬ 
times  on  a  stone  under  the  tree,  and  at  others  in  the  bed  of  a 
neighbouring  ndlu.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Ward’s  Adsit  it 
Avas  on  the  stone  under  the  tree  from  Avhich  it  was  said  to  have 
descended  four  days  before.  Each  of  these  movements  is 
made  the  occasion  of  some  petty  sacrifice,  of  Avhich  the  atten¬ 
dant  Baiga  priest  reaps  the  benefit : — 

‘  Ghansyiim  Deo  is  considered  the  protector  of  the  crops,  and  in  the 
month  of  Kartik,  November,  the  whole  village  assembles  at  his  shrine 
to  Avorship  him ;  sacrifices  of  foAvls  and  spirits,  or  a  pig  occasionally, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  village,  are  offered,  and  Ghansydm  is  said 
to  descend  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  worshippers,  who  is  suddenly 
seized  with  a  kind  of  fit,  and  after  staggering  about  for  a  little,  rushes 
off  into  the  Avildest  jungle,  where,  the  popular  theory  is,  if  not  pur¬ 
sued  and  brought  back,  he  would  inevitably  die  of  starvation  a 
raving  lunatic ;  for  as  it  is,  after  being  brought  back  by  one  or  two 
men  who  are  sent  after  him,  he  does  not  recover  his  senses  for  one  or 
two  days.  The  idea  is  that  one  man  is  thus  singled  out  as  a  scapegoat 
for  the  sins  of  the  rest  of  the  village.’  (Pp.  275-70.) 

Among  the  Baiga,  and  indeed  all  other  Gonds,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  is  very  strong,  and  in  Mandla  and  Chattisgurh  down 
to  the  coast,  the  country  is  deemed  to  be  so  infested  by 
witches,  that  Mr.  Grant  states  no  prudent  father  would  let  his 
daughter  marry  into  a  family  which  did  not  include  among  its 
members  at  least  one  of  the  dangerous  sisterhood.  But  Mr. 
Grant’s  account  of  the  whole  system  and  method  of  dealing 
with  it  is  too  curious  and  interesting  to  be  omitted,  as  the  fol- 
loAving  extract,  in  which  is  condensed  all  the  matter  of  other 
reports,  Avill  testify : — 

‘  The  non-Aryan  belief  in  the  power  of  evil  here  strikes  a  ready 
chord  in  the  mind  of  their  conquerors  attuned  to  dread  by  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  terrible  effects  of  malarious 
influence  upon  human  life.  In  the  wilds  of  Mandla  there  are  many 
hillside  caverns  Avhich  not  even  the  most  intrepid  Biliga  hunter  Avould 
approach  for  fear  of  attracting  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  their  demoniac 
inhabitants ;  and  Avhen  these  hillmen,  who  are  regarded  holy  by  them¬ 
selves  and  by  others  as  ministers  betAveen  men  and  spirits,  themselves 
fear,  the  sleek  cultivators  of  the  plains  must  feel  absolute  repulsion. 
The  suddenness  of  the  epidemics  to  which,  from  deficient  water  supply 
or  other  causes.  Central  India  seems  so  subject,  is  another  fruitful  source 
of  terror  among  an  ignorant  people.  When  cholera  breaks  out  in  a 
wild  part  of  the  country,  it  creates  a  perfect  stampede — villages,  roads, 
and  all  works  in  progress  are  deserted  ;  even  the  sick  are  abandoned 
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by  their  nearest  relatives  to  die  ;  and  crowds  fly  to  the  jungle,  there  to 
starve  on  fruits  and  berries  till  the  panic  has  passed  off.  The  only 
consideration  for  which  their  minds  have  room  at  such  times  is  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders ;  for  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  un¬ 
hesitatingly  set  down  to  human  malice.  The  Police  records  of  the 
Central  Provinces  unfortunately  contain  too  many  sad  instances  of  life 
thus  saciificed  to  a  mad  unreasoning  terror.  The  tests  applied  are 
very  various;  as  a  commencement,  either  a  lamp  is  lighted  and  the 
names  of  the  supposed  witches  being  repeated,  the  flicker  of  the  light 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  culprit ;  or  two  leaves  are  thrown  upon  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  suspected  person,  and  if  that  which  represents 
him  or  her  falls  uppermost,  opinion  goes  against  him.  In  Bastar  the 
leaf  ordeal  is  followed  by  sewing  up  the  accused  in  a  sack  and  letting 
him  down  into  water  waist  deep ;  if  he  manages  in  his  struggle  for  life 
to  raise  his  head  above  water,  he  is  finally  adjudged  to  be  guilty.  Then 
comes  the  punishment.  He  (or  she )  is  beaten  with  tamarind  or  castor- 
oil  plant  rods,  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  these 
cases ;  their  teeth  are  knocked  out,  and  the  head  is  shaved.  The  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  teeth  is  said  in  Bastar  to  be  effected  with  the  idea  of 
preventing  the  witch  from  muttering  charms ;  but  in  Kamaon  the 
object  of  the  operation  is  rather  to  prevent  her  from  doing  mischief 
under  the  fonn  of  a  tiger,  which  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  Loup 
Garou.  The  sliaving  of  the  head  is  attributed  by  an  acute  observer 
to  the  notion  of  power  residing  in  the  hair ;  and  it  seems  clear  from 
the  record  of  instances  that  it  is  done  rather  as  an  antidote  against 
future  evil  than  merely  as  a  punishment  to  the  offender. 

‘  Sometimes  the  suspected  persons  escape  these  trials,  accompanied  as 
they  are  by  abuse,  exposure,  and  confinement — with  life.  But  often 
the  tests  are  too  severe  for  them,  or  the  fury  of  the  villagers  is  so 
roused  by  the  spectacle  that  they  kill  their  victims  outright.  The 
crime  is  not  yet  quite  e.xtinct ;  but  it  has  been  much  checked  of  late 
years  by  the  expedient  of  executing  the  misdoers  on  the  scene  of  their 
misdeeds.’  (Introd.  pp.  cxxxi-ii.) 

Defaced  as  it  is  by  superstitions  like  these,  yet  the  natural 
character  of  the  Gontl  stands  high  in  comparison  with  many 
other  classes,  both  of  aborigines  and  Hindus. 

‘  Wild,  izncivilised,  and  ignorant  (wTites  Captain  Ward  in  his  Land 
Settlement  Report  on  Mandla),  the  Gonds  are  among  themselves 
honest,  faithful,  and  tmstworthy,  courageous  in  some  points,  and  truth¬ 
ful  as  regards  faults  they  have  committed.  (As  a  rule  they  plead 
guilty  when  brought  before  the  courts.)  As  a  race  they  are  now  well 
behaved,  and  very  amenable  to  authority,  however  turbulent  they  may 
have  been  in  former  days.  They  occasionally  exercise  their  talents  in 
cattle-lifting ;  but  when  the  innumerable  opportunities  which  they 
have  .are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  facilities  with  which  crime 
of  this  sort  may  bo  committed,  it  is  wonderlul  that  there  is  not  more.’ 
(P.  274.) 

And  again : — 

‘Fearless,  trustworthy,  independent,  ready  enough  to  give  their 
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opinion,  and  very  willing  to  assist,  they  manage  their  communities  in 
a  way  deserving  of  high  praise.  Social  crimes,  such  as  the  abduction 
of  women,  are  more  or  less  prevalent  among  them,  but  these  cases  are 
always  decided  by  the  village  elders,  generally  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  Thefts  among  each  other  seem  unkno\vn.’  (P.  279.) 


Unflaggin"  and  fearless  sportsmen,  they  attack  all  game, 
even  tigers,  and  soon  clear  the  forest  around  their  settlements 
of  every  wild  beast,  using  poisoned  arrows,  which  never  fail  of 
effect.  Their  original  language  has  been  much  supplanted  by 
Hindi ;  but  the  Gonds  retain  theirs,  which  is  unquestionably 
of  Turanian  oiigin. 

Another  interesting  notice  of  a  section  of  the  aboriginal 
races  is  that  of  the  Chamars  of  Chattisgurh.  The  Chamars 
are  an  outcast  tribe  found  all  over  India  as  shoemakers  and 
leather-dressers,  and  are  classed  among  the  lowest  of  ‘  Mlecha,’ 
or  outcasts.  In  Chattisgurh,  however,  they  have  become 
cultivators,  and  now  own  362  villages  peopled  by  them¬ 
selves,  which  are  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Subject 
previously  to  the  priestly  control  of  Brahmans,  a  religious 
movement  was  begun  among  them  about  fifty  years  ago  by 
Ghasi-das,  one  of  their  number,  under  the  appellation  of 
Sutndmi.  They  have  thrown  off  Hinduism  entirely,  and 
with  it  the  worship  of  idols.  Their  moral  rules  are  simple 
and  excellent,  and  the  movement  has  had  the  effect  of  raising 
them  greatly  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  proud  of  their 
emancipation  and  independence,  and  as  the  new  faith  is  pro¬ 
fessed  by  250,000  people,  the  importance  of  their  advance¬ 
ment  from  desj)ised  outcasts  into  a  now  recognised  portion  of 
the  people,  cannot  be  overrated.  A  very  interesting  detail  of 
the  movement  is  given  in  the  article  ‘Bilaspur,’  pp.  100-103, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  Christian  mission  has 
recently  been  established  among  these  Chamars,  or,  as  they  now 
term  themselves,  Sutnamis,  to  which  they  are  very  favourably 
disposed. 

Very  different  are  the  purer  Gonds  of  Bustar — the  Mdrias, 
Mdris,  and  other  tribes.  Shy  and  secluded  in  their  almost 
impenetrable  forests,  they  shun  civilised  persons  with  horror ; 
‘  the  sight  of  a  horse  is  a  terror  to  them.’  Their  villages  are 
difficult  to  find,  and  only  known  to  the  local  tax-gatherer  or  to 
traders  who  exchange  what  are  required  by  them — cloths,  beads, 
and  salt — for  coarse  grain  and  bees’  wax.  They  wear  scarcely 
any  clothing,  possess  no  cattle,  and  use  only  a  hoe  for  their 
rude  tillage.  These  are  aborigines  in  their  original  condition, 
unmixed  with,  and  unaffected  by,  Aryans,  Hindus,  or  Moham¬ 
medans.  Thev  are  cheerful  and  honest  when  known,  and 
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harmless  among  themselves  and  to  others.  These  ^  Bustar 
forests  are,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  being  gradually  explored, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  high  road  through  them.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  Colonel  Haig,  as  we  learn  from  a  re¬ 
cent  Indian  paper,  discovered  the  falls  of  the  Indrawati, 
which  almost  rival  Niagara.  The  fall  is  ninety-four  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  the  river  500  yards  in  width.  The 
volume  of  water  being  estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  the  scene  being  one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest 
imaginable.  The  forests  of  Bustar  provide  some  of  the  best 
teak  wood  in  India,  with  other  valuable  timber,  and  from  them 
the  wants  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan,  Coringa,  and  other 
Eastern  ports  are  supplied.  This  trade  was  first  developed  by 
Messrs.  William  Palmer  &  Co.,  of  Hyderabad,  and  was  in 
active  progress  when  the  transactions  of  their  firm  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  Government  in  1823.  Since  then  it  has  only  been 
partially  carried  on  by  native  adventurers. 

Of  the  entire  population  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which 
amounts  to  nine  millions,  the  aboriginal  tribes  furnish  two 
millions,  the  rest  ‘  almost  amounts  to  a  microcosm  of  the  people 
‘  of  India.’  What  may  become  of  the  Gonds  time  and  progress 
alone  can  determine;  they  may  either  be  gradually  incor¬ 
porated  with  Hindus,  or,  like  the  Satnami  Chamars,  attain  a 
more  enlightened  faith,  with  decided  advancement  in  character. 
At  present  their  connexion  with  the  more  civilised  Hinduism 
does  not  certainly  improve  them,  but  the  contrary.  Mr.  Grant 
observes — 

‘  Every  thing  tends  to  show  tliat  civilisation  in  the  only  form  in  which 
he  (the  G6nd)  knows  it,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  infiuences  to  the  semi¬ 
savage  aboriginal.  He  tries  to  match  with  the  Hindu  in  cunning,  and 
loses  his  simple-minded  honesty  without  gaining  a  step  in  the  race  of 
life.  He  learns  a  more  careful  method  of  cultivation,  but  only  to 
exercise  it  as  the  tool  of  the  superior  intelligence  by  which  he  has 
been  instructed.  His  brute  courage  survives,  but  it  only  serves  him  to 
become  a  catspaw  in  dark  enterprises  which  bring  profit  to  hi3.ma.ster, 
to  him  risk  and  demoralisiition.  In  this  dull,  helot  life  the  spirit  of 
the  Hillman,  who  in  his  own  wilds  knew  no  restraint  but  the  ea.sy  sway 
of  vague  supernatural  powers,  becomes  cribbed  and  confined ;  the 
constant  sense  of  inferiority  wears  away  his  self-confidence,  and  he  sinks 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  besotted  animal.  ...  If  he  is  too  far  behind 
the  Hindu  to  enter  into  competition  with  him  successfully,  it  may  be 
that  the  only  means  of  fitting  him  to  hold  his  own  would  be  to  develope 
his  character  and  strengthen  his  abilities,  in  isolation  from  deteriora¬ 
tion.’  (P.  cxi.x.) 

We  most  heartily  concur  in  this  sentiment,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  means  have  been  already  undertaken  by  the 
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local  Governments  to  advance  the  Gonds ;  some  are  employed 
in  the  police,  some  of  their  youths  attend  Government  schools, 
but  much  time  must  inevitably  pass  before  the  mass  of  this 
curious  and  interesting  tribe  can  be  affected.  Hindu  (Aryan) 
civilisation  has  not  changed  them.  Mohammedan  conquest  did 
not  subdue  or  convert  them.  AVhat  they  were  at  the  earliest 
period  of  Hindu  history,  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  are 
now,  with  little  or  no  advancement ;  the  same  in  language,  in 
religion— if  what  they  believe  can  be  called  religion — in  social 
habits,  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  in  occupations,  and  in 
character.  If  they  can  be  raised  in  the  social  scale,  and  not 
depressed  by  the  civilisation  with  which  they  are  now  in 
contact,  the  result  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficent  Government  which  has  ever  ruled  over  their  country. 

The  administration  of  these  wide  provinces  is  admirably 
constituted.  It  consists  of  a  chief  commissioner  with  a  secre¬ 
tary  and  an  assistant.  By  him  the  executive  and  the  revenue 
administration  are  conducted.  The  courts  civil  and  criminal 
are  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of  a  chief  judge, 
with  the  title  of  judicial  commissioner,  and  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  though  termed  non-regulation,  have  had  extended  to 
them  considerable  portions  of  the  regulations  or  laws  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency : — 

‘  In  almost  every  respect  then  (writes  Mr.  Grant,  p.  cxxxviii),  the 
legal  procedure  is  as  distinctly  defined  as  in  the  oldest  provinces,  and 
the  only  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  in  its  present  form  is  the 
combination  of  judicial  and  executive  functions  in  the  same  officials — 
a  method  which  has  more  than  a  formal  value  among  a  simple  people 
unaccustomed  to  the  divisions  of  authority  or  to  the  intricacies  of 
law.’ 

The  administrative  staff  consists  of  four  commissioners, 
nineteen  deputy  commissioners,  seventeen  assistants,  twenty- 
four  extra  assistants,  and  fifty  tehsildar.s  or  sub-collectors,  who 
are  distributed  over  nineteen  districts  grouped  into  four  divi¬ 
sions.  There  is  a  separate  department  of  police,  which  numbers 
7,417  petty  officers  and  constables.  Education,  forest  con¬ 
servancy,  and  vaccination  are  also  amply  provided  for,  as  also 
jail  management,  sanitation,  and  registration.  The  medical 
department  includes  eighteen  civil  surgeons,  nine  assistant 
surgeons,  and  ninety-five  hospital  assistants,  or  native  doctors. 
Few'  people  in  England  have  perhaps  any  idea  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  it  could  only  be 
described  at  great  length  ;  but  the  functions  of  a  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  are  so  w’ell  described  by  Mr.  Grant,  that  we  cannot 
help  quoting  the  passage  from  his  Introduction : 
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<  But  the  unit  in  the  executive  scheme  is  the  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  whose  duties  are  very  various.  He  is  chief  magistrate  of  a 
district,  averaging  in  these  provinces  4,316  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
an  average  revenue  of  6,30,000  Rs.,  63,000/.,  and  an  average  popula¬ 
tion  of  420,000  souls,  and  he  has  special  criminal  powers  of  imprison¬ 
ment  up  to  seven  years  in  certain  cases.  His  original  civil  jurisdiction 
is  unlimited  in  amount,  and  he  hears  appeals  from  his  assistants  up  to 
1,000  Es.  He  is  also  chief  of  the  police,  chief  collector  of  revenue, 
conservator  of  the  district  forests,  supervisor  of  popular  education, 
marriage  registrar,  ex  officio  member  of  all  municipalities  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  and  head  of  the  local  agencies  for  the  management  of  roads, 
ferries,  encamping  grounds,  public  gardens,  stock-breeding  establish¬ 
ments,  rest  houses,  and  other  public  buildings  not  of  imperial  character. 
These  duties  branch  into  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention ;  but 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  miscellaneous  work  of  a  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  a  Central  District  often  occupies  more  time  than  his  more 
regular  functions.’  (Introduction,  p.  cxxxix.) 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Central  Provinees  amounted  in 
1868-69  to  1,04,74,669  rupees,  or  1,047,466/.,  of  which  the 
amount  received  from  land  was  59,30,603  rupees,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  593,000/.,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  taxes  on  salt, 
sugar,  excise,  stamps,  and  miscellaneous  items.  Education  is 
partly  provided  for  by  subscriptions,  fees,  and  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent,  upon  landholders.  About  50,000/.  per  year  is  expended, 
about  one-half  being  met  from  local  sources,  the  rest  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  There  are  two  high  schools, 
sixteen  middle  class  schools,  and  six  normal  schools.  These 
are  extra  to  the  district  schools.  The  returns  for  all  the 
districts  do  not  appear,  but  in  six,  the  number  of  schools  is 
57 1 ,  and  the  number  of  scholars  34,409.  There  are,  besides, 
some  girls’  schools,  of  which  Nagpur  possesses  eight,  with  256 
scholars.  In  the  wild  hill  districts,  education  would  appear  to 
have  been  •almost  unknown  up  to  1862.  We  find  by  the  re¬ 
port,  p.  157,  ‘  when  our  educational  system  was  commenced, 
‘  there  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  in  Chattisgurh,  save  in  the 
‘  town  of  Raipur  itself,  one  institution  that  could  be  called  a 
‘  school,  or  a  single  person  who  could  be  called  a  schoolmaster.’ 

A  striking  proof  of  the  improvement  in  local  trade  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  fact  that  in  1863-64,  the  exports  and  imports 
were  valued  at  about  four  millions  sterling ;  in  1868-69, 
they  had  increased  to  six  and  three-quarter  mUlions.  Yet  the 
railway  was  not  then  completed ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  present  and  prospective  increase  will  be  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  ratio. 

The  Central  Provinces  appear  to  have  no  minerals  but  coal 
and  iron;  but  until  the  country  is  better  explored  and  known. 
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it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  on  this  point.  Coal,  however, 
there  is  in  profusion  in  several  localities — in  the  valley  of 
the  Narbada,  in  the  districts  of  Betul  and  Chindwara,  and  in 
the  newly  discovered  immense  coal-fields  of  Chanda  and  East 
Berar,  in  communication  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway.  It  appears  also  at  Chitarcwa,  Sahwara,  on  the 
banks  and  on  the  bed  of  the  Moran,  in  Jabalpur,  on  the  banks 
♦  of  the  Mahanadi,  on  the  Sunkar,  near  Sihora,  and  at  Ghugur 
— localities  widely  dispersed,  yet  proving  the  existence  of  this 
valuable  mineral  over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country. 
That,  however,  in  East  Berar  appears  to  be  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable :  and  the  last  Administration  Report  for  Hyder¬ 
abad,  which  includes  Berar,  states  that  the  area  of  the  coal-field 
is  upwards  of  a  thousand  square  miles,  including  both  banks 
of  the  Wurda  river.  The  coal  is  at  an  easy  working  depth — 
seventy-seven  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  .at  a  trial  near  the 
village  of  Pisga,  no  less  than  thirty  feet  of  seam  in  thickness 
was  passed  without  finding  the  bottom  of  it.  In  the  adjacent 
Damada  field  of  149  square  miles,  the  seam  was  forty  feet 
thick,  and  the  estimated  contents  4,840,000,000  tons,  a  supply 
sufficient  for  800  years  of  consumption !  The  value  of  these 
great  deposits  can  now  only  be  imperfectly  estimated;  but 
their  situation  at  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  railway 
communication  in  India,  and  their  connexion  with  iron  ore 
and  limestone,  points  to  results  hereafter  which  can  now  only 
be  dimly  conjectured. 

In  concluding  his  admirably  written  Introduction  to  the 
‘  Gazetteer,’  Mr.  Grant  records  the  results  of  the  latter  portion 
of  the  local  management,  from  which  we  shall  now  quote  some 
striking  and  eloquent  passages : — 

‘  Without  then  insisting  too  much  upon  the  share  which  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  his  successors  have  had  in  forcing  the 
country  forward,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  rapid  extension  of  trade  and 
communication  with  the  outer  world  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
Central  Provinces  have  been  under  the  influence  of  stimulating  agen¬ 
cies  which  would  have  disturbed  the  sleep  of  barbarism  itself.  Under 
the  heights  on  which  the  half-tamed  aboriginal  kings  perched  their 
rude  strongholds,  has  grown  up  a  large  commercial  city,  and  the  centre 
of  the  railw.ay  system  of  India.  Chattisgurh,  till  lately  only  known  to 
orthodox  Hindus  as  a  hateful  abode  of  witchcraft  and  dissent,  is  now 
“  the  land  of  the  threshing-floors,”  the  granary  of  Central  India. 
Hingunghiit,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wardha — a  country  so  obscure  as  to 
be  absolutely  without  a  history  till  within  the  last  century — has  become 
a  household  word  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  Chanda,  the  most 
remote  and  wild  of  all  the  Gond  principalities,  is  now  a  familiar  name, 
not  only  with  Government  officials,  but  among  men  of  science  and  men 
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of  business,  and,  with  a  rare  combination  of  coal,  iron,  and  cotton,  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  India. 

‘  All  these  changes — all  this  rush  of  light  and  air — have  taken  place 
within  the  last  decade.  The  first  four-fifths  of  our  half  century  of  rule — 
after  we  had  once  learned  that  the  country  was  no  El  Dorado,  but 
needed  careful  nursing  to  restore  it  even  to  moderate  prosperity — passed 
in  a  sort  of  conservative  quiescence,  which,  in  its  dread  of  interference, 
stereotyped  existing  customs  and  institutions.  For  better  or  worse,  our 
ideal  has  changed.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  as  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  crept  up  by  degrees  from  either  coast,  even  these  secluded  valleys 
should  in  the  end  escape  its  influence,  and  when,  owing  to  that  very 
central  position  which  had  so  long  retarded  access  to  them,  they  all  at 
once  became  the  keystone  of  the  system  of  communication  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  seas,  the  first  tumultuous  throbbing  and 
pulsations  of  new  life  came  upon  them  with  almost  overwhelming 
rapidity  and  suddenness.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  people  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  if  prices  are  high,  they  are  regular ;  food,  though  seldom 
superabundant,  at  least  never  runs  short,  as  in  the  old  days  of  alternate 
waste  and  famine;  foreign  luxuries  and  adjuncts  of  civilisation  are 
comparatively  accessible,  and  the  standard  of  wages  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living.  Thus  the  people  have  gained  new  powers  of 
resistance,  and  live  easily  under  a  burthen  which  would  have  crushed 
their  fathers. 

‘  But  it  matters  little  now  to  balance  the  passive  delights  of  a  life  of 
brutish  ease,  chequered  only  by  the  whims  of  nature,  against  the 
higher,  if  more  hardly-earned,  advantages  which  not  even  toil  and 
forethought  can  win  till  a  field  is  opened  for  their  efforts.  Events  have 
decided  the  question  for  themselves.  The  interests  of  the  Empire 
required  the  connexion  of  the  two  seaport  capitals ;  the  empty  factories 
of  the  world  demanded  access  to  the  only  cotton-fields  which  bid  fair 
to  replace  the  devastated  plantations  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
day  had  passed  even  for  the  most  retrograde  policy  to  attempt  any 
check  on  the  advancing  tide  and  struggle  for  life.  It  only  remained  to 
fit  the  people  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  insure  them  their 
share  in  the  benefits  which  it  brought  by  providing  for  them  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  should  give  them  fair  standing-ground  in  their  dealings  with 
intellects  sharpened  in  a  more  stirring  school,  and  by  showing  them 
practicjilly  that  the  issues  of  health  and  prosperity  were  not  altogether 
beyond  human  grasp.  No  criticisms  can  be  more  misplaced  than  those 
which  brand  the  administrative  efforts  of  the  last  eight  years — made  to 
meet  changes  so  sudden  and  so  great  as  those  through  which  the  country 
is  passing — with  the  charges  of  precipitancy  and  over-ambitiousness. 
If  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  post-offices,  the  roads,  the  railways, 
the  courts,  and  the  numberless  other  public  institutions  which  have 
sprung  up  since  the  formation  of  the  Central  Provinces,  could  be 
doubled  in  number  and  efficiency ;  if  the  measures  of  reform  to  which 
the  governing  staff  of  the  Provinces  have  devoted  their  energies  and 
abilities — nay,  sometimes  their  health  and  their  very  lives — could  be 
enlarged  and  intensified  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their 
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originators,  the  guardians  of  the  young  province  would  still  have  but  a 
verj'  incomplete  account  to  render  of  their  stewardship ;  and  indeed 
they  may  well  feel  content  if  the  foundations  laid  by  eight  years’ 
labour  with  untrained  instruments,  and  in  a  ditiicult  soil,  prove  wide 
enough  for  the  wants  of  a  growing  people,  and  stable  enough  to  bear  a 
structure  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation.’  (Pp.  clv-clvii.) 

To  our  perception  the  administration,  of  the  effects  of  which 
this  volume  gives  such  ample  and  satisfactory  proof,  hardly 
needed  ajwlogy  or  defence.  A  great  ■work  in  a  heretofore 
neglected  province  has  been  carried  on  with,  even  in  India,  a 
singularly  rare  and  skilful  devotion  by  all  concerned,  of  tvhich 
the  fruits  are  already  so  palpably  manifest  as  to  give  the 
liveliest  hope  of  increase  in  years  to  come,  and  we  are  thus 
tempted  to  exclaim,  O  si  sic  omnia  !  One  thing  is  at  least 
certain,  that  wherever  such  exertions  are  made,  those  who 
make  them  may  be  well  assured  of  the  entire  and  hearty 
sympathy,  admiration,  and  encouragement  of  their  countrymen 
in  England. 

In  a  former  article  of  this  Review  *  we  brought  to  notice 
the  existence  of  many  valuable  reports  by  local  officers 
in  all  parts  of  India  which  would  illustrate  the  annals  of 
provinces  now  subject  to  British  rule,  and  their  former  and 
present  condition,  and  the  importance,  not  to  say  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  of  their  publication  so  as  to  be  acceptable 
to  English  readers  at  large.  The  work  now  before  us  com¬ 
pletely  fulfils  all  the  objects  which  we  there  enumerated  as 
far  as  the  provinces  to  which  it  relates  are  concerned.  It 
is  complete  as  to  local  history,  antiquities,  and  archaeology, 
to  geology  and  ethnology,  to  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  of 
the  varied  peoples  and  conditions  of  the  country.  The  articles 
and  reports  are  well  written  and  full  of  matter,  relating  to  the 
administration — judicial,  revenue,  education,  and  police — as 
well  as  to  details  and  tables  of  trade,  export  and  import,  local 
manufactures,  cultivation,  and  land  assessment.  In  Mr. 
Grant’s  excellent  Introduction  a  careful  summary  is  given  of 
the  most  material  points  which,  while  it  adds  to  their  value, 
directs  the  general  reader  to  the  details  of  those  on  which  he 
requires  more  extended  information.  This  Introduction  is  in 
fact  an  epitome  of  the  whole  work,  and  will  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  is  evident  that  throughout 
Mr.  Grant  has  been  the  moving  power  of  the  whole  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  the  patient  industry,  lucidity,  and  skill  with 
which  the  voluminous  records  have  been  classed  and  arranged 
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by  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distinct  and  multifarious 
duties,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  him.  Altogether  the 
work  is  most  creditable  to  all  those  concerned  in  it:  and  w’e 
trust  is  one  of  a  series  which,  with  this  as  an  example,  may 
be  gradually  extended  over  all  India.  We  learn,  indeed,  with 
pleasure  that  the  adjacent  province  of  Berar  has  already  been 
illustrated  by  a  similar  jiublication ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  author  of  ‘  Bural  Annals 
‘  of  Bengal,’  is  now  employed  with  a  special  staff  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  North-west  Provinces. 

We  had  marked  many  passages  for  comment  and  extract 
relating  to  natural  scenery,  great  native  works  of  irrigation  and 
architecture,  curious  rites  and  customs,  means  of  civilisation 
in  extension  of  schools,  dispensaries,  roads,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  local 
administration ;  but  any,  even  the  most  cursory,  notices  of 
these  subjects — or  to  do  the  justice  they  demand  and  deserve, 
to  the  many  able  reports  by  district  officers  with  which  it 
abounds — would  necessarily  prolong  this  article  to  an  inconve¬ 
nient  length,  and  must  be  dispensed  with.* 


Akt.  IX. —  Balaustion  n  Adventure :  includim/  a  transcript 

from  Euripides.  By  Robert  Browning.  London:  1871. 
Tt  is  possible  that  many  of  Mr.  Browning’s  admirers  may 
have  experienced  some  disappointment  on  ascertaining  the 
character  of  this  poem ;  for  ‘  Balaustion’s  Adventure,  in- 
‘  eluding  a  transcript  from  Euripides,’  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  translation  with  comments  of  the  drama  of 
Alcestis,  one  of  the  best  knoivn  remains  of  Greek  tragedy. 
Nothing  can  better  prove  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  that  touch¬ 
ing  story  than  the  hold  it  has  retained  in  all  instructed  minds 
during  the  prodigious  interval — so  full  of  change,  and  so  infi¬ 
nitely  momentous  in  human  affairs — w'hich  has  elapsed  between 
Euripides  and  ourselves.  But  the  poetry  of  a  nation  must 
belong  rather  to  its  own  history  and  modes  of  thinking ;  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  imitating  what  is  best  in  Greek  art 
is  to  shape  our  work,  as  it  did,  to  the  needs  of  our  time  and 

*  Throughout  this  article  we  have  retained  the  orthography  of 
Indian  proper  names  and  names  of  places  as  we  have  found  them. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  system.  ‘  Nerbudda  ’  can  never  be 
correctly  read  or  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  ignorant  of  Indian 
languages,  as  Narbada,  Jubbulpoor  as  Jabdpur,  and  Poona  as  Puna.  It 
would  be  needless  to  multiply  examples. 
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the  manners  of  our  people,  rather  than  to  a  heroic  legend  or 
an  outworn  creed. 

Our  alarm,  however,  in  res|)ect  to  Mr.  Browning  was  pre¬ 
mature.  Such  is  his  fecundity  of  invention,  that  criticism  toils 
after  him  iu  vain ;  and  before  we  can  bring  him  to  our  bar  for 
the  work  before  us,  another  poem  of  a  totally  different  kind 
has  appeared  to  show  that  his  excursion  into  classical  litera¬ 
ture  was  a  mere  episode  in  his  industrious  life.  The  ‘  Prince 
‘  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society,’ — for  that  is 
the  title  of  Mr.  Browning’s  latest  production — is  a  rhapsody, 
without  much  metre  or  meaning,  for  the  glorification  of 
Napoleon  III. — the  ‘  one  w'ise  man  ’ — and  the  Second  Empire. 
W  e  regret  that  Mr.  Browning  should  entertain  and  express 
such  false  and  unworthy  sentiments  and  opinions  on  modern 
politics ;  and  we  prefer  to  see  him  in  the  classical  garb  of 
antiquity. 

Of  all  ages  in  the  world  this  is  the  one  Avhich  has  taken 
most  deeply  into  its  consideration  the  force  of  idiosyncrasy, 
the  pow'er  of  circumstances,  the  complications  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  lend  to  human  nature  a  constantly  varying 
interest,  and  fill  it  with  those  pictures([ue  uncertainties  and 
contradictions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  distinguish  it 
from  all  the  rest  of  creation.  Into  the  constantly  arising 
problems  of  a  life  thus  conscious  that  scarcely  one  of  its  senti¬ 
ments  or  emotions  possesses  perfect  unity  and  singleness,  the 
distinctive  intellectual  development  of  our  age  delights  to 
enter  ;  and  of  all  the  writers  who  have  given  expression  to  this 
general  tendency  Mr.  Browning  is  pei’ha[»s  the  most  subtle. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  intellectual  instinct  of  his  gene¬ 
ration — its  curiosity,  its  power  of  patient  examination,  and, 
above  all,  of  its  imaginative  sympathy.  In  this  last  ex¬ 
pression,  indeed,  w’e  may  sum  up  in  a  breath  the  character 
which  we  desire  to  indicate.  It  is  its  nature  and  ambition 
to  look  at  everything,  not  from  without  but  from  within.  It 
is  not  content  to  accept  only  what  it  sees,  but  has  set  its 
heart  upon  learning  what  are  the  secret  sj)rings  from  wdiich 
any  visible  result  proceeds.  This,  in  its  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  is  Mr.  Browning’s  chief  characteristic.  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  imagination  throws  itself  into  the  nature  even  of  the 
very  villain  whom  he  detests,  with  an  attemj)t  to  enter  into  the 
w'orking  of  his  thoughts,  and  say  the  best  that  is  to  be  said  for 
him.  We  need  not  say  how  this  principle  reigns,  and  indeed 
luxuriates  and  runs  to  riot,  in  the  ‘  Ring  and  the  Book,’ 
and  may  even  explain  the  ‘  Prince  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau.’ 
It  is  this  which  gives  its  chief  value  also  to  the  poem  before 
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us.  In  ‘  Balaustion,’  however,  it  answers  a  new  purpose  and 
assumes  a  different  office.  The  power  of  sympathetic  exposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  modern  poet’s  crowning  gift,  here  comes  into 
contrast  Avith  the  broader  and  simi)ler  forms  of  ancient  art. 
Mr.  Browning’s  object  is  no  longer  simply  to  tell  his  story,  for 
that  has  been  already  done  in  the  noblest  way ;  but  to  exhibit 
in  contact  and  contrast  the  two  worlds  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  thought.  To  do  this  effectually  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  the  old  poet’s  work,  and  set  it  before  us  in  all  its 
grand  pictorial  perfection — its  great  simplicity  of  conception — 
and  that  impartial  historical  calm  which  belongs  to  all  primi¬ 
tive  story.  By  so  doing  he  can  discriminate  with  an  art  wdiich 
is  far  higher  than  criticism,  the  excellence  of  both,  the 
diversity  between  them,  and  the  way  in  which  one,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  peculiar  gift,  can  complete  and  perfect  the  other. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  different  from  any  servile  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  old  strain.  Mr.  Browning  does  not  long  and  pray 
like  one  of  our  new  classicists  for  the  ‘  clear  calm  vision  of 
‘  Hellenic  eyes,’  but  on  the  contrary,  he  employs  his  own 
instinct  with  the  changed  light  of  his  century,  and  full  of  re¬ 
flections  of  all  that  has  come  and  gone  between  this  and  Euri¬ 
pides,  to  warm  and  fill  that  blue  Greek  horizon  with  its 
white-draped  figures,  full  of  grand  monotones  of  colour,  but 
as  much  unlike  our  varied  and  ever-varying  modern  exist¬ 
ence  as  the  intense  lights  of  the  South  are  unlike  the  doubtful 
climate  of  Northern  skies.  This  is  what  Mr.  Browning  has 
done.  It  is  an  undertaking  much  higher  than  the  very  noblest 
repetition  which  could  be  made  of  any  ancient  poem.  It  is 
such  an  exposition  as  the  great  masterpieces  of  Greek  dramatic 
art  are  eminently  susceptible  of ;  and  the  task  is  one  for  which 
Mr.  Browning  has  a  special  qualification. 

The  story  which  he  has  chosen  is  that  of  Alcestis  ;  and  the 
choice  has  been  made  with  true  poetic  instinct ;  for  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  tale  treated  by  the  dramatists  of  Greece  which 
comes  so  near  to  us  in  intelligible  human  interest,  or  is  so  far 
from  us  in  the  mode  of  treatment.  But  there  are  two  other 
personages  on  the  stage — tw'o  great  figures — shadowing  over 
the  actors,  and  making  even  the  drama  subordinate,  who  are 
the  two  poets — the  old  and  the  new,  the  past  and  the  present, 
exponents  of  life  and  the  soul,  who  stand,  as  it  w'ere,  at  the 
antipodes  of  time,  and  answer  to  each  other  through  the  mists 
of  the  ages.  Here  Euripides  stands,  and  Aveaves  his  AA’ondrous 
tale  before  our  eyes,  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other, 
stands  the  poet  of  to-day,  Avho  does  not  seek  to  abjure  his 
birthright,  or  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  his  predecessor,  but  to 
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Avhom  the  perennial  essence  of  humanity  is  more  than  all  the 
differences  of  place  and  time.  The  first,  by  very  necessity 
of  his  art,  explains  nothing.  He  sets  the  personages  of  his 
drama  upon  the  stage,  and  leaves  such  exposition  of  their 
acts  and  motives  as  he  sees  needful  to  be  given  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  other  plunges  into  the  depths  and  explains 
everything.  The  manner  in  which  a  modern  poem  is  thus  made 
the  vehicle  of  elaborate  and  delicate  criticism  on  an  antique 
drama  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  made  before. 

The  story  of  Alcestis  is  well  known.  Admetus,  King  ot 
Thessaly,  has  by  some  unexplained  accident  fallen  under  the 
sentence  of  early  death.  By  the  intervention  of  Apollo,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  done  penance  for  some  celestial  offence  by 
serving  as  a  shepherd  in  Admetus’  household,  the  boon  is 
obtained  for  him  that  he  may  escape  if  anyone  will  consent  to 
die  in  his  stead.  This  Alcestis,  his  wife,  at  once  undertakes 
to  do  ;  and  after  an  indefinite  period  of  waiting,  during  which 
time  her  substitution  becomes  known  to  all  the  kin  and  king¬ 
dom,  the  penalty  is  exacted.  She  dies,  and  is  carried  with 
much  lamentation  to  her  burial.  But  in  the  meantime 
Hercules — or  Herakles,  according  to  the  new  spelling — always 
■wandering  about  the  world,  comes  suddenly  to  the  palace 
doors.  He  sees  the  signs  of  mourning  about,  and  proposes  to 
ask  shelter  elsewhere,  but  is  stopped  by  Admetus,  who,  care¬ 
fully  veiling  from  him  the  fact  that  it  is  his  wife  who  is  just 
dead,  throws  open  the  guest-chambers  to  him  with  urgent 
kindness,  and  charges  his  servants  to  wait  upon  the  stranger 
with  the  most  punctilious  observances  of  hospitality.  When 
Hercules,  after  rest  and  refreshment,  finds  out  the  real  reason 
of  the  gloom  which  is  in  the  faces  round  him,  he  is  so  moved 
by  the  welcome  given  him  under  such  circumstances,  that  he 
sets  off  instantly  to  confront  Death,  whom  he  rightly  judges  to 
be  lurking  about  the  burial-place  of  Alcestis,  to  try  whether 
his  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  vanquish  that  grim  poten¬ 
tate,  and  rescue  the  body.  Few  people  who  have  seen  Mr. 
Leighton’s  noble  picture  in  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  will  fail  to  remember  the  pale  mystery  of  that 
figure — blue-black,  bloodless,  and  shadowy,  a  crouching  horror 
— with  which  the  hero  is  engaged  in  deadly  struggle.  But 
not  even  Death  can  resist  that  generous  onslaught,  and 
Hercules  conquers  and  restores  to  his  princely  entertainer — 
in  acknowledgment  of  that  magnanimous  hospitality  which 
would  not  turn  a  stranger  away,  even  in  the  anguish  of  per¬ 
sonal  grief — his  rescu  ed  wife. 
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This,  in  all  its  austere  nobility  of  outline,  with  its  incon¬ 
ceivable  mingling  of  great  and  petty  motive,  its  confusion 
of  good  and  evil,  cowardice  and  magnanimity,  is  the  original 
story.  To  the  modem  mind,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  nothing 
can  be  more  bewildering.  That  which  at  the  first  glance 
seems  the  chief  incident,  the  sacrifice  of  Alcestis,  is  not  in 
reality  the  chief  incident.  It  would  seem  to  be  really  in 
honour  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  hospitality  that  the  tale  is 
framed.  Alcestis  and  her  sacrifice  occupy  only  the  first  part 
of  the  drama,  and  do  not  affect  its  future  action,  which  centres 
entirely  in  Hercules.  In  short,  Alcestis’  sacrifice  is  but 
the  fact  u|K)n  Avhich  that  action  is  founded.  She  is  saved, 
not  because  of  any  virtue  in  her,  but  simply  because  her 
husband’s  hospitality  kindled  the  demi-god’s  gratitude,  and 
moved  him  to  fight,  not  so  much  for  her  deliverance  as  to 
reward  Admetus.  This  reversal  of  all  those  foundations  of 
human  action  w'hich  to  us  seem  reasonable  and  natural,  fills 
the  reader  who  considers  the  matter  on  its  own  merits  with 
a  confusion  too  great  for  words.  The  poet  himself  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  full  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Alcestis.  Ills  picture  of 
her  is  as  much  superior  to  all  the  maudlin  conceptions  of 
woman’s  love  which  have  been  founded  upon  it  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  He  sees  the  wonder,  the  nobleness,  the  ineffable 
sorrow  of  the  sacrifice — but  as  if  his  own  mind  was  not 
capable  of  following  out  that  lofty  ideal — or,  which  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  as  if  the  mind  of  his  age  was  unprepared  for 
fathoming  it — he  breaks  off,  leaving  Alcestis  wrapped  in 
the  great  mystery  and  sadness  of  her  destiny,  and  saves  her 
by  something  entirely  unconnected  with  herself,  by  a  grand 
antique  mythos  which  takes  away  our  breath  in  its  sudden 
introduction,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its  lighter  strain 
to  balance  the  passion  and  intensity  of  the  beginning  of  the 
drama.  The  moral  of  the  entire  tale  is — not  that  it  is  the 
loftiest  effort  of  which  humanity  is  capable  that  a  woman 
should  lay  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  but — that  it  is 
excellent  and  most  profitable  to  cultivate  at  all  hazards  the 
virtue  of  hospitality,  since  by  that  some  have  not  only  enter¬ 
tained  angels  unawares,  but  px’ovided  for  themselves  deliverers 
in  emergencies  which  they  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
power  to  face  for  themselves.  Shall  we  not  rather  say  that 
the  poet  himself  had  become  aware,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
which  are  the  privileges  of  genius  into  the  depths  of  nature, 
of  a  })ossibility  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  fiction — a  situation 
and  character  of  the  profoundest  interest,  yet  inexplicable 
by  all  the  rules  of  art.  He  saw  the  wonder,  and  he  saw  the 
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power  there  was  in  it,  of  moving  the  heart ;  and  with  the 
daring  of  his  time  lie  put  the  problem  on  record  without  con¬ 
cerning  himself  with  its  solution. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  story  of  Alcestis  has  been 
taken  up  by  modern  hands,  and  travestied  out  of  all  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  original.  It  has  become  a  tale  of  love, 
passionate  and  effusive,  framed  on  a  model  unknown  to  ancient 
art.  From  Mrs.  Hemans,  gentle  songstress,  singing  after 
the  manner  of  her  kind,  down  (we  speak  chronologically) 
to  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  it  is  a  wife  dying  in  a 
trium])h  of  love  and  devotion,  proud  and  happy  beyond 
measure  to  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  redeeming  her  lord, 
who  represents  to  us  the  fated  and  stern,  though  beautiful, 
heroine  of  Euripides.  Such  was  not  the  conception  of  the 
Greek.  His  Alcestis  speaks  in  impassioned  words  of  the  life 
and  happiness  she  is  jmtting  by,  and  of  the  children  whom  she 
is  leaving;  but  on  her  husband  she  has  no  passion  to  bestow. 
The  anguish  of  her  cry  over  the  bride-bed  which  she  is 
leaving,  and  which  has  brought  her  to  this  pass,  is  made  sharp 
by  the  deepest  pain  wdiich  love  can  suffer,  a  sense  of  the  un- 
w'orthiness  of  the  being  loved.  She  does  not  say  so,  but 
neither  does  she  say  one  syllable  about  Admetus.  Xot  a  word 
of  that  overmastering  and  servile  love  which  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  put  into  a  wife’s  lij)S  comes  from  those  pale  lips  of 
the  martyr.  ‘  That  husband  because  of  w  horn  I  die  ’  is  all 
she  calls  him.  ‘  Xowise  do  I  hate  thee,’  she  says,  when 
bidding  farewell  to  the  nuptial  chamber — 

‘  Me  alone 

Hast  thou  destroyed  ;  for  slirinking  to  betray 
Thee  and  niy  spouse,  I  die ;  but  thee,  O  bed, 

Some  other  woman  shall  ])ossess  as  wife — 

Truer,  no  !  but  of  better  fortune,  say  !  ’ 

There  are  no  passionate  embraces — no  outcries  of  happiness 
that  she  is  allow'ed  to  be  his  saviour.  Even  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
ballad  of  the  ‘  Victim,’  -which  partially  embodies  the  same 
story,  goes  into  raptures  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Greek  w’oman  who  did  this  thing  in  that  awful  sadness  of 
martyrdom,  bitter  love,  mixed  with  a  sore  and  fatal  contempt, 
which  no  such  victim,  unless  she  be  a  fool,  can  keep  out  of 
her  mind.  The  sting  in  such  a  case  is  not  the  sacrifice,  but 
the  terrible  shame  of  knowing  that  the  sacrifice  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  that  the  man,  miserable  wretch,  will  buy  life,  and 
ease,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  at  the  price  of  her  whom  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  hold  deai’est.  Did  Euripides  perceive  that  the  heart 
ivas  killed  in  the  bosom  of  his  heroine  when  her  husband  ac- 
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cepted  her  as  his  substitute?  and  yet  there  are  many  to  whom 
this  deepest  soul  o^  the  matter  is  not  apparent  even  now,  and 
who  still  babble  about  woman’s  love,  as  if  it  Avere  the  passion 
of  a  slave  }X)ssessed  of  a  blind  adoration  for  the  master  w'hom 
she  is  incapable  of  judging  or  estimating  one  way  or  another. 
Pardon,  young  and  gentle  enthusiast,  to  whom  this  view  of  the 
matter  comes  naturally  !  Alcestis,  no  doubt,  had  she  died 
suddenly  for  her  love,  Avithout  his  knowledge.  Mould  have 
died  in  something  like  the  ecstasy  so  often  attributed  to  her ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  man’s  content  and  acceptance  of  her  sub¬ 
stitution  could  not  but  be  a  much  harder  trial  than  death. 

We  are,  hoM^ever,  lingering  upon  our  own  conception  of  the 
matter  rather  than  upon  Mr.  Browning’s,  though  it  is  his  poem 
which  has  given  force  and  substance  to  thoughts  M’hich  must 
have  crossed  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  Euripides.  The 
Alcestis  is  set  in  the  comment  of  ‘  Balaustion,’  like  a  picture 
in  a  carefully  Avrought  frame,  rich  Avith  sculptured  groups  and 
bas-reliefs  Avhich  enclose  and  elucidate  its  meaning.  The  pre¬ 
fatory  story  is  bright  and  SAveet  in  colour  and  animation  as  the 
story  of  an  eager  and  hapj)y  young  poet,  a  ‘  lyric  girl  ’  should 
be,  and  it  is  of  a  triumph  of  poetry  that  she  tells  us.  Ba¬ 
laustion  herself  is  a  girl  of  Rhodes,  moved  to  the  Avarm 
depths  of  her  poet-heart  by  indignant  distress  that  her  people 
should  turn  against  Athens 

‘  in  that  unhappy  time 
Wlien  poor  reluctant  Nikias,  pushed  by  late, 

Went  liilteringly  against  Syracuse, 

And  there  shamed  Athens,  lost  her  ships  and  men, 

And  giiined  a  grave,  or  death  Avithout  a  grave.’ 

Unable  to  change  the  resolution  of  her  country,  she  stirs  up 
her  kinsfolk  to  leave  the  treacherous  island,  and  take  refuge  in 
Athens,  the  ‘  heart’s  true  harbour.’  On  the  M'ay,  hoAA'ever, 
the  little  ship  of  the  exiles  is  pursued  by  a  pirate,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  row  for  life  to  escape  their  murderous  hands. 
‘Furiously  the  oarsmen  roAved  and  roAved,’  but  strength  began 
to  fail  them  as  the  critical  moment  dreAV  near : 

‘  And  Avheu  the  oars  flagged  someAvhat,  dasi.  id  dip. 

As  Ave  approached  the  coast  and  safety,  so 
That  Ave  could  hear  behind  us  plain  the  threats 
And  curses  of  the  pirate  panting  up 
In  t)ne  more  throe  and  passion  of  pursuit, — 

Seeing  our  oars  flag  in  the  ri.se  and  fall, 

I  sprang  tipon  the  altar  by  the  mast. 

And  sang  aloft, — some  genius  prompting  me, — 

That  song  of  ours  Avhich  stived  at  Salamis. 
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“  O,  sons  of  Greeks,  go,  set  your  country  free. 

Free  your  wives,  free  your  children,  free  the  thnes 
O’  the  gods  yorir  fathers  founded, — sepidchres 
They  sleep  in  !  Or  save  all,  or  all  be  lost !  ” 

Then,  in  a  frenzy,  so  the  noble  oars 
Churned  the  black  water  white,  that  well  away 
We  drew,  soon  saw  land  rise,  siw  hills  grow  up. 

Saw  spread  itself  a  sea-wide  town  with  towers. 

Not  fifty  stadia  distant.’ 

This  town,  however,  proves  to  be  Syracuse,  and  the  wan¬ 
derers  are  hailed  by  a  boat  w'bicb  questions  them  of  their 
country.  ‘  From  Rhodes  ’  is  the  reply ;  — 

‘  “  Rhodes  that  casts  in  her  lot  now  with  the  League, 
Forsaking  Athena — ^you  have  heard  belike  !  ” 

“  Ay,  but  we  heard  all  Athens  in  one  ode 
Just  now  !  we  heard  her  in  that  Aischulos  !  ”  ’ 

cry  the  Syracusans ;  and  the  hunted  fugitives  are  denied 
entrance,  and  are  about  to  turn  sadly  again  to  the  sea  and  the 
pirate  who  hangs  outside  the  harbour  waiting  for  them  like  a 
bird  of  prey,  when  suddenly  deliverance  comes  in  an  unexpected 
but  most  truly  Greek  shape  : — 

‘  So  were  we  at  destruction’s  very  edge. 

When  those  o’  the  galley,  as  they  had  discussed 
A  point,  a  question  raised  by  somebody, 

A  matter  mooted  in  a  moment, — “  Wait !  ” 

Cried  they  (and  wait  we  did,  you  may  bo  sure) 

“  That  song  was  veritable  Aischulos 
Familiar  to  the  mouth  of  man  and  boy. 

Old  glory  :  how  about  Euripides  ? 

Might  you  know  any  of  his  verses  too  ?  ”  ’ 

There  is  a  stir  and  flutter  among  the  crew ;  they  are  saved. 
The  captain  cries  out,  ‘  Euoi,  praise  the  God,’  and  shouts  across 
the  water  a  joyful  assent,  describing  how  this  ‘  lyric  girl  ’ 

‘  Fast  as  snow  in  Thrace,  the  voyage  through, 

Has  she  been  falling  thick  in  flakes  of  him  !  ’ 

while  she  herself  answers  for  herself  still  more  fully  : — 

‘  But  I  cried,  “  Brother  Greek  !  better  than  so, — 

Save  us,  and  I  have  courage  to  recite 
The  main  of  a  whole  play  I’rom  first  to  last ; 

That  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song  of  his, 

Alkestis ;  which  was  taught,  long  years  ago. 

At  Athens,  in  Glaukinos’  archonshij). 

But  only  this  year  reached  our  Isle  o’  the  Rose. 

I  saw  it  .at  Kaniciros ;  played  the  same. 

They  s.ay,  as  for  the  right  Leneaii  feast 
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In  Atliens  ;  and  beside  the  perfect  piece — 

Its  beauty  and  the  way  it  makes  you  weep, — 

There  is  much  honour  done  your  own  loved  God 
Herakles,  whom  you  liouse  i’  the  city  here 
Nobly,  the  Temple  wide  Greece  talks  about  ! 

I  come  a  suppliant  to  jour  Herakles  ! 

Take  me  and  put  me  on  his  temple-steps, 

To  tell  you  his  achievement  as  I  may. 

And,  that  told,  he  shall  bid  j’ou  set  us  free  !  ” 

Then,  because  Greeks  .are  Greeks,  and  hearts  are  hearts. 

And  poetry  is  power,  thej’  all  outbroke 
In  a  great  joyous  laughter  with  much  love : 

“  Thank  Herakles  lor  the  good  holiday  ! 

Make  for  the  harbour  !  Row,  and  let  voice  ring, 

‘  In  we  row,  bringing  mere  Euripides !  ’  " 

All  the  crowd,  .as  they  lined  the  harbour  now, 

‘  More  of  Euripides  !  ’ — took  up  the  cty. 

We  landed ;  the  whole  citj-,  soon  astir. 

Came  rushing  out  of  gates  in  common  joy 
To  the  suburb  tem[)le  ;  there  they'  stationed  me 
O’  the  topmost  stop :  and  plain  I  told  the  play 
Just  as  I  saw  it ;  what  the  actors  said. 

And  what  I  s;iw,  or  thought  I  saw  the  while. 

At  our  Kameiros  theatre,  clean  scooped 
Out  of  a  hill-side,  with  the  sky  above 
And  sea  before  our  sf'ats  in  marble  row  : 

Told  it,  and,  two  days  more,  repeated  it. 

Until  they  sent  us  on  our  way  .again 
With  good  words  and  great  wishes. 

Oh,  for  me — 

A  wealthy  Syracusan  brought  a  whole 
Talent  and  bade  me  take  it  for  myself : 

I  left  it  on  the  tripod  in  the  fane 
—  For  had  not  Herakles  a  second  time 
Wrestled  with  Death,  and  .saved  devoted  ones? — 
Thank-offering  to  the  hero.  And  a  band 
Of  captive.s,  whom  their  lords  grew  kinder  to 
Because  they  called  the  poet  countryman. 

Sent  me  a  crown  of  wild  pomegranate  flower : 

So,  1  shall  live  and  die  Balaustion  now.’ 

This  then  is  the  occasion  of  the  tale.  She  repeats  the  whole 
adventure  to  her  friends  in  beautiful  Athens,  when  she  is  safe 
and  has  seen  the  ]>oet,  and  is  now  about  to  be  wedded  to  a  youth 
who  has  followed  her  from  Syracuse.  This  preface  is  full  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  wonderful  power  (when  he  pleases)  of  brevity 
and  conciseness.  The  narrative  is  as  rapid  and  bright  as  if  it 
were  itself  a  lyric — though  we  will  not  deny  that  the  strain  is 
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weighted  with  an  occasional  'long  simile,  which  ought  to  be  a 
parenthesis,  and  which  is  break-neck  work  for  anyone  who 
reads  aloud,  and  who  has  to  catch  his  breath,  for  instance,  while 
he  interposes  this  in  the  very  heart  of  a  most  animated  bit  of 
narrative,  so  as  to  take  up  the  melody  of  the  strain  again  with¬ 
out  losing  the  measure ; 

‘  As  some  tired  bird 

Barbarians  pelt  at,  driven  with  shouts  away 
From  shelter  in  wliat  rocks,  however  rude. 

She  makes  for,  to  escape  the  kindled  eye. 

Split  beak,  crook’d  claw,  o’  the  creature,  cormorant 
Or  ossifrage,  that,  hardly  baffled,  hangs 
Afloat  i’  the  foam,  to  toke  her  if  she  turn.’ 

There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  image  of  the  pirate-boat 
hanging  outside  the  harbour  waiting  for  her  possible  victim, 
but  if  Balaustion  had  to  deliver  this  in  a  parenthesis  with  all 
its  hard  words,  holding  all  the  time  the  other  note,  we,  having 
tried  it,  sympathise  with  her.  This  inclination  towards  the 
parenthesis  is  Mr.  Browning’s  great  weakness,  and  costs  him 
more  readers  among  that  portion  of  mankind  which  dislikes 
trouble  even  in  its  delights  (and  it  is  a  large  portion)  than 
could  be  easily  estimated. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Browning  introduces  us  to  the  drama  of 
‘  Alcestis,’  and  here  we  will  so  far  interfere  with  his  plans  as 
to  dismiss  the  preface  and  its  narrator.  The  reader  would  do 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing — he  would  forget  all  about 
Balaustion,  without  any  assistance  from  the  critic.  We  step 
with  a  certain  increase  of  gravity  without  further  pause,  straight 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  ancient  bard,  and  of  the  gods 
whom  he  places  on  the  stage.  It  is  ‘  Pherai  where  King 
‘  Admetos  ruled  the  land,’  and  we  are  in  front  of  the  ‘  silent 
*  palace  in  the  sun,’  within  which  already  the  tragedy  of 
Alcestis  has  begun  to  be  accomplished.  The  first  figure  on 
the  stage  is  Apollo,  who  gleams  out  into  the  portico,  bow  in 
hand  and  quiver  on  shoulder,  and  gives,  according  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  dramatic  art,  a  sketch  of  the  position,  his  own  share  in 
which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  story,  is,  that  he  has 
j)rocured  from  the  dreadful  goddesses  of  Fate  the  safety  of  Ad- 
metus  on  condition  that  he  should  be  able  to 

‘  exchange  lives,  find  some  friendly  one 
Ready,  for  his  sake,  to  content  the  grave.’ 

This  condition,  however,  only  his  wife  would  consent  to. 
His  father  and  mother,  though  both  old,  declined  to  take  his 
place,  and  only  Alcestis  was  ready  to  be  the  victim.  That 
very  day  destiny  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  she  is  to  die ;  and 
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the  god,  lest  the  pollution  of  death  should  touch  him,  is  ready 
equipped  to  depart.  He  is  arrested,  however,  by  the  sight  of 
Death  stealing  towards  the  palace ;  and  here  the  commentator 
comes  in  and  describes  the  figure,  ‘  half  in,  half  out  the 
‘  })ortal  ’ — 

‘  Eyeing  his  fellow  :  formidably  fixed, 

Yet  faltering  too  at  who  affronted  him, 

As  somehow  disadvantaged,  should  they  strive, 

Like  st)ine  dread  heapy  blackness,  ruffled  wing, 

Convulsed  and  cowering  head  that  is  all  eye.’ 

Then  comes  a  sharp  wrangle  between  the  two ;  Death 
being  spiteful  and  triumphant,  and  Apollo  indignantly  expos- 
tulatory  and  appealing.  He  is  the  superior,  but  he  must  stoop 
to  argue  and  almost  plead,  for  the  grim  demon  has  right  on  his 
side.  The  argument  between  them  is  rendered  into  English 
with  extreme  force  and  truth,  losing  nothing  of  the  sharp 
interchange  and  staccato  distinctness  of  the  original.  It  is 
evidently  from  the  beginning  one  of  those  hopeless  arguments, 
quick  rain  of  stinging  phrases,  by  which  neither  hopes  to  move 
the  other.  It  is  ended  by  the  rush  of  the  dark  figure  through 
the  doorway  — 

‘  Apollo  stood  a  pitying  moment-space : 

I  caught  one  last  gold  gaze  upon  t'ne  night 
Nearing  the  world  now ;  and  the  God  was  gone, 

And  mortals  left  to  deal  with  misery.' 

In  these  latter  Avords  breathes  one  of  those  deep  under¬ 
tones  of  meaning  of  Avhich  Greek  poetry  is  full.  But  it  is 
Mr.  Browning,  not  Euripides,  Avho  says  it,  putting  into  AA’ords 
the  very  sold  of  an  earlier  philosophy.  Thus  he  takes  up 
his  part  of  interpreter.  He  is  spectator  too ;  he  stands  by 
and  AA'atches  Avhile  the  chorus  collects,  ‘  the  friends  of  Adme- 
‘  tos’  melancholy  house  ’  to  their  place  on  the  stage,  Avhere 
they  are  so  important.  They  gather  silently,  and  at  length 
begin  their  song  and  mutual  cpiestioning,  asking  each  other 
Avhat  has  happened — if  the  doom  is  yet  accomplished  ?  They, 
too,  like  Apollo,  arc  aware  that  this  is  the  day  of  fate ;  but 
while  the  god  departs  to  keep  himself  free  from  pollution,  the 
old  servants  and  neighbours  come  together  Avith  sad  human 
curiosity  to  Avitness  everything  and  see  the  Avorst.  Then  a 
maid-serA'ant  (translated,  for  no  apparent  reason,  a  matron  by 
Mr.  Browning)  appears  crossing  the  stage,  and  they  question 
her  anxiously  hoAv  far  the  tragedy  has  gone.  It  is  she  Avho  tells 
them  the  affecting  story  of  Alcestis’  preparation  for  death  — 
her  fareAA'ell  to  her  chamber — her  visit  to  every  altar  in  the 
mournful  palace,  and  prayer  for  her  children — a  narrative 
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which  draws  new  laments  and  new  moralities  from  the  chorus. 
While  they  are  thus  condoling  with  each  other  a  sad  procession 
comes  upon  the  stage — Alcestis  herself  in  the  centre  of  her 
family  and  servants,  attended  by  her  weeping  husband.  The 
chorus  laments  the  inevitableness  of  Fate,  and  Admetus  moans 
and  maunders  forth  his  grief — neither  of  them,  however, 
as  Mr.  Browning  eloquently  reminds  us,  perceiving  that  the 
whole  matter  is  in  their  ow’ii  hands,  and  that  all  that  is  wanted 
to  save  Alcestis  is  but  her  husband’s  resolution  to  bear  his 
own  burden,  or  the  devotion  of  one  vassal  to  make  the  sacrifice 
unnecessary.  The  attitude  of  Alcestis  herself  through  this  scene 
is  grand  in  the  extreme.  In  its  tragic  power  and  unity  it  goes 
far  beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  play.  The  doomed  woman  lifts 
her  dim  eyes  to  heaven  and  takes  farewell  of  sun  and  skies ; 
she  looks  into  the  darkness  before  her  and  sees  Charon 
hastening  towards  her  in  his  two-oared  boat ;  and  then  her  heart 
melts  at  the  thought  of  her  children.  Euripides  gives  not  a 
word  of  explanation,  not  even  by  means  of  his  chorus,  of  this 
strange  reserve  and  severity.  lie  never  tells  us  why  it  is  that 
the  woman  who  can  die  for  this  man  has  nevertheless  not  a 
word  to  spare  for  him,  and  makes  neither  answer  nor  remark 
upon  his  maudlin  lamentations,  which  interrupt  her  from  time 
to  time.  But  what  Euripides  has  not  done  ^Ir.  Browning  does 
with  a  sympathetic  perception  which  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  and  moving  picture. 

It  is  thus  he  explains  the  austerity  of  the  martyr  wife : — 

‘  We  grew  to  see  in  tliut  severe  regard, — 

Hear  in  that  hard  dry  pressure  to  the  point, 

^^'ord  slow  pursuing  word  in  monotone, — 

What  Dcatli  meant  when  he  called  her  consecrate 
Henceforth  to  Hades.  I  believe,  the  sword — 

Its  office  was  to  cut  the  .soul  at  once 

From  life — from  something  in  this  world  which  hides 

Trutli,  and  hides  falsehood,  and  so  lets  us  live 

Somehow.  Suppose  a  rider  furls  a  cloak 

About  a  horse’s  head ;  unfrightened,  so. 

Between  the  menace  of  a  flame,  between 
Solicitation  of  the  pasturage. 

Untempted  equally,  he  goes  his  gait 
To  journey’s  end  ;  then  pluck  the  pharos  off! 

.Show  what  delusions  steadied  him  i’  the  straight 
O’  the  path,  made  grass  setnn  fire  and  fire  seem  grass, 

All  through  a  little  bandage  o’er  the  eyes ! 

For  certainly  with  eyes  un bandaged  now 
Alkestis  looked  upon  the  action  here. 

Self-immolation  for  Admetos’  sake ; 

Saw,  Avith  a  new  sense,  all  her  death  would  do. 
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And  which  of  her  survivors  had  the  right, 

And  whicli  the  less  right,  to  survive  thereby. 

For,  you  shall  note,  she  uttered  no  one  word 
Of  love  more  to  her  husband,  though  he  wept 
Plenteously,  waxed  importunate  in  prayer — 

Folly’s  old  fashion  when  its  seed  bears  fruit. 

I  think  she  judged  that  she  had  bought  the  ware 
O’  the  seller  at  its  value, — nor  praised  him. 

Nor  blamed  herself,  but,  with  indifferent  eye, 

Saw  him  purse  money  up,  prepare  to  leave 
The  buyer  with  a  solitary  bale — 

True  purple — but  in  place  of  all  that  coin, 

Had  made  a  hundred  others  happy  too, 

If  so  willed  fate  or  fortune  !  "What  remained 
To  give  away,  should  mtlier  go  to  these 
Than  one  with  coin  to  clink  and  contemplate. 

Admetos  had  his  share  and  might  depart. 

The  rest  was  for  her  children  and  herself.’ 

When  at  last  she  is  roused  by  Admetus’  endless  murmurs, 
she  turns  upon  him  in  that  candotir  and  solemnity  of  approach¬ 
ing  death,  and  the  address  she  makes  to  him  is  very  remarkable. 
iShe  has  still  not  a  tvord  of  love  to  say,  but  she  reminds  him 
with  a  grave  severity  that  she  could  live  if  she  would — nay, 
was  still  free  to  choose,  even  now,  to  return  to  her  existence, 
and  w'ed  some  man  of  Thessaly,  and  dwell  a  queen  in  her  own 
house.  She  reminds  him  too,  that  this  Avhich  she  is  about  to 
do  for  him  is  such  a  service  as  neither  father  nor  mother  would 
undertake ;  and  then  she  asks  one  thing  in  return.  This 
favour  is,  that  he  should  promise  never  to  give  a  stepmother  to 
her  children.  Xo  wifely  jealousy  of  another  woman,  last  refuge 
of  love,  is  in  this  speech.  It  is  austere  as  the  utterance  of 
a  goddess,  as  far  as  Admetus  is  concerned,  but  full  of  the 
tenderest  human  yearning  over  her  children.  Admetus  replies, 
with  all  the  fluent  readiness  of  his  character,  Avith  sobs  and  tears 
making  a  long  speech  full  of  his  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  idea  ever  entering  his  mind.  All  the 
joy  is  emptied  out  of  his  life,  he  says,  lie  Avill  have  her 
image  made  by  the  Avise  hand  of  the  artist,  and  that  Avill  be  all 
the  Avife  he  Avants.  Were  he  gifted  like  Orpheus,  he  Avould  go 
doAvn  to  Hades  to  rescue  her,  but  failing  that,  he  Avill  Avear  out 
his  life  in  sadness,  and  Avhen  he  dies  he  Avill  be  laid  ‘  in  the 
‘same  cedar,’  side  by  side  Avith  her.  (It  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  if  left  to  himself  he  Avould  have  married  again  AA’ithin  a 
month.)  The  critic  has  much  ado  to  repress  a  very  nine¬ 
teenth  century  irritation  Avith  this  Aveak  flood  of  protestation ; 
but  Mr.  BroAvning  regards  him  AA'ith  a  just  yet  gentle  eye. 
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‘  So  he  stood  sobbing  :  nowise  insincere, 

But  somehow  childlike,  like  his  children,  like 
Childishness  the  world  over.  What  was  new 
In  this  announcement  that  his  wile  must  die  ? 

What  pjtrticle  of  pain  beyond  the  pact 
He  made,  with  eyes  wide  open,  long  ago — 

JIade  and  was,  if  not  glad,  content  to  make  ? 

Now  that  the  sorrow  he  had  called  for,  came. 

He  sorrowed  to  the  height ;  none  heard  him  say. 

However,  what  would  seem  so  pertinent, 

“  To  keep  this  pact  I  find  surpass  my  jx)wer  : 

Kescind  it,  Moirai !  (live  me  back  her  life. 

And  take  the  life  I  kept  by  base  e.xchange  ! 

Or,  liiiling  that,  here  stands  your  laughing-stock 
Fooled  by  you,  worthy  just  the  fate  o’  the  fool 
Who  makes  a  pother  to  escape  the  best 
And  gain  the  worst  you  wiser  Powers  allot !  ” 

No,  not  one  word  of  this  :  nor  did  his  wife 
Despite  the  sobbing,  and  the  silence  soon 
To  follow,  judge  so  mtich  was  in  his  thought — 

Fancy  that,  should  the  Moirai  accjuiesce. 

He  would  relinquish  life  nor  let  her  die. 

The  man  was  like  some  merchant  who,  in  storm. 

Throws  the  freight  over  to  redeem  the  ship  : 

No  question,  ssiving  both  were  better  still. 

As  it  was, — why,  he  sorrowed,  which  sufficed. 

So,  all  she  seemed  to  notice  in  his  speech 

Was  what  concerned  her  children.  Children,  too. 

Bear  the  grief  and  accept  the  siicrifice. 

Kightly  rules  nature :  does  the  blossomed  bough 
O’  the  grape-vine,  or  the  dry  grape’s  self,  bleed  wine  ?’ 

Thus  the  scene  goes  on.  The  mother  bids  her  children 
remember  their  father’s  promise,  and  then,  still  interrupted  by 
his  plaints  and  adjurations,  dies,  sternly  and  sadly,  vouchsafing 
him  no  further  word.  The  tragedy  is  thus  wrought  to  the 
very  highest  point  with  a  lofty  unity  and  grandeur.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  intense  sadness  of  the  central 
figure.  There  is  no  joy  of  martyrdom  in  her.  She  goes 
unsolaced,  unsupported,  wrapt  in  the  solemnity  of  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  with  nothing  else  to  sustain  her,  into  the  darkness 
through  which  Charon  comes  to  meet  her  wdth  his  boat.  She 
leaves  the  light  of  the  sun  without  taking  any  warm  glow  of 
human  love  with  her  to  make  up  for  the  sacrifice,  any  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  rose-tints  of  the  kindly  earth.  With  this  the 
first  and  noblest  part  of  the  play  ends.  Alcestis,  in  whom 
exist  higher  possibilities  of  emotion  than  are  common  in  an  age 
concerned  with  the  primitive  and  practical,  is  over  and  ended, 
Her  dead  form,  and  the  still  more  awful  resuscitated  presence 
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wrapped  in  veils  of  silence  which  comes  back  from  the  grave, 
crosses  the  stage  again;  but  this  passionate  and  beautiful 
figure — passionate  in  its  very  death  of  passion — appears  no 
more. 

The  corpse  is  carried  into  the  house  to  be  prepared  for  the 
grave.  Admetus  follows,  after  making  proclamation  of  the 
mourning  to  be  observed  for  twelve  months  in  all  Thessaly; 
and  the  chorus  around  the  sad  doors  sings  its  tribute  of  sorrow 
and  applause  to  the  best  of  womankind.  The  chorus  is  very 
frank  in  its  comments  upon  the  father  and  mother  of  Admetus 
— ‘  white-haired  wretches,’  who  had  declined  to  die  for  their 
son,  and  who  are  hardly  treated,  it  must  be  allowed,  through¬ 
out  the  play — and  give  full  praise  to  Alcestis,  wishing  for 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  sincerity,  ‘  so  wonder- 
‘  ful  a  wife  ’ — when  suddenly  their  lamentations  are  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  a  voice  ringing  into  the  heavy  silence.  With 
a  swell  of  manly  consolation  and  delight  Mr.  Browning  thus 
introduces  Hercules — a  strong  and  splendid  figure,  whom  it 
does  him  good  to  spy  approaching  all  lifelike  and  majestic 
through  the  somewhat  dreary  calm. 

‘  A  great  voice — 

“  My  hosts  here  !  ” 

Oh,  the  thrill  that  ran  through  us  ! 

Never  was  aught  so  good  and  opportune 
As  that  great  interrupting  voice  !  For  see  ! 

Here  maundered  this  dispirited  old  age 
Before  the  palace ;  whence  a  something  crept 
Which  told  us  well  enough  without  a  word 
What  was  a-doing  inside, — every  touch 
O'  the  garland  on  those  temples,  tenderest 
Disposure  of  each  arm  along  its  side, 

Came  jmtting  out  what  icarmth  C  the  world  was  left. 

Then,  as  it  happens  at  a  sacrifice 

When,  drop  by  drop,  some  lustral  bath  is  brimmed  : 

Into  the  thin  and  clear  and  cold,  at  once 
They  slaughter  a  whole  wine-skin  ;  Bacchos’  blood 
Sets  the  white  water  all  a-fiame  :  even  so 
Sudden  into  the  midst  of  sorrow,  leapt 
Along  with  the  gay  cheer  of  that  great  voice, 

Hope,  joy,  sjilvation  :  Herakles  Avas  here. 

Himself  o’  the  threshold,  sent  his  voice  on  first 

To  herald  all  that  human  and  divine 

I’  the  weary  happy  face  of  him, — half  God,  . 

Half  man,  which  made  the  god-part  God  the  more. 

“  Hosts  mine,”  he  broke  upon  the  sorrow  with, 

“  Inhabitants  of  this  Pheraian  soil, 

Chance  I  upon  Admetos  inside  here?” 
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‘  The  irresistible  sound  wholesome  honrt 
O’  the  hero, — more  tlian  all  the  mightiness 
At  labour  in  the  limbs  that,  lor  man's  siike, 

I.rfiboured  and  meant  to  labour  their  life  long, — 

This  drove  back,  dried  up  sorrow  at  its  source. 

How  could  it  brave  the  happy  weary  laugh 
Of  who  had  bantered  sorrow.  “  Sorrow  here  ? 

What  have  you  done  to  keep  your  friend  from  harm  ? 

Could  no  one  give  the  life  I  see  he  keeps  ? 

Or  say  there’s  sorrow  here  past  friendly  help ; 

Why  waste  a  word  or  let  a  tear  escape 
While  other  sorrows  wait  you  in  the  world. 

And  want  the  life  of  you,  though  helpless  here  ?” 

‘  Clearly  there  was  no  telling  such  an  one 
How,  when  their  monarch  tried  who  loved  him  more 
Than  he  loved  them,  and  found  they  loved,  as  he. 

Each  man,  himself,  and  held,  no  otherwise, 

Th.'it,  of  all  evils  in  the  world,  the  worst 
Was — being  forced  to  die,  whate’er  death  gain  : 

How  all  this  selHshncss  in  him  and  them 
Caused  certain  sorrow  which  they  sang  about, — 

I  think  that  Hcraklcs,  who  held  his  life 
Out  on  his  hand,  for  any  man  to  tjike — 

I  think  his  laugh  had  niiirred  their  threnody. 

“  He  is  i’  the  house,”  they  answered.’ 

At  the  sound  of  this  brief  conversation  Admetus  comes  forth 
— to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators — with  hair  dipt  and  all  the 
emblems  of  mourning,  but  for  the  first  time  with  self-control. 
The  courteous  king  can  let  his  wife  die,  but  he  cannot  let  a 
weary  guest  be  turned  from  his  doors.  He  holds  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  with  Hercules,  insisting  that  his  hospitality  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  so  playing  with  Avords  in  respect  to  the  death  which 
has  occurred  that  the  god  is  deceived  and  believes  it  to  be  some 
‘  alien  woman.’  Hercules  enters  accordingly  into  the  guest- 
chamber.  Then  the  chorus,  according  to  its  nature,  being 
ready  to  break  off  at  a  tangent  at  any  moment,  comes  in  with 
a  fine  outburst  of  song  in  praise  of  hospitality — ‘  Oh  thou 
‘  house — harbour  of  many  a  stranger  !  ’  they  sing,  bewildered 
by  such  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  primitive  virtue. 
The  scene  that  folloAvs  is  full  of  sharp  humour  and  tragic 
sarcasm.  While  the  corpse  of  Alcestis  is  brought  upon 
the  stage  there  enters  Pheres  the  father,  w’ho  refused  to 
save  his  son  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  and  upon  Avhom 
Admetus  turns  Avith  sudden  fury.  The  old  man  has  brought 
decorations  for  the  dead,  who,  he  tells  us  complacently,  has  not 
only  saved  his  son’s  life  but  kept  himself  from  being  childless. 
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and  raised  the  house  from  sinking.  She  was  a  good  wife ;  she 
has  proved  by  this  act  that  women  are  worth  more  than  some 
suppose ;  and,  in  short,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  marriage  which 
men  who  are  wise  should  make.  Upon  the  old  Philistine’s 
speech  his  son  breaks  with  fury,  and  fiercely  upbraids  him  for 
having  permitted  the  young  Alcestis,  ‘  an  alien  woman,’  to  die 
for  his  own  flesh  and  blood — his  son,  who  had  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  was  naturally  to  be  preserved 
at  his  cost.  There  is  something  extremely  whimsical  in  the 
wrangle  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  in  the  son’s  utter  contempt 
of  the  father’s  wretched  moment  of  life,  which  he  will  not  part 
with,  and  the  father’s  sturdy  defence  of  his  right  to  live  as 
long  as  he  can.  Admetus  wildly  protests  that  nothing  shall 
induce  him  to  bury  the  parents  who  were  content  to  outlive 
him,  Avhile  Pheres,  for  the  first  time,  throws  the  name  of 
coward  in  his  face,  and  twits  him  with  taking  advantage  of  his 
wife’s  love  for  her  ‘  handsome  spark,’  with  all  the  coarseness 
of  a  commonplace  mind  roused  to  fury.  Finally  Pheres  goes 
his  way  hard  and  triumphant,  having  at  once  conquered  in 
fact  and  in  argument,  and  the  funeral  procession  is  set  in 
motion,  Admetus  carrying  his  dead  wife  to  her  burial,  with 
evidently  some  new  thoughts,  such  as  had  not  previously  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  rankling  in  his  heart.  Mr.  Browning  treats 
this  episode  with  all  the  force  and  insight  which  are  natural  to 
him.  Such  a  contrast  and  comparison  of  character,  like  yet 
unlike,  brings  forth  all  his  strength,  and  old  Pheres  and 
young  Admetus  stand  forth  before  us  in  perfect  revelation,  no 
longer  distant  Greeks,  but  human  creatures  near  to  us,  and 
only  too  easily  comprehensible.  Thus  another  scene  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  stage  again  changes  and  receives  other  actors. 

The  first  new  speaker,  a  personage  upon  whom  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  seems  to  us  quite  unnecessarily  severe,  is  the  servant  who 
was  charged  by  Admetus  with  the  care  of  Hercules.  Dis¬ 
turbed  by  such  easy  grief  as  falls  upon  a  retainer  of  the  house 
to  which  death  has  come — sorry  for  his  mistress,  sorry,  too,  for 
himself  to  be  kept  here  in  this  very  different  occupation,  with¬ 
out  any  share  in  the  sombre  festivities  of  the  funeral — he  rails 
at  the  want  of  feeling  shown  by  Hercules  in  entering  this 
house  of  sorrow.  Mr.  Browning,  as  we  have  said,  is  very  hard 
upon  this  sulky  fellow ; — 

‘This  sage,  who  justly  hated  Heniklcs, 

Did  he  suggest  once  “  Rather  I  than  she  !  ” 

Admonisli  the  Turannos — “  Be  a  man  ! 

Bear  thine  own  burden,  never  think  to  thrust 
Thy  fate  upon  another,  and  thy  wife  !  ”  ’ 
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But  this,  we  humbly  suggest,  was  rather  too  much  to  expect. 
Such  an  admonition  might  have  injured  himself  without  doing 
any  good  to  Alcestis ;  and  when  feeling  was  so  dull  in  the 
head  of  the  house,  it  was  very  unlikely  to  be  so  keen  in  his 
servants.  This  is,  pex'haps,  the  only  instance  of  over-refining 
in  all  Mr.  Browning’s  powerful  commentary  and  elucidation. 
Hercules,  however,  comes  upon  the  man  while  he  indulges  in 
those  animadversions,  and  learns  the  truth  from  him.  The 
effect  of  this  discovery  upon  the  jovial  giant,  who  presents  him¬ 
self  to  us  fresh  from  his  meal  xvith  a  wreath  of  myrtle-sprigs 
twisted  round  his  mighty  brows,  is  great.  But  it  is  not  exactly 
the  effect  which  the  modem  reader  would  anticipate.  It  is  not 
Alcestis  w'hom  Hercules  thinks  of — not  her  sacrifice,  but  the 
much  less  sacrifice  of  Admetus  fills  him  with  admiration. 

‘  My  host  that  housed  me,  never  drove  me  off. 

Though  stricken  with  sore  sorrow,  hid  the  stroke. 

Being  a  noble  heart  and  lionouring  me,’ 

he  cries,  and  immediately  resolves  that  Admetus  shall  not  go 
unrewarded.  He  wdll  rush  forth  and  fight  Death,  and  win 
the  prize  from  him,  or,  failing  that,  will  go  dotvn  to  Hades  itself 
and  ask  Alcestis  back — never  for  her  own  sake,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  ;  not  for  the  wonder  and  greatness  of  what  she  has  done, 
but  for  the  virtue  of  Admetus,  his  self-control  and  princely 
hospitality.  Hercules,  however,  is  a  figure  after  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  own  heart.  He  delights  in  his  strength,  his  mightiness, 
his  jovial  simplicity,  his  unhesitating  and  light-hearted  devo¬ 
tion.  If  he  adds  to  these  qualities  a  higher  soul  than  the  great 
athlete  had  yet  been  supposed  to  possess,  that  is  an  addition 
which  we  can  well  pardon ;  and  it  is  no  w^ay  at  variance  with 
the  part  he  plays  in  this  drama.  Here  is  the  trumpet-blast 
with  which  Mr.  Browning  sends  his  god  forth  to  the  fight : — 

‘  So  one  look  upward,  as  if  Zeus  might  laugh 
Approval  of  his  human  progeny, — 

One  summons  of  the  whole  magnitic  frame. 

Each  sinew  to  its  service, — up  he  caught. 

And  over  shoulder  cast,  the  lion-shag. 

Let  the  club  go, — ^for  had  he  not  those  hands  ? 

And  so  went  striding  off,  on  that  straight  xvay 
Leads  to  Larissa  and  the  subvurb  tomb. 

Gladness  be  with  thee.  Helper  of  our  world  ! 

I  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 
Of  Godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad, 

And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 
Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind. 

And  recommence  at  sorrow :  drops  like  seed 
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Say,  does  the  seed  scorn  earth  and  seek  the  sun  ? 

Surely  it  has  no  other  end  and  aim 
Than  to  drop,  once  more  die  into  the  gromid, 

Taste  cold  and  darkness  and  oblivion  there : 

And  thence  rise,  tree-like  grow  through  pain  to  joy. 

More  joy  and  most  joy — do  man  good  again. 

So,  off  strode  to  the  struggle  Herakles.’ 

When  Hercules  goes  away  Admetus  returns.  He  comes 
slowly  back  in  all  the  still  depression  of  a  mourner  returning 
from  a  funeral.  A  change  has  passed  upon  him.  I’rom  the 
miserable  remonstrances  against  a  fate  which  he  knows  to  be 
inevitable  with  which  he  began,  and  the  contention  of  furious 
mutual  self-regard  with  his  father,  which  he  had  so  fiercely 
maintained  before  the  funeral,  he  has  now  sunk  into  real 
grief.  jMr.  Browning’s  anxiety  to  make  the  best  of  the  hero 
has  made  him  miss  a  point  here.  He  is  anxious,  Avith  all  the 
foresight  of  the  modern  mind — knowing  that  Alcestis  is  to  be 
restored,  and  eager  to  mend  matters  before  she  appears,  and 
to  make  the  husband  to  Avhom  she  is  returning  more  worthy  of 
her — to  Avork  out  Admetus’  reformation  Avith  all  the  speed  pos¬ 
sible.  Consequently  he  presents  him  to  us  as  altogether 
changed  by  the  effects  of  grief.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  not 
realised  his  loss.  But  noAV  he  sees  fully  Avhat  it  is  that  has 
happened.  ‘  The  AA’hole  Avoe  billoAv-like  broke  on  him,’  Avhen 
he  came  to  tlie  vacant  doors  of  his  house,  Avhere  every¬ 
thing,  except  Alcestis,  Avas  as  of  old.  He  is  hushed  into  a 
solemnity  like  that  in  Avhich  his  Avife  died,  by  the  terrible 
certainty  of  the  bloAv — 

‘  We  felt  lioAv  deep  had  been  descent  in  grief. 

And  Avith  Avhat  change  he  came  up  noAv  to  light. 

And  left  behind  such  littleness  as  tears.’ 

This  is  Mr.  BroAvning’s  vieAv  of  the  question ;  but  then 
he  is  full  of  anxiety  to  provide  an  ansAver  for  the  natural 
modern  misgiving  as  to  hoAV  this  ])air  Avill  manage  to  live 
together,  after  all  that  has  come  and  gone.  Euripides,  Iioaa*- 
ever,  Avho  has  no  such  care,  has  mingled,  Ave  think,  another 
agency  along  Avith  grief  to  make  his  hero  at  once  ashamed  and 
sorry.  Those  last  Avords  of  Pheres  have  evidently  rankled  in 
his  son’s  heart.  He  has  been  called  coAvard ;  he  has  been  held 
up  to  his  OAA-n  contempt  AA'ith  all  his  poltroonery  unveiled,  and 
the  suggestion  has  stung  him  to  the  heart.  It  comes  out  all  at 
once  mingled  Avith  the  natural  heaviness  of  his  sorroAv.  ‘  AVhen- 
‘  ever  a  foe  meets  me,  he  will  say,  “  There  is  the  most  ignoble 
‘  “  man  alive,  Avho  kept  himself  out  of  Hades  by  the  sacrifice  of 
‘  “  his  Avife,”  ’  he  says  in  his  misery.  ‘  This  is  the  reputation  I 
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‘  have,  besides  all  other  ills.  What  do  I  gain  by  having  life 
‘  for  death  ?  ’  Thus  shame  seizes  hold  of  him  along  Avith  sorroAv, 
and  he  is  humiliated,  bowed  doAvn  to  the  ground.  Of  himself 
perhaps  he  might  never  have  perceived  it,  but  the  sting  of 
another  man’s  scorn  has  pierced  him  through  and  through. 
Thus  it  is  not  solely  love  and  grief,  but  pride  and  the  horror 
of  ill-fame,  that  move  him.  He  is  broken  down  by  this  sting¬ 
ing  overfloAv  of  all  evils  coming  together.  He  stands,  sunk 
in  shame  and  misery,  Avhile  the  chorus  sing  their  ode  to  the 
stern  goddess  Necessity,  Fate,  Avho  hears  no  prayer  and  ac¬ 
cepts  no  sacrifice.  This  song  is  broken  off  abruptly  by  the 
re-entrance  of  Hercules,  Avhom  once  more  Mr.  Browning, 
taking  the  welcome  theme  out  of  the  very  hand  of  Euripides, 
celebrates  over  again  in  his  triumph : — 

‘  Ay,  he  it  was  advancing  I  In  he  strode, 

And  took  his  stand  before  Adinetos, — turned 
Now  by  despair  to  such  a  quietude. 

He  neither  raised  his  face  nor  sjM)ke,  this  time. 

The  while  his  friend  surve^’ed  him  steadily. 

That  friend  looked  rough  with  fighting:  had  he  strained 
Worst  brute  to  breast  was  ever  strangled  yet  ? 

Somehow,  a  victory — for  there  stood  the  strength. 

Happy,  as  always;  something  grave,  perhaps; 

The  great  vein-cordage  on  the  fret-worked  brow. 

Black-swollen,  beaded  yet  Avith  battle-drops 
The  yelloAv  hair  o’  the  hero  ! — his  big  frame 
A-quiver  Avith  each  muscle  sinking  back 
Into  the  sleepy  smooth  it  leaped  from  late. 

Under  the  great  guard  of  one  arm,  there  leant 
A  shrouded  something,  live  and  Avoman-like, 

Propped  by  the  heart- beats  ’neath  the  lion-coat ; 

When  he  had  finished  his  survey,  it  seemed 
The  heavings  of  the  heart  began  subside. 

The  helping  breath  returned ;  and  last  the  smile 
Shone  out,  all  Herakles  was  back  again. 

As  the  Avords  folloAved  the  saluting  hand.’ 

We  need  not  go  through  the  dialogue  Avhich  folloAvs.  Hei'- 
cules  requests  his  friend  to  take  charge  for  him  of  the  Avoman 
Avhom  he  has  just  Avon  in  battle.  Admetus,  Avith  a  somewhat 
prudish  reluctance  at  first,  but  afterAvards  Avith  true  feeling, 
declines  the  charge.  He  has  found  himself  out  to  be  less  trust- 
Avorthy  than  he  thought,  and  noAv  he  takes  the  Avise  Avay  of 
fleeing  from  temptation.  He  Avill  not  receive  her ;  then  re¬ 
luctantly  he  yields,  most  reluctantly  stretches  forth  his  hand 
to  take  her  from  the  victor ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  irritation  of 
grief  has  broken  forth,  and  Admetus,  resentful  and  angry,  has 
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exclainietl,  ‘  May  I  die  when  I  betray  her,  though  she  is  no 
‘  more’ — that  the  revelation  ctmies  :  — 

‘  The  tiling  he  said  was  true. 

For  out  of  Ilerakles  a  great  glow  broke. 

There  stood  a  victor  worthy  of  a  prize, 

The  violet-crown  that  withers  on  the  brow 
01‘  the  half-hearted  claimant.  Oh,  he  knew 
The  signs  of  battle  hard  fought  and  well  won, 

This  queller  of  the  monsters ! — knew  his  friend 
Planted  firm  foot,  now,  on  the  loathly  thing 
That  was  Admetos  late  !  “  would  die,”  he  knew, 

Ere  let  the  reptile  raise  its  crest  again. 

If  that  was  truth  why  try  the  true  friend  more  7 

There  is  no  telling  how'  the  hero  twitched 

The  veil  off ;  and  there  stood,  with  such  fixed  eyes 

And  such  slow  smile — Alke.stis’  silent  self ; 

It  was  the  crowning  grace  of  that  great  heart 
To  keep  back  joy  :  jirocnistinate  the  truth 
Until  the  wife,  who  had  made  proof  and  found 
The  husband  wanting,  might  essay  once  more. 

Hear,  see,  and  feel  him  renovated  now' — 

Able  to  do,  now,  all  herself  had  done, 
liisen  to  the  height  of  her  :  so  hand  in  hand, 

The  two  might  go  together,  live  and  die.’ 

With  this  restoration  the  drama  concludes.  The  Greek  goes 
no  further.  Virtue  being  thus  rewarded,  and  the  goTs  gift 
of  gratitude  to  his  entertainer  bestowed,  what  tvas  there  more 
to  say  ?  Euripides  had  no  further  message  for  mankind.  He 
makes  his  chorus  sum  up  everything,  taking  the  solid  Greek 
view  of  the  matter,  a  view  at  once  pious  and  practical,  without 
any  metaphysical  refinements : — 

‘  Manifold  are  thy  shapings.  Providence  ! 

Many  a  hopeless  matter  Gods  arrange. 

What  we  expected,  never  cjime  to  pass ; 

What  we  did  not  expect,  Gods  brought  to  bear ; 

So  have  things  gone,  this  whole  experience  through.’ 

In  this  sober-minded  and  abstract  way  Euripides  is  content 
to  end ;  but  not  so  Mr.  Brow'ning.  The  nineteenth  century  is 
not  so  easily  satisfied  w'ith  the  action  of  the  gods,  nor  so  ready 
to  believe  that  all  will  be  well.  Throughout  all  our  })oet  s 
anxious  descriptions  of  Admetus’  re])entance,  the  painful  fore¬ 
sight  of  his  age  has  shown  itself.  How  are  they  to  get  on  to¬ 
gether  after?  asks  the  uneasy  reason  of  to-day — a  troublesome 
inquiry  with  which  Euripides  had  nothing  to  do.  Will 
Admetus  ever  be  able  to  raise  his  eyes  again  to  the  woman 
whom  he  allow'ed  to  die  for  him  ?  A\’ill  Alcestis  ever  succeed 
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in  banishing  from  her  mind  the  great  anguish  of  disdain  with 
which  she  gave  up  her  life  ?  How  are  they  to  resume  ex¬ 
istence  together?  These  questions  work  upon  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  mind  in  a  way  the  Greek  never  knew.  They  give  a 
certain  character  of  special  pleading  to  his  anxious  revelation 
of  the  husband.  They  give  force  to  his  picture  of  Pheres, 
the  warning,  and  Hercules  the  example,  but  they  bring  in  a 
certain  tremor  of  eagerness  and  suspense,  a  thrill  of  anxious 
life,  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern.  Euripides  takes  it  calmly,  but  Mr.  Browning  cannot 
take  it  calmly.  He  must  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future ;  he 
must  account  for,  and  to  some  extent  atone  for,  the  past.  He 
has  thrown  himself  back  into  the  Greek  world,  the  Greek 
stage,  the  strange  atmosphere,  the  scene  all  full  of  mingled 
gods  and  men,  the  majestic  fulness  of  action,  the  doubtful  or 
trivial  motive,  the  modes  of  conventional  comment  and  expla¬ 
nation.  But  he  cannot  put  himself  back  for  these  thousands 
of  years  into  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Pheraian  land.  His 
own  age  and  those  special  intellectual  tendencies  of  which  he 
is  himself  an  embodiment,  require  something  different  from 
him,  and  the  generous  effort  with  which  he  labours  to  piece 
together  the  broken  strands  of  that  thread  which  the  older 
dramatist  simply  ties  with  arbitrary  beneficence,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  the  book.  He  has  thus  shown  us  in 
the  most  vivid  manner  the  difference  between  his  own  moral 
standing-ground  and  that  of  Euripides.  In  revealing  the  one 
he  has  lighted  up  the  other.  Thus  the  first  aim  of  the 
book  is  thoroughly  accomplished.  It  is  an  exposition  by  con¬ 
trast,  and  as  such  it  is  completely  successful.  How  far  his 
second  great  aim  is  fulfilled,  and  whether  ^Ir.  Browning  has 
been  successful  in  solving  the  moral  problem  of  Alcestis,  is  a 
very  different  question,  and  one  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
give  an  answer. 

We  have  said  scarcely  anything  throughout,  and  we  have 
especially  refrained  from  quoting  Mr.  Browning’s  version  of 
the  text  of  Alcestis.  There  are  verbal  emendations,  no  doubt, 
which  might  be  made.  For  instance,  in  the  very  beginning, 
Apollo  is  made  to  apostro])hise  ‘  the  Admeteian  domes  ’ — surely 
a  most  infelicitous  expression,  and  one  which  suggests  to  us  the 
mere  trick  of  sound  which  must  have  caught  tbe  poet’s  ear. 
This  is  a  weakness  which  is  repeated  again  and  again  through¬ 
out  the  poem.  But  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  such 
small  verbal  flaws,  when  he  has  really  presented  to  him 
a  most  vivid  and  life-like  ‘  transcript,’  of  a  great  poem,  full  of 
all  the  spontaneous  force  of  an  original,  and  yet  true  to  both 
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form  and  substance  of  the  ancient  drama,  would  be  to  turn  the 
office  of  critic  to  a  very  poor  purpose.  What  he  has  here  is 
true  Euripides,  more  true  than  anything  he  is  likely  to  get 
elsewhere,  almost  the  rarest  work  that  is  to  be  had,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  poet  by  a  poet.  The  drama  is  true  Euripides — 
and  the  framework  in  which  it  is  set,  the  original  and  powerful 
exposition  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  is  true  Browning. 
We  do  not  think  our  poet  has  ever  been  more  happy  than  in 
his  vivid  pictures  of  the  three  great  figures  he  illustrates. 
Want  of  space  has  imposed  a  wholesome  restriction  upon  him ; 
he  has  been  compelled  to  be  brief,  and  no  man  can,  when  he 
pleases,  put  so  much  meaning  into  a  few  lines,  as  no  one  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  extend  a  story  into  more  convolutions  of 
detail.  The  brief  but  noble  picture  of  Alcestis — the  more  pro¬ 
longed  and  subtle  drawing  of  all  those  different  shades  of  feel¬ 
ing,  the  growing  convictions,  the  overwhelming  flood  of  sorrow 
which  make  and  mould  the  character  of  Admetus — and  the 
splendid  sketch,  all  glowing  with  life  and  colour,  of  Hercules, 
are  as  fine  as  anything  he  has  as  yet  done.  Never  has  his 
wonderful  skill  in  character  and  power  of  discriminating  its  dif¬ 
ferences,  nor  his  deep  reflective  consciousness  of  the  mysteries 
and  complications  of  human  nature,  shown  to  more  advantage. 
For  here  he  has  revealed  Avithout  exhausting — he  has  lifted 
the  curtain  from  a  heart  Avithout  peering  doAvn  into  its  most 
hidden  depths.  And  the  Avhole  poem  bears  about  it  an  im¬ 
pression  of  ease  Avhich  Ave  scarcely  recollect  to  have  found 
before  in  Mr.  BroAvning.  He  has  delivered  himself  Avith  less 
difficulty  than  usual  of  the  great  thoughts  Avith  which  he  is 
brimming  over.  If  he  still,  like  Demosthenes,  keep  a  few 
stones  in  his  mouth  to  cure  him  of  that  confusing  stammer 
Avhich  once  Avas  in  his  voice,  they  are  so  fcAv  as  to  make  little 
obstruction  to  the  full  torrent  of  eloquence  Avhen  it  breaks 
forth.  Those  difficulties  of  style  Avhich  so  many  readers  have 
found  fatal  to  their  appreciation  of  one  Avhom  fcAv  people  now 
refuse  to  acknoAvledge  as  a  great  and  real  poet,  bulk  less  largely 
in  this  volume  than  in  any  which  has  precqded  it.  These 
very  difficulties,  no  doubt,  are,  as  being  more  BroAA-ning  than 
Browning  himself,  esteemed  as  beauties  by  that  most  intimate 
and  inmost  circle  of  Avorshippers  Avhich  alAA^ays  does  its  best 
to  injure  a  poet.  But  they  are  a  continual  stumbling-block 
to  the  ordinary  reader ;  and  more  than  a  stumbling-block,  an 
offence  and  irritation,  to  many  excellent  judges  Avho  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  them  out  of  that  equanimity  of  impartial  listening 
which  is  the  only  fit  way  of  heainng  a  neAV  poem.  In  this  way 
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Mr.  B  rowning  has  erred  less  in  ‘  Balaustion  ’  than  in  any  of 
his  previous  works. 

AVe  have,  however,  accompanied  him  only  to  the  close  of 
the  drama,  and  that  is  by  no  means  the  close  of  his  poem. 
After  Euripides  has  been  wound  up  and  ended,  Mr.  Browning 
takes  the  golden  thread  of  j>ootry  into  his  own  hand  ;  and  striking 
a  different  key-note  altogether,  gives  us  over  again  the  story 
of  Alcestis  as  it  might  have  been.  It  is  a  story  a  great  deal 
more  satisfactory  to  the  moral  imagination,  if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression — an  ideal  tale  of  love  and  worth.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  original,  having  already  been  given  to  us 
by  several  |)oets,  including  Mr.  Morris  ;  and  the  softened  and 
sentimental  version  it  gives  of  the  great  tragedy  strikes  us 
« ith  considerable  surprise  after  the  stronger  repast  from  which 
we  have  just  risen.  Admetus,  in  this  new  rendering,  is  a 
patriot  king  of  the  highest  aims,  vowed 

‘  to  rule  thenceforth 
In  Pherai  solely  for  his  people’s  sake. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  noble  work  he  hears  that  he 
is  to  die,  and  hearing  of  it,  sets  his  mind  to  the  stern  necessity, 
but  yet  breaks  forth  with  a  somewhat  bitter  complaint :  All 
who  had  gone  before  him  had  lived  and  ruled  for  their  own 
ends — yet  they  lived,  and  he  must  die.  To  this  w’ail  Alcestis 
suddenly  answ'ers  with  a  burst  of  love  and  triumph — ‘  Nay, 
‘  thou  art  to  live  !  ’  and  relates  to  him  the  secret  bargain  she  has 
made  with  Apollo — how  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Avork  Avhich 
he  alone  is  able  to  carry  out,  she  is  to  sacrifice  herself,  Avhile  he 
at  the  same  time  joins  with  her  by  making  the  sacrifice  of  his 
happiness  for  the  sake  of  his  people.  ‘  So,’  she  says — 

‘  So  was  the  pact  concluded  that  1  die, 

And  thou  live  on,  live  for  thyself,  for  me. 

For  all  the  world.  Embrace  and  bid  me  hail. 

Husband,  because  I  have  the  victory  : 

Am,  heart,  soul,  head  to  foot,  one  happiness  !  ’ 

Admetus  refuses  with  ‘  a  passionate  cry,’  but  the  tvife  pleads, 
implores,  takes  him  by  surprise,  and  seeing  that  not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost,  dies  in  his  arms  then  and  there,  leaving  him  no 
time  to  think.  Here  is  the  issue,  sweet  as  the  story  itself  of 
this  refined  and  gentle  tale  : — 

‘  Therewith  her  Avhole  soul  entered  into  his. 

He  looked  the  look  back,  and  Alkestis  died. 

And  even  while  it  lay,  i’  the  look  of  him. 

Dead,  the  dimmed  body,  bright  Alkestis’  soul 

Had  penetrated  through  the  populace 

Of  ghosts,  was  got  to  Kore, —  throned  and  crowned 
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Tlie  pensive  queen  o’  the  twilight,  where  she  dwells 

For  ever  in  u  muse,  but  half  away 

From  flowery  earth  she  lost  and  hankers  for, — 

And  there  demanded  to  become  a  ghost 
Before  the  time. 

Whereat  the  softened  eyes 
Of  the  lost  maidenhood  that  lingered  still 
Straying  among  the  flowers  in  Sicily, 

Sudden  was  startled  back  to  Hades’  throne. 

By  that  demand  :  broke  through  humanity 
Into  the  orbed  omniscience  of  a  god, 

Sejirched  at  a  glance  Alkestis  to  the  soul. 

And  said — while  a  long  slow  sigh  lost  itself 
r  the  hard  and  hollow  passage  of  a  laugh  : 

“  Hence  thou  deceiver  !  This  is  not  to  die, 

If,  by  the  very  death  which  mocks  me  now. 

The  life,  that’s  left  behind  and  past  my  power. 

Is  formidably  doubled.  Say,  there  fight 
Two  athletes,  side  by  side,  each  athlete  armed 
With  only  half  the  weapons,  and  no  more, 

Adequate  to  a  contest  with  their  foe  : 

If  one  of  these  shoidd  fling  helm,  sword,  and  shield 
To  fellow — shieldless,  swordless,  helmless  late — 

And  so  leap  naked  o’er  the  bariier,  leave 
A  combatant  equipped  from  head  to  heel. 

Yet  cry  to  the  other  side,  ‘  Receive  a  friend 

Who  fights  no  longer  !  ’  ‘  Back,  friend,  to  the  fray  !  ’ 

Would  be  the  prompt  rebulF :  I  echo  it. 

Two  souls  in  one  were  formidable  odds : 

Admetos  must  not  be  himself  and  thou  !  ” 

And  so  before  the  cmbr.ice  relaxed  a  whit, 

The  lost  eyes  opened,  still  beneath  the  look  ; 

And  lo,  Alkestis  was  alive  again. 

And  of  Admetos’  rapture  who  shall  spe.ak  ?  ’ 

A  beautiful  idyll !  pure  imagination,  sweet  as  any  Utopian 
dream  ever  born  in  a  poet’s  brain — a  drama  in  which  all  is 
lovely  light  and  pensive  shadow — shadow  scarcely  lasting  as 
long  as  the  darkness  lasts  in  a  northern  midsummer  night, 
before  the  sun  breaks  out  again  in  the  ineflTable  glow  of  morn¬ 
ing.  But  how  strangely  different  from  Euripides !  The  soft 
vision  fades  like  a  thin  modern  German  fresco,  with  its  pretty 
colours  and  shadowy  forms,  when  placed  beside  some  grand 
unfinished  Michael- Angelo.  It  is  much  more  comforting  to 
contemplate.  No  gulf  of  unrevealed  and  unrevealable  emotion 
could  open  up  between  that  re-united  pair.  Their  new  life 
would  begin  in  even  a  sweeter  hannony  than  the  past.  Mutual 
generosity,  love  and  truth  had  been  proved  in  them  beyond 
ail  possibility  of  doubt.  And  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  mutual 
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so  would  be  tlie  joy  of  the  re-union.  The  suddenness  of  tlie 
action  saved  the  husband  from  all  possible  shadow  of  pusil¬ 
lanimity  in  accepting  his  wife’s  substitution,  and  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  her  return  saves  the  reader  from  too  much  strain  of 
anxiety  on  Admetos’  account.  It  is  all  beautiful  as  a  dreani-^ 
but  as  unsubstantial.  Turn  instead  to  that  other  wonderful 
picture,  painted  in  palest  monotones,  destitute  at  once  of  all 
modern  prettiness  and  of  all  satisfactory  moral  explanation, 
a  fragment  of  a  reality,  full  of  awe  and  ])aln — but  full  at  the 
same  time  of  a  terrible  truth.  A  world  of  curious  speculation 
is  possible  as  to  how  it  happened  that  the  Greek  mind  de¬ 
manded  no  elucidation,  but  was  content  to  accept  this  picture, 
either  from  want  of  j)erceptlon  of  all  that  was  implied  in  it, 
or  from  a  primitive  indifference  to  moral  problems,  and  content 
with  the  superficial  and  visible  arrangements  of  life  by  which 
on  the  whole  existence  is  made  bearable,  and  many  a  hopeless 
matter  is  put  right  by  the  gods ;  but  in  reality  the  difference 
between  the  Greeks  and  ourselves  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  aware  and  moved  by  this  necessity  for  an  explanation — not 
that  we  are  able  to  give  it.  For  the  modern  world  is  as  much 
below  the  level  of  this  Avonder  as  Avas  the  ancient ;  and  our  supe¬ 
riority  consists  only  in  an  uneasy  attempt  at  a  solution.  The 
very  attempt,  Avhich  is  of  liigli  and  continued  interest,  proves 
liOAv  mueh  more  daring  than  the  modern  Avas  the  ancient  j)oet, 
Avho  ventured  to  put  upon  record  the  mystery  he  saAv,  and  to 
leave  it  as  he  saw  it.  Thus,  after  all,  the  difference  Ave  so  much 
enlarge  upon  proves  to  be  a  difference  of  feeling  and  not  of 
insight.  We  have  more  curiosity,  more  anxiety  about  spiritual 
problems,  but  Ave  arc  no  nearer  a  solution  of  them.  The 
j»atrlot-king  and  his  self-sacrificing  bride,  even  in  Mr.  BroAvn- 
ing's  glowing  verse,  are  gliosts  in  comparison  Avith  the  elder 
and  less  ideal  figures.  What  a  revelation  is  that  Avhich  Euri¬ 
pides  makes  of  the  veiled  and  only  lialf-conscious  selfishness 
of  Admetus,  a  selfishness  evidently  accompanied  by  so  much 
amiability  and  even  affectionateness.  He  alloAVS  his  Avife  to  die 
for  him ;  but  then  hoAv  tender  he  is  to  her  down  to  the  very 
last  moment,  almost  persuading  himself,  not  to  speak  of  the 
bystanders,  that  he  is  the  best  and  most  loving  of  husbands, 
as  she  is  the  very  best  and  most  Avonderful  of  Avives !  How 
pious  and  reverential  he  is — hoAV  magnanimous  and  liberal — 
concealing  his  own  suffering  rather  than  disturb  his  friend; 
behaving,  in  short,  in  every  Avay  like  the  most  finished  gentle¬ 
man —  a  credit  to  everybody  belonging  to  him  !  It  is  only  when 
he  is  confronted  Avith  a  selfishness  ruder  and  more  rampant 
than  hi?  OAvn,  that  he  betrays  the  sharp  temper  Avhich  he  can 
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keep  so  perfectly  under  control.  And  then  how  fine  is  his  moral 
indignation,  his  virtuous  rage  against  the  father  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  die  for  him  !  Is  there  any  difficulty  now  in  identifying 
Admetus,  or  is  his  a  character  which  has  passed  out  of  human 
ken  ?  Pheres,  too,  is  as  real  and  genuine  as  if  he  had  taunted 
his  son  in  good  round  English  instead  of  classic  Greek  ;  and 
there  is  true  though  grim  humour  in  the  scene  between  them. 
And  while  these  are  so  true  to  that  humanity  which  in  its  essence 
scorns  all  distinctions  of  ancient  and  modem,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Greek  Alcestis — the  woman  who  dies  for  love  after  love 
has  been  killed  in  her  ?  Are  there  no  such  women  now  ?  Does 
it  never  happen  in  these  days  to  any  soul  to  see  through  and 
through  some  gentle,  amiable,  kind,  weak,  cowardly,  and 
tender  companion,  and  to  be  crushed  out  of  life  or  love  of  life 
by  the  vision  ?  That  inherent  gentle  falsehood  which  reaches 
the  very  deepest  depths  of  unveracity  by  being  unaware  of 
its  own  falseness — has  it  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  be  found  out  ? 
We  all  know  better  than  to  believe  so.  Patriot  kings  and 
devoted  brides  are  few  ;  but  are  there  not  both  men  and  women 
living  who  can  realise  what  that  stillness  of  despair  meant 
which  envelopes  the  Greek  Avife,  and  understand  her  reserve, 
her  severity,  her  strange  silence  to  the  man  for  Avhom  she  was 
about  to  die  ?  In  life  we  do  not  ask  hoAv  they  endure  it,  how 
life  is  possible  under  such  circumstances  ;  or  rather  we  do  ask, 
but  there  is  no  reply — and  neither  is  there  any  reply  possible 
to  the  mystery  of  ^Alcestis.  Xever  was  a  bolder  or  truer 
pictui’e  made  by  any  mortal  hand ;  its  boldness,  indeed,  is  as 
unparalleled  as  it  is  inexplicable ;  it  is  a  sudden  burst  of  reve¬ 
lation  afforded  to  the  old  poet  Ave  cannot  tell  hoAv  ;  a  glimpse  of 
heights  and  depths  Avhich  he  traces  for  us,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  give  a  reason  for.  One  moment  of  tremulous  insight  comes 
to  him — an  unaccountable  illiiinination  ;  and  then  the  softer 
veil  of  ordinary  marvels  falls  around  him,  and  himself  confused 
by  the  Avild  temporary  light,  he  flics  to  take  refuge  in  Avonders 
less  real  and  consequently  more  manageable.  Humanity  and 
its  mysteries  Avere  not  to  be  understood ;  therefore  Euripides 
hetook  himself  calmly  to  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  a  set  of 
authoritative  meddlers  beyond  the  reach  of  moral  laws.  His 
age  did  just  this  much  for  him,  that  it  never  questioned,  any 
more  than  he  himself  thought  of  questioning,  but  accepted  in 
perfect  good  faith  this  arbitrary  settlement  of  affairs. 

And  Ave  cannot  accept  it ;  here  lies  the  difference — not  that 
the  problem  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  that  any  ansAver  has  been 
found  to  it  Mr.  BroAvning  has  treated  the  question  as  truly 
according  to  his  age  as  Eurij)ides  has  done  it  after  the  usages 
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of  his.  The  modern  poet,  too,  has  made  one  last  desperate 
effort  to  re-arrange  Alcestis  in  the  ])lace  which  the  arbitrary 
intervention  of  tlie  god  has  compelled  her  to  resume :  but  we 
put  aside  his  last  version  of  her  tale  as  a  thing  scarcely 
worthy  of  his  genius,  and  return  to  his  noble  comment  uj)on 
the  original.  Here  he  has  taken  up  a  labour  greater  than  that 
of  Hercules,  and  Avorked  at  it  like  a  man.  He  has  done  all 
for  the  heroine  of  Euripides  that  mortal  can  do.  He  has  made 
an  almost  i>assionate  effort  to  drag  her  husband  up  to  her  level 
and  make  lier  and  the  reader  forget  bis  ignoble  weakness.  He 
has  put  him  through  a  process  of  reformation  elaborate  and 
anxious,  letting  slip  no  chance  of  improvement  for  him.  He 
has  brought  all  possible  influences  to  work — the  sudden  reality 
of  loss  Avhich  stuns  him,  the  sharp  fire  of  anger  Avhich  burns  away 
the  veil  over  his  eyes,  the  sense  of  void  and  vacancy  in  his  life, 
the  ‘  hateful  entry,  hateful  countenance,  of  the  widoAved  AA-alls.’ 
All  these  he  masses  together  Avith  subtle  touches  of  description 
and  accumulation,  labouring  to  Avork  us  up  into  a  belief  that 
the  slight  soul  of  the  man  had  groAvn  deep  and  true,  and  that 
his  OAvn  meanness  and  misery  had  become  intolerable  to  him. 
But  Avith  all  this  great  strain  and  effort,  Ave  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  ^Ir.  BroAvning  has  not  been  successful.  Admetus 
remains  Admetus  still.  It  is  not  easy  to  change  nature ;  and  the 
vehement  desire  Avhich  the  poet  has  to  do  so  is  often  attended 
Avith  A'ery  little  result.  Admetus  finds  out  that  the  price  he 
has  paid  for  his  life  is  a  very  heavy  price  indeed,  and  that  the 
existence  he  has  thus  secured  is  full  of  drawbacks  as  Avell  as 
advantages.  He  is  sorry  and  he  is  ashamed,  and  has  a  certain 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  come  through  the  transaction 
Avith  much  credit  to  himself.  But  this  is  not  reformation. 
Even  his  contrast  betAveen  the  fate  of  Alcestis  and  his  OAA'n, 
Avhich  Mr.  BroAvning  accepts  as  shoAving  a  real  sense  of  her 
virtue  and  his  OAvn  shame,  might  bear  a  much  less  amiable 
interpi'etation : — 

‘  Her,  indeed,  no  grief  Avill  ever  touch, 

And  she  from  many  a  I.'ibour  pauses  now, 

JtenoAvned  one  !  Whereas  I,  avIio  ought  not  live, 

But  do  live,  by  evading  destiny, 

•Sad  life  am  I  to  lead,  1  leani  at  last ! 

For  hoAV  shall  I  bear  going  indoors  here  ? 

Accosting  Avhoni  ?  By  Avliom  saluted  back. 

Shall  I  have  joyous  entry  ?  ’ 

Mr.  BroAvning  accepts  these  Avords,  Ave  say,  in  his  anxiety, 
as  proof  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Admetus ;  but  Ave 
cannot  agree  AA-ith  him.  To  us  it  seems  evident  that  at  the  best 
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it  is  his  own  suffering  which  is  the  only  thing  that  has  moved  liini. 
Somehow  or  other  (he  seems  to  feel)  it  is  his  wife  who  always 
has  the  advantage  of  him.  Even  when  the  world  supposes  she 
has  been  made  a  sacrifice  of,  is  it  not  he  Avho  is  the  worse 
sufferer  still — left  to  bear  grief,  while  she  is  past  all  grieving  ? 
This  is  not  repentance  ;  it  is  rather  the  last  stronghold  of 
selfishness,  and  shows  that  the  man  is  really  unchanged.  But 
Mr.  Browning  at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
has  reformed  him  and  made  him  fit  to  stand  once  more  by 
Alcestis’  side,  and  be  her  closest  companion.  We  do  not 
share  this  charitable  opinion,  but  the  conversion  is  as  good,  uo 
doubt,  as  many  a  one  which  an  anxious  wife  has  trusted  to, 
and  Avhich  has  passed  muster  with  the  Avorld. 

But  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  The  modern  poet,  with  his 
subtler  reasonings,  has  not  succeeded  in  bridging  over  that  gulf 
between  Admetus  and  Alcestis.  And  the  ancient  poet  has  not 
attemj)ted  to  bridge  it  over.  lie  has  left  it  as  human  problems 
have  to  be  left  so  often,  without  explanation,  a  revelation  of 
the  dread  gaps  and  breaks  that  come  into  life,  without  any 
suggestion  of  a  cure  or  even  any  strong  sense  of  its  necessity. 
He  goes  off  into  the  easier  arbitrary  world  of  gods  and  miracles 
with  a  light  heart,  ignoring  all  the  difficulties.  But  not  so 
Mr.  Browning.  To  him,  as  to  his  age,  it  has  become  the  chief 
of  wonders,  the  greatest  of  griefs,  that  such  a  mystery  should 
be  left  unsolved.  But  the  mystery  exists  and  baffles  the 
observer,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety.  It  is  a  difficulty  which 
with  all  his  intimate  and  universal  knowdedge  of  humanity  he 
has  not  been  able  either  to  harmonise  or  to  explain. 
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Aut.  X. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Local  Taxation.  1870. 

2.  Report  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Poor  I^aw  Board,  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  the 
Progressive  Increase  of  Local  Taxation,  tcith  especial  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Proportion  of  Local  and  Imperial  Burdens 
borne  by  the  different  Classes  of  Real  Property  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  comjiared  tcith  the  Burdens  imposed  tipeti  the 
same  Classes  <f  Property  in  other  European  Countries. 
March  1871. 

3.  Reports  from  the  iSelect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Malt  Tax.  1867,  1868. 

4.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  on  the 
Duties  under  their  Management,  for  the  years  1856  to  1869 
inclusive ;  with  some  retrospective  History,  and  complete 
Tables  of  Accounts  of  the  Duties  from  their  first  Imposition. 
1870. 

5.  The  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
R.  II.  J.  Palguavk.  London:  1871. 

^PllAT  the  Tory  party  should  have  discarded  its  former  ap- 
pellation  in  favour  of  the  term  Conservative  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  corres|K)ndin"  significance  in  facts.  It  was  essentially 
the  party  of  Authority  ;  it  has  become  the  party  of  Resistance 
to  Change.  Its  present  chief,  Mr.  Disraeli,  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  evinced  a  preference  for  the  older  designation, 
and  has  pointedly  described  himself  as  ‘  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
‘  i)arty.’  He  has  aspired  and  laboured  to  divest  his  following 
of  the  character  of  opposition  to  j)rogress,  and  to  rest  it,  as  our 
ancestors  would  have  said,  on  a  new  foundation,  or,  as  Ave  say, 
using  an  Americanism  Avhich  is  suggestive  of  less  solidity  and 
less  security,  on  a  ncAA'  platform.  In  spite  of  his  courage  and  his 
ingenuity,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  achieved  success  in  either 
attempt.  He  has  on  three  several  occasions  led  his  party  to 
victory  and  to  poAver,  and  induced  them,  by  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
longing  their  tenure  of  office,  to  consent  to  assume  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  party'  of  progress,  and  to  compete  Avith  or  to  outbid 
measures  they  had  Avithstood  Avhen  j^roceeding  from  others. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  succeeded  in  changing  the  principle  of 
his  party  ;  he  has  only  succeeded  in  shoAving  that  it  Avill  on  an 
occasion,  and  under  the  influence  of  temjitation,  sacrifice  that 
principle.  Still  less  has  he  succeeded,  like  Bolingbroke,  in 
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finding  a  basis  on  which  to  re-construct  it  more  substantial 
tlian  a  cloudland  of  high-sounding  phrases,  such  as  that  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Coningsby  ’  and  of  ‘  Sybil,’  of  ‘  Tancred  ’ 
and  of  ‘  Lothair.’ 

By  whatever  name,  however,  the  party  be  called,  it  has, 
especially  of  late,  courted  the  afiection,  and  presented  itself  as 
the  champion,  of  particular  orders,  classes,  or  interests,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  claims  of  the  nation  at  large.  Its  aj)- 
pearance  in  the  capacity  of  the  ‘  friend  ’  now  of  one  section  of 
the  community  now  of  another,  has  been  due  partly  to  its 
character  as  the  ])arty  of  resistance,  wliicli  renders  it  naturally 
the  protector  of  any  privilege,  title,  or  monopoly  of  which 
the  sanctity  is  profaned  by  the  advancing  footsteps  of  reform  ; 
partly,  and  even  more,  to  the  weakness  of  a  minority,  w'hich 
has  led  it  to  grasp  any  momentary  support,  and  to  watch  the 
chance  of  any  passing  combinations  with  discontented  malin¬ 
gerers  in  the  ranks  of  its  opponents. 

Two  important  bodies,  however,  the  Conservative  party 
claims  as  permanently  its  own,  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Agricultural  Interest.  Both  have  shown  sufficient  ten¬ 
dency  to  identify  themselves  with  it  to  give  ground  for  the 
claim.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  Church  if 
we  understand  thereby,  not  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
general,  but  the  clergy  and  those  their  lay  brethren,  of  whom 
Mr.  Walpole  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  type,  who  are  as 
ecclesiastically  minded  as  ecclesiastics  themselves.  For  some 
years,  Avhile  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  energetic 
churchmen,  under  the  influence  of  his  high  character  and 
inspiring  genius,  gravitated  towards  Libei’alism.  The  more 
stationary  jwrtion  of  the  clergy  and  their  lay  disciples  em¬ 
ployed  the  fatal  gift  of  voting  papers  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Dodson’s  Act  to  sever  the  connexion  between  jNIr. 
Gladstone  and  the  University.  Few  will  forget  the  shouts  of 
exultation  which  hailed  this,  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of 
the  Conservatives  at  the  election  of  1865.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  it  might  be  said,  slightly  parodying  a  well-known  line — 

‘  Weep  ye  may  full  well  for  Oxford,  let  none  dare  to  weep  for  him.’ 

The  short-sighted  victors  inflicted  almost  irreparable  injury 
upon  the  cause  they  thought  to  serve.  They  lowered  the 
claim  of  the  University  to  rank  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
intellectual  of  the  constituencies  by  deliberately  rejecting,  not 
for  the  first  time,  the  most  brilliant  of  her  sons.  They  loosed 
the  moral  hold  they  naturally  and  legitimately  retained  upon 
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the  most  powerful  statesman  in  ihe  country  so  long  as  he  sat 
in  Parliament  as  their  representative.  They  lost  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  to  the  Church  the  liberalising  influence,  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both,  which  he  as  the  member  for  Oxford  insensibly 
exercised.  Lastly,  they  contributed  in  no  slight  degree,  by 
banishing  the  one  Liberal  among  all  the  members  for  the  old 
Universities,  to  identify  the  Church  with  one  political  party. 

The  Irish  Church  contest  aggravated  this  last  evil.  Tliat 
upon  such  a  question  the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the 
country  clergy,  should  have  been  scared,  and  unable  to  take  a 
dispassionate  and  statesmanlike  view,  is  not  to  be  marvelled 
at.  Professional  zeal,  chivalry  towards  their  clerical  brethren 
in  Ireland,  alarm  for  their  own  position,  all  combined  to 
intensify  the  conviction  so  sincerely  entertained  by  many,  that 
an  act  of  injustice  and  of  spoliation  was  being  committed,  and 
an  injury  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Now, 
however,  that  the  Irish  Church  question  has  been  some  time 
dlsjK)sed  of,  is  it  too  soon  to  hope  tliat  the  flame  of  frenzy  and  of 
panic  it  kindled  may  subside ;  its  history  and  its  lesson  be 
studied  by  the  clear  and  steady  light  of  reason,  and  the  states¬ 
men  who  took  part  in  it  be  fairly  and  impartially  judged  ?  Nor 
should  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church  be  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  Government  has  carried  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  for  England,  highly  favourable  to  the  Church,  nor 
that  it  has  stood  between  them  and  Mr.  Miall ;  and  that  by 
both  these  steps  it  has  materially  compromised  its  popularity 
with  its  most  advanced  supporters.  Seriously  we  would  ask 
the  clergy  whether  they  think  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Disraeli 
a  better  churchman  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  or,  setting  aside  all 
considerations  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Establishment  would  stand  on  any  firmer  basis  if  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  were  to  accede  to  office  ? 

The  Established  Church  claims  to  be  the  national  Church  of 
England.  To  justify  this  position  she  must  show  herself  com¬ 
prehensive  and  tolerant  in  religious,  and  even  more  so  in  secu¬ 
lar  matters.  "We  would  invite  the  zealots  of  the  Establishment 
[;  to  examine  and  consider  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  The 

I  Established  Church,  if  not  a  corporation  properly  so-called,  is 

ij  an  institution  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  corporations.  The 

I  clergy  as  the  ministers  of  an  established  church  are  an  order  in 

the  State.  From  this  point  of  view  both  are  creatures  of  the 
State,  and  what  the  State  has  made  it  has  the  right  to  unmake. 
If  men  friendly  to  the  maintenance  of  an  Establishment,  but 
who  h(»ld  it  to  be  essential,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  but  to 
the  stability  of  society  and  of  the  empire,  that  our  government 

[i 
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should  on  the  whole  be  conducted  according  to  the  principles 
of  a  Liberal  policy,  find  that  the  organisation,  the  resources,  and 
the  position  of  that  Establishment  are  systematically  employed 
to  thwart  and  defeat  such  a  ];)olicy,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  them.  AVhat  that  choice  will  be  cannot  be 
doubtful,  and  the  Establishment  will  discover  too  late  that  by 
identifying  itself  with  a  party  it  has  abdicated  its  national  cha¬ 
racter  and  irrevocably  scaled  its  own  doom.  We  do  not  wish 
to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the  future.  It  may  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  of  modern  thought  and  modern  habits  of  life 
that  State  Churches  should  everywhere  disappear  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Free  Churches.  ‘  Parliament,’  prophesies  one  of 
the  personages  in  ‘  Lothair,’  ‘  made  the  Church  of  England, 
‘  and  Parliament  avIU  unmake  the  Church  of  England.’  Lord 
Derby,  if  our  memory  does  not  mislead  us,  said  not  many  years 
ago,  that  the  voluntary  system  would  be  prevalent  in  this 
country  in  the  next  century.  We  content  onrselves  with  say¬ 
ing  that  the  duration  of  the  Establishment,  however  strong  its 
legal  status  and  its  historical  position,  depends  mainly  on  public 
opinion.  It  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  fonnd  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  Establishment  in  bringing  religious 
teaching  and  religious  ministration  home  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  discreet  or  indiscreet  use  it  makes  of  the  van¬ 
tage  ground  it  politically  occupies.  The  political  dissenters,  who 
object  on  principle  to  any  establishment,  it  cannot  of  course 
hope  to  conciliate.  But  there  are  millions  w'hom  neither 
Church  nor  Dissent  reaches,  and  who  care  for  neither.  To  these 
the  Church  is  known  only  as  a  wealthy  corporation  connected 
with  the  upper  ten  thousand,  the  members  of  which  are  ever 
found  on  the  side  of  resistance  to  popular  claims  and  popular 
desires.  Such  a  state  of  things  demands  careful  consideration 
by  the  clergy  out  of  pure  self-interest.  It  demands  it  still 
more  from  a  higher  point  of  view’.  IIoav  can  they  hope  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  religious  mission  unless  they  remove  the  antipathy 
and  disarm  the  suspicions  of  those  they  seek  to  approach? 
Surely  it  behoves  them  to  Aveigh  avcU  the  satisfaction,  nay  the 
duty,  of  not  repelling  their  flocks,  against  that  of  recording  a 
•  vote  in  opposition  to  some  policy  of  non-intervention,  or  to 
some  measure  of  finance,  or  of  reform,  which  they  dislike. 

The  case  of  AA-hat  is  termed  the  Agricultural  Interest  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Church.  An  Interest  has  no 
political  or  legal  status  like  an  Order  or  a  Corporation.  It  has 
no  social  status  like  a  Class.  It  embraces  many  classes ;  nobles, 
landed  gentry,  yeomen,  peasant-proprietors,  tenant-farmers, 
skilled  and  unskilled  labourers.  The  term  is  an  expression  for 
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all  who  have  embarked  their  capital  or  their  industry  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  The  stake  they  all  have  in  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  draws  them  together  and  constitutes  them  an 
‘  interest.’  Interest  is  not,  however,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitution,  the  basis  of  party.  The  basis  of  party  is 
opinion,  or  according  to  Burke’s  definition,  ‘  Party  is  a  body 
‘  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavours  the  na- 
‘  tional  interest  upon  some  particular  princl])le  in  which  they 
‘  are  all  agreed.’  A  faction,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  body  acting  politically  in  pursuit  of  some  selfish  interest. 
The  rudimentary  form  of  representation  in  Europe  was  indeed 
that  by  ‘  Estates  ;  ’  but  our  representative  system  is  not  one  of 
gentry,  clergy,  peasants,  or  burgesses,  as  such.  Our  represen¬ 
tation  is  one  of  local  communities,  each  containing  a  mixture  of 
orders,  classes,  and  interests.  A  direct  collision  of  these  forces 
is  thus  avoided,  while  the  com})osite  nature  of  the  constituencies 
operates  to  retain  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
character  of  rejiresentatives,  and  saves  them  from  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  level  of  delegates  of  some  homogeneous  and 
unanimous  body.  The  contention  of  ^Ir.  Disraeli  and  his 
friends,  in  their  last  eftbrt  to  defeat  or  evade  a  reduction  of  the 
franchise,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  some  sense  a 
House  of  classes,  could  not  be  sustained;  they  themselves 
utterly  threw  it  over,  Avhen,  after  a  last  feeble  protest  in  its 
favour  in  connexion  with  the  ill-starred  ‘  ten  minutes  bill,’  they 
closed  with  household  suffrage  and  made  their  ‘  leap  in  the 
‘  dark.’ 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  there  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  more  or  less  legitimately  incline  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  compose  an  interest  to  attach  themselves  to 
one  party  in  the  State  rather  than  to  another.  Still  less  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  particular  questions  will  from  time  to  time 
arise,  "which  so  touch  an  interest  to  the  quick  that  the  ordinary 
run  of  its  members,  if  not  absolutely  justified,  can  scarcely  be 
expected,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  waiving  all  other  considerations  and  throwing 
their  combined  weight  into  the  scale  the  preponderance  of 
which  Avill  conduce  to  their  own  immediate  benefit. 

Let  us  then  see,  first,  whether  there  be  any  natural  cause  or 
fundamental  principle  that  should  j)ermanently  attach  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  as  a  body  to  any  one  political  party ;  secondly, 
whether  there  be  any  question  or  questions  pending,  which  so 
immediately  and  deeply  concern  it  as  should  induce  it  to  cast 
in  its  lot  for  the  time  being  with  such  a  party. 

The  bulk  of  the  landed  or  agricultural  interest,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  has,  as  a  rule,  been  Tory  or  Conservative.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  active  intellect  has  been  found  quite  as  much  on 
the  Liberal  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Moreover,  its  Liberal  wing 
has  always  embraced  a  large  proportion  of  those  who,  from  the 
value  of  their  possessions  and  their  social  rank,  had  the  greatest 
stake  in  its  prosperity.  Thus  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  the  country  found  in  Whig  nobles  and  Whig  landowners 
the  leaders  who  consolidated  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  secured 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  upheld  the  principles  of  tolera¬ 
tion  .and  of  political  liberty.  Time  and  experience  justified 
their  policy.  Liberal  opinions  grew,  and  country  gentlemen 
furnished  an  increasing  number  of  Liberal  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  accession  of  George  III.  and  his 
determination  to  rule  through  Tory  ministers  arrested  this 
salutary  progress.  The  parliamentary  ranks  of  the  Tory  party 
were  reinforced  by  a  fresh  array  of  those  ponderous  fox- 
hunters  described  by  Macaulay ;  men  politically  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  as  Squire  Western,  Jacobites  or  the  sons  of 
Jacobites,  who  h.ad  long  sulked  at  their  county  seats,  but  now 
came  forth  to  inaugurate  a  new  Tory  dispensation.  In  the  then 
state  of  society  and  of  education  it  was  natural  that  rural  mag¬ 
nates  of  the  ordinary  type  should  instinctively  sympathise  with 
the  party  of  authority  in  Church  .and  in  State.  Each  squire 
was  a  potentate  in  his  own  parish,  content  Avith  the  position, 
despising  new  men,  and  disliking  new  ideas.  The  tenants  and 
yeomen  followed  their  superiors,  partly  from  feudal  traditions 
and  habits,  perhaps  even  more  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  po¬ 
litical  knowledge  to  have  any  opinions  of  their  own.  If  in  time 
they  acquired  any  idea  on  such  subjects,  it  was  that  Avar 
brought  war  prices  for  agricultural  produce,  and  that  war  Avas 
a  Tory  institution.  Peasants,  villagers,  and  labourers  Avere  not 
enlightened  or  independent  enough  to  be  of  any  account.  The 
Reform  agitation  came  to  trouble  in  these  stagnant  waters. 
The  middle-classes,  not  only  in  the  toAvns  but  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  appreciated  the  measure,  and  Avere  stirred  Avith  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  bill,  the  Avhole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill. 
County  voters  asserted  their  independence  and  returned  Liberal 
candidates :  Tory  nomination  boroughs  did  likcAvise.  The 
Chandos  clause  renovated  the  power  of  the  landlords,  and  as 
the  Reform  impulse  died  out  it  Avas  succeeded  by  an  indifference 
favourable  to  Tory  influence.  The  next  ev'ent  that  roused  the 
agricultural  districts  and  directed  their  attention  to  politics  was 
the  battle  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  tenant  and  other  farmers 
became,  for  the  first  time,  heartily  and  actively  Conservative. 
They  rebelled  against  Liberal  leaders  and  Liberal  landlords, 
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they  ])ut  pressure  upon  Liberal  shopkeepers  and  dependents, 
their  hand  was  against  every  man  and,  as  a  consequence,  every 
man’s  hand  was  against  them. 

Their  course  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
If  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  experiment  of  Free  Trade 
Avas  made  ujx)n  them,  they  at  all  events  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  the  first  instance.  It  was  all  very  Avell  for  the  apostles  of 
Free  Trade  to  appeal  to  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  tell  the  farmer  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn  was  a 
(juestion  of  rent,  and  the  owner  that  rent  was  a  question  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  These  things  were  true,  but  they 
were  true  only  in  the  long  run.  Philosophers  and  doctrinaires 
are  prone  to  forget  that  when  they  operate  upon  flesh  and 
blood,  they  cannot  expect  to  find  it  impassive  as  an  inanimate 
object  or  as  readily  handled  as  an  abstract  proposition.  In  this 
instance  each  tenant  felt  that  he  might  be  ruined,  and  each 
little  owner  that  he  might  be  made  a  beggar,  before  the  long 
run  Avas  accomplished.  They  I’efused  to  be  comforted  by  the 
most  exact  demonstrations,  Avith  the  same  obduracy  as  a  hungry 
labourer,  Avhen  assured  that  the  only  cause  of  his  troubles  is 
that  the  supply  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  but  that 
the  balance  Avill  infallibly  be  adjusted,  and  that  ineanAvhile  he 
is  starving  in  strict  accordance  Avith  the  laAvs  of  economical 
science.  In  such  circumstances  the  empty  stomach  Avill  be 
apt  to  give  the  full  head  a  rough  ansAver,  and  the  jdiilosopher 
must  expect  to  run  the  chance  of  finding  his  reasoning  met  by 
a  knock-doAvn  bloAV  and  the  abstraction  of  his  purse. 

The  battle  of  Free  Trade  has  long  ago  been  fought  out  and 
settled,  and  the  trials  and  hardships  incident  to  the  struggle 
have  been  surmounted.  At  the  present  time  there  is  probably 
scarcely  one  landoAvner  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  not  one 
under  forty,  to  be  found,  Avho  does  not  scoff  at  the  idea  of  Pro¬ 
tection.  Faith  in  a  Protectionist  policy  survives  only,  if  any¬ 
where,  in  remote  villages  and  solitaiy  farmhouses,  just  as 
iVIacaulay  tells  us  the  creeds  of  the  Covenanter  and  of  the  Non- 
Juror  lingered  in  the  traditions  of  a  few  obscure  and  scattered 
families.  Many  circumstances  have  combined  to  modify  the 
habits  and  current  of  thought  of  those  Avho  constitute  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  The  lives  of  all  have  become  less  isolated; 
they  are  brought  more  in  contact  Avith  other  classes,  and  have 
a  AA'idcr  range  of  information.  The  tendency  must  be  more 
and  more  for  each  man  to  form  his  oAvn  opinions  rather  than 
to  accept  those  of  a  mass.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  squirearchy  are  likely  to  continue  Conservative, 
because  they  are  men  enjoying  an  assured  position,  and  seeing 
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no  liiglier  one  attainable,  witliout  exceptionable  abilities,  or 
exertions  such  as  comparatively  few  are  disposed  to  make. 
But  what  of  the  tenant  and  other  farmers  ?  They  have  become, 
or  are  in  process  of  becoming,  men  of  enterprise  as  keen  to 
make  money  and  to  push  their  way,  as  traders  or  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  political  activity  and  love  of  progress  have  con¬ 
stantly  proved  associated  with  intelligence  and  energy  in  the 
conduct  of  private  affairs.  This  view  receives  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  from  the  case  of  Scotland,  where  the  farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  the  most  independent,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  most 
Liberal,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  such  circumstances,  if  so  numerous  and  heterogeneous  a 
body  as  the  agricultural  interest  is  to  be  welded  into  one 
compact  mass,  it  can  only  arise  from  an  intelligent  consent  of 
opinion  that  public  duty,  or  private  advantage,  necessitates  or 
recommends  such  a  union.  There  appears  in  the  nature  of 
things  no  good  reason  why  owners,  occupiers,  tenants,  and 
those  they  employ  in  various  capacities,  should  be  of  one  mind 
in  politics  rather  than  all  fundholders,  or  than  all  concerned 
in  shipping  or  in  manufactures.  Is  there  any  question  now 
pending  which  so  immediately  affects  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  is  of  such  paramount  im|)ortance,  as  to  induce  men  to  sink 
all  independence  of  thought,  in  order  to  act  as  one  united 
body? 

The  principal  questions  now  pending  which  directly  concern 
the  agricultural  interest  are  six  in  number : — 

1.  Local  Taxation. 

2.  Administration  of  Affairs  in  Counties. 

3.  The  INIalt  Duty. 

4.  Laws  I’elating  to  the  Tenure  or  Ownership  of  Land. 

5.  The  Game  Laws. 

6.  Tenant-Right. 

Local  Taxation  has  of  late  years  superseded  the  Malt  Duty 
as  the  foremost  of  agricultural  wrongs ;  but  though  thus  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  coldly  looked  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  We  propose  in  the  first 
instance  to  examine  how  far  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  landed 
or  agricultural  grievance  is  correct.  We  must,  however,  at 
starting,  observe  that  the  information  concerning  Local  Tax¬ 
ation,  though  sufficient  for  our  immediate  purpose,  is  singularly 
imperfect;  and  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  expressed  in  a 
recent  article,  that  if  the  subject  is  to  be  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated  and  a  comparison  instituted  between  local  and  im¬ 
perial  taxation  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  the  two  over  all  classes,  a  Royal  Commission 
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is  an  almost  necessary  preliminary.  !Mr.  Goschcn’s  Report  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  doubtful  and  defective 
natime  of  even  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country.  When  he  attempts  to  com[)are  foreign  systems 
of  Local  Taxation  with  our  own  we  find  him  illustrating 
ignotum  per  ignotius.  The  writer  who  has  afforded  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  taxation  of  different 
countries  in  Europe,  M.  de  Parieu,  encounters  everywhere  the 
same  difficulty.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  ‘  Traite  des  Impots  en  France  ct  ii  I’etranger,’  which  we 
reviewed  in  this  Journal  in  April,  1870,  he  observes,  as  a 
caution  to  his  readers : — 

‘  SI  en  effet  tout  ce  qui  concerne  les  revenus  nationaux  tend  aujour- 
d’hui,  dans  toute  I’Enropc,  a  se  divulguer  et  a  se  produire  dans  des 
budgets  communiques  au  public,  la  taxation  locale  se  cache  au  con- 
traire  a  I’ombre,  et  il  suffira,  pour  expliquer  la  dilliculte  d’atteindre  les 
faits  qui  s’y  rattachent,  de  faire  remarquer  (juelle  place  restreinte 
tiennent  dans  nos  documents  officiels  les  ressources,  cependant  si  con¬ 
siderables  et  si  variees,  fournies  en  France  par  I’octroi,  les  centimes 
additionnels,  les  droits  de  voirie  et  de  places,  etc.,  aux  caisses  muni- 
cipales.’ 

In  this  country,  iSIr.  Palgrave’s  recently  published  volume 
on  ‘  Local  Taxation  ’  is  the  most  compendious  and  complete 
account  we  possess  on  the  subject.  If  the  information  as  to 
law  and  facts  at  home  and  abroad  were  much  more  complete 
and  trustworthy  than  it  is,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
anyone,  even  if  he  made  it  the  study  of  his  life,  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  peculiarities  of 
different  countries  as  to  be  able  to  compai’e  their  systems  of 
imperial  and  local  finance  in  any  but  the  most  superficial 
manner.  AVe  do  not,  for  instance,  see  of  what  possible  value 
a  mere  tabular  statement  of  the  amounts  of  taxes  derived  seve¬ 
rally  from  real  property  and  from  [)ersonal  property  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  can  be  as  an  indication  of  what  the  proportion  might  be 
expected  to  be  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  so  entirely  different.  Accordingly,  we  must  confess,  that 
we  attach  but  little  weight  to  that  jiortion  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
Report  in  which  he  contrasts  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  this 
and  in  other  European  States. 

In  England  and  AFales,  to  which  the  Reports  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article  almost  exclusively  apply,  and  to  which  we 
shall  limit  our  observations,  direct  local  taxes,  or  rates,  are  in 
theory  raised  upon  property  that  is  local,  visible,  and  profit¬ 
able.  Mr.  Goschen  at  page  87  of  his  Report  classifies  the 
different  kinds  of  property  thus  actually  burdened  as  follows : 
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lands  (including  tithes),  manorial  profits,  saleable  underwoods, 
dwelling-houses,  factories,  mills,  &c.,  coal-mines,  canals,  rail¬ 
ways,  all  other  property. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  direct  information  to 
be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  rates  derived  from  each  of  the 
above.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  this  head 
Mr.  Goschen  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Income-tax 
returns,  and  to  make  a  calculation,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
amount  of  rates  levied  on  each  description  of  property  is  in 
proportion  to  its  share  in  the  gross  annual  value  assessed 
under  Schedule  A.  From  this  estimate  it  results  that  the 
proportion  of  Poor’s  rates  (including  under  that  head  various 
other  rates  such  as  County,  Borough,  Hundred,  and  Police 
rates,  but  excluding  Highway  rates  and  the  modem  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Urban  Improvement  rates),  derived  fi’om  lands  and 
tithes,  amounted  in  the  year  1868  to  little  over  33  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  levied.  According  to  further  calculations  it 
appears  that  for  the  last  half  century,  at  least,  the  proportion 
borne  by  lands  and  tithes  has  been  constantly  decreasing. 
Thus  in  1826  they  contributed  69  per  cent,  of  the  above  rates, 
in  1841  52  per  cent.,  and  in  1852  46  per  cent.,  of  the  entire 
charge.  If  the  amount  of  taxation  had  remained  stationary, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  portion  of  the  burden  originally 
borne  by  land  would  have  been  shifted  to  other  classes  of 
property ;  but  the  aggregate  of  rates  levied  has,  as  is  well 
known,  largely  increased.  Is  then  the  amount  in  the  11.  now 
levied  on  land  greater  than  at  former  periods  ?  This  point  is 
carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  the  average  charge  in  the  \I.  on  the  total  value  of  rated 
property  for  all  rates,  was — 

s.  d. 

In  1827  3  8 

„  1841 . 2  7 

„  18G8 . 3  4 

In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  the  present  charge  upon 
land,  w'e  must  exclude  from  the  reckoning  of  the  last  of  these 
years  the  new  Metropolitan  rates  and  certain  District  and 
Improvement  rates,  all  created  since  the  year  1841,  and  which, 
as  is  apparent  from  their  nature  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  raised,  affect  house-property  only ;  the  account  will 
then  stand  as  follows ; — 

s.  d. 

In  1827  3  8 

„  1841 . 2  7 

„  1868  2  6i 
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Thus  the  actual  hurileii  on  land,  regard  being  had  to  its 
increased  value,  appears  less  now  than  in  the  favoured  year 
1841.  ]Mr.  (ioschen  exerts  himself  to  show  by  a  furtlier 
analysis  of  the  materials  at  his  command  that  even  as  regards 
the  older  rates  an  increase  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  taken 
place  in  the  towns  and  a  decrease  in  the  country ;  so  that  land 
in  fact  bears  even  less  than  the  last-mentioned  average  charge 
in  the  1/.  But  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  Report,  bapcd 
as  it  is  on  a  division  of  districts  into  rural  and  urban,  which, 
considering  the  intermediate  character  of  many  of  them,  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  is  of  a  less  satisfactory 
nature. 

The  calculations  we  before  referred  to,  although  avowedlr 
not  admitting  of  entire  accuracy,  suffice  to  make  two  points 
clear  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  1.  That  Local  Taxation  is 
not  at  the  present  time  exclusively  or  mainly  a  burden  on 
land.  2.  That  land,  thanks  partly  to  the  increase  in  its  own 
value,*  but  infinitely  more  to  the  multijdication  of  houses  and 
to  the  creation  of  railway'  and  other  proi)erty,  is  not  more 
heavily  burdened  in  proportion  to  its  ability  than  at  former 
periods  of  the  present  century'. 

Again,  local  taxation  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  constituting 
a  burden  on  real  property.  Mr.  tloschen  in  his  report,  though 
evidently'  aware  of  the  ei  ror  involved  in  such  language,  con¬ 
tributes  to  foster  the  idea  by  continually'  speaking  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  as  synonymous  with  rated  ju'operty'.  Such,  however,  is 
in  practice  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  distinction  is  in 
some  respects,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  a  material 
one.  According  to  the  estimate  we  have  already  cited,  while 
the  proportion  of  poor’s  rate  contributed  by  land  in  1868  was 
little  over  .S3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  levied,  that  con¬ 
tributed  by  houses,  or  rather,  if  we  apprehend  the  figures 
rightly,  by  buildings  including  factories,  &c.,  w'as  somewhat 
more  than  47  per  cent.,  and  that  by  railways  11  per  cent. 
Further  than  this  Mr.  Goschen  is  unable  to  carry  his  analysis, 
the  remaining  8  or  9  per  cent,  is  derived  from  ‘  all  other  priv 

*  It  appears  from  Mr.  Gosclien’s  Report,  p.  19,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  century  the  increase  in  value  has  been — 

Of  land  ....  28-88  per  cent. 

Of  houses  ....  3r)G'61  „ 

Of  other  property  .  .  .  1,727'72  „ 

In  this  statement,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  allowance  is 
made  for  apparent  increase  in  value  arising  from  the  adoption  of  higher 
assessments. 
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‘  pert}'.’  It  is,  however,  plain  that  buihlings  are  the  largest  con¬ 
tributors  of  any,  and  of  buildings  a  vast  proportion  is  held  on 
long  leases.  The  long  leaseholdei's,  being  in  fact  owners  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  or  annuity  to  a  superior 
lord  and  to  an  ultimate  reversion  of  the  property  to  some 
future  possessor,  pay,  beyond  all  doubt,  some  large  shai'e  of  the 
total  burdens  on  this  deseription  of  property.  What  that  share 
may  be  will,  in  each  particular  case,  depend  on  circumstances, 
especially  on  the  period  at  Avhich  the  lease  was  entered  upon, 
and  the  increase  of  old  rates  or  creation  of  new  ones  since  the 
(late  of  its  commencement.  Now  leasehold  property  for  a 
definite  term,  however  long,  is  not  real  but  personal  estate,  and 
subject  to  most  of  the  incidents  of  personalty.  Again,  real 
property  is  not  synonymous  with  rated  property,  for  much 
real  property  belonging  to  the  Government  or  to  charities  is 
altogether  exempt ;  mines  and  timber  are  not  rated  unless  in 
certain  exceptional  cases  to  the  highway  rate,  while  franchises, 
easements,  commons,  and  other  such  property  is  not  held  liable 
to  be  rated. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  consider  not  only 
the  kinds  of  property  liable  to  rates,  but  the  persons  upon 
whom  they  fall,  and  to  see  who  are  the  ultimate  ratepayers. 
We  will  first  advert  to  the  case  of  those  who  i)ay  rates  in  re¬ 
spect  of  houses  {ind  other  property  of  a  similar  character  before 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  question,  how  do  rates  levied  on 
agricultural  ])ropei*ty  affect  owners,  occupiers,  and  tenants  ? 
To  take  the  simplest  instance  first.  Where  the  owner  of  an 
existing  freehold  house  and  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
erected  lets  his  house  at  rack  rent  for  any  short  period,  the 
rates,  though  actually  i)aid  by  the  tenant,  constitute  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  rent.  The  only  exception  will  be  any  addition 
to  an  old  rate,  or  any  new  rate  imposed,  subsequent  to  the 
entry  by  the  tenant  into  his  agreement  and  not  foreseen  and 
allowed  for  in  stipulating  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid.  This 
will  be  the  general  rule,  on  the  princijjle  that  the  tenant, 
whether  he  occupy  for  profit  as  a  shopkeeper  or  simply  as 
an  inhabitant,  can  afford  to  give  a  certain  price  and  no  more 
for  a  certain  kind  of  house  in  a  certain  locality ;  and  the  owner, 
if  he  would  not  see  the  occupier  remove  elsewhere  and  have 
his  property  left  empty  on  his  hands,  must  submit  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rent  equivalent  to  the  rates.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
house  is  treated  as  an  improvement  made  upon  the  soil ;  there 
is  no  distinction  of  ground-rent  and  building-rent,  the  two  being 
merged  in  one,  compounded  of  the  interest  on  capital  ex¬ 
pended  and  of  tlie  natural  rent  of  the  land.  In  other  cases  the 
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ownership  of  the  house  is  something  totally  distinct  from  that 
of  the  site.  The  house  then  becomes  not  so  much  the  subject 
of  rent  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  as  of  the  profit  to  be 
made  upon  the  capital  expended  in  erecting  it.  The  builder 
will  not  build  unless  he  can  see  his  way  to  make  the  market 
rate  of  profit  on  his  capital,  while  the  owner  of  the  site  will  be¬ 
come,  in  fact,  the  receiver  of  an  annuity.  Upon  whom  will 
the  rates  in  such  cases  fall  ?  The  Keport  of  the  Committee 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article  answers,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  it,  that  the  rates  will  take  away  so  much  from 
the  natural  rent  or  lettable  value  of  the  land,  and  will,  as  a 
rule,  fall  upon  its  owner.  If  the  rates,  however,  be  so  higli 
that  the  builder  cannot  afford  to  offer  the  ground-landlord  rent 
enough  to  Induce  him  to  let  his  land  for  building  at  all,  then 
the  would-l)e  oceui)iers  must  consent  to  pay  dearer  for  their 
houses,  or  building  will  be  chocked  till  house-rents  rise  to  such 
a  figure  as  will  enable  the  builder  to  offer  the  ground-owner  a 
sufficient  rent.  In  either  case  the  rates,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
will  be  cast  ui)on  the  occupiers  or,  as  the  Committee,  following 
Mr.  Mill,  terms  them,  the  consumers  of  the  houses.  In  fact, 
in  the  instance  now  supposed,  the  rates  will  operate  upon 
building  as  did  the  old  tithe  upon  agriculture,  and  check  its 
develo])mcnt  till  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  be  pi’oduced  has 
reached  such  an  amount  as  will  not  only  afford  remuneration 
for  the  cost  of  production,  but  meet  another  and  further  charge. 
Such,  it  appears,  will  be  the  incidence  as  between  the  ground- 
landlord,  the  builder  or  owner  of  the  house,  and  the  occupier, 
of  rates  taken  into  account  at  or  before  the  building  of  the 
house.  What  of  subsequent  unforeseen  additions  to  rates? 
To  the  case  of  the  leaseholder  we  have  already  adverted.  lie 
will  always,  unless  he  sublets,  have  to  bear  the  excess,  and  so 
w'ill  any  other  occupier  diu’ing  the  currency  of  his  contract. 
Where  the  tenancy,  be  it  a  long  lease  or  a  short  term,  expires, 
the  excess,  where  the  ground  rent  is  a  fixed  annuity  and 
nothing  can  be  thrown  off  upon  the  ground-landlord,  must  be 
borne  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  unless  the  state  of  supply 
and  demand  for  houses  happen  to  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  above  we  believe  to  be 
true,  as  a  general  theory,  of  the  incidence  of  rates ;  but,  if 
ever  there  was  a  matter  to  which  the  saying  applies,  that  ‘  the 
‘  devil  invented  practice  to  confound  theory,’  it  is  this  one  of 
rates.  The  counteracting  influences  which  affect  the  rent 
w'hich  an  occupier  will  give  for  a  particular  house  are  so  in¬ 
finite  that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  innumerable,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  fact  in 
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a  given  case.  The  so-called  evidence  offered  to  the  Committee, 
whether  the  witness  was  a  poor-law  officer,  a  local  official,  a 
professional  surveyor,  an  owner,  or  an  occupier,  consists  almost, 
if  not  exclusively,  of  opinion  and  of  argument  occasionally 
fortified  by  quotations  from  the  works  of  speculative  writers, 
while  the  Keport  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  adopted  by 
the  Committee,  is  on  this  head  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  essay  such  as  might  appropriately  form  a  chapter 
in  a  volume  on  political  economy. 

The  rating  of  railways  and  of  mines  affords  further  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  complications  attending  this  branch  of  taxation. 
The  company  owning  a  railway  is  rated  in  each  parish  upon 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  lettable  value  of  the  land  it  occu¬ 
pies  in  that  parish  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  railway. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  impraeticable  to  define  the  true 
value  of  such  sections  of  a  line,  each  link  having  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  intrinsic  value,  and  also  a  value  as  forming  pai’t  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  chain,  the  assessment  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
rude  comjjromise  between  the  overseers  of  the  jiarishes  and  the 
owners  of  the  railway.  The  assessment  of  coal-mines  appears 
to  be  even  more  irregular.  The  rates  are  made  upon  the 
occupiers  and  are  ])ractically  subjects  of  compromises,  but  these 
are  so  various,  not  to  say  arbitrary,  that  mines  immediately 
adjoining  each  other  are  very  differently  charged.  Mines 
other  than  coal-mines  are  not  liable  to  rates ;  yet  the  owner  of 
such  a  mine,  if  he  reeeive  a  royalty  in  kind,  is  by  the  decision 
of  the  Courts  rated  as  an  occupier  of  land  to  the  extent  of  that 
royalty  ;  if  he  be  paid  in  money,  he  is  not  rated,  and  the  effect 
of  this  caprice  of  law  has  naturally  been,  in  great  measure,  to 
substitute  payments  in  money  for  payments  in  kind.  A 
metalliferous  mine  is  exempt  so  long  as  the  ore  is  extracted  by 
underground  labour ;  if  it  be  worked  openly,  it  is  held  liable  to 
rates  equally  with  any  quarry,  chalk-pit,  or  brick-field.  So 
strictly  is  this  arbitrary  distinction  adhered  to,  that  where  a 
part  of  one  and  the  same  mine  was  worked  opetdy  and  part 
covertly,  the  former  Avas  rated  and  the  latter  exempted.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  exemption  of  mines  has  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  original  xVet  of  Elizabeth,  defining 
the  properties  liable  to  poor’s  rate,  specifies  coal-mines.  The 
mention  of  coal-mines  Avas  construed  to  exclude  all  other 
mines ;  but  it  having  since  been  felt  that  this  exemption,  per¬ 
haps  originally  due  to  an  accident,  Avas  in  substance  unjust  and 
anomalous,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  carry  the  rating  of 
mines  as  far  as  ever  compatible  Avith  the  letter  of  the  laAV. 

The  rating  of  land  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  properties  Ave 
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have  been  engaged  in  ronsicleving.  AVliere  land  is  dealt  with 
on  commercial  i)nnci|)lcs,  the  rates  must  fall  on  the  owner. 
The  owner  will  obtain  the  best  rent  he  can,  but  the  tenant 
cannot  give  more  for  the  instrument  to  be  employed  in  his 
business  than  w’ill  enable  him  to  make  the  current  ])rofit. 
Lands  not  dealt  Avith  on  commercial  principles  may  not  fall 
Avithin  the  general  rule.  On  many  of  the  larger  estates  in 
England  farms  are  let,  generation  after  generation,  from  a 
customary  indulgence  at  rents  below  that  Avhich  from  a  mer¬ 
cantile  jtoint  of  view  should  be  obtained  for  their  use.  On 
such  farms,  the  tenants,  especially  yearly  tenants,  can  afford 
to  bear,  and  Avill  prefer  to  bear  in  silence,  almost  any  rates 
rjitber  than  provoke  a  revision  of  rent  by  applying  for  an 
abatement.  Where  Ioav  renting  is  an  established  ])ractice,  the 
rates  may  be  said  to  fall  upon  the  tenant.  This  class  of 
tenants  may,  hoAvever,  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  treating 
of  the  natural  incidence  of  rates.  So  far  from  having  any 
grievance,  they  arc  an  exceptionally  favoured  body  and  the 
last  to  haA'e  any  claim  upon  the  Legislature  for  any  redress  or 
alleviation  of  burdens.  Some  reasoners  have  thought  to  find 
another  exception  to  the  rule,  and  have  argued  that  OAvners 
and  occupiers  of  land  may,  to  some  indefinite  extent,  raise  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  and  throw  the  burden  of  rates  on 
the  consumer.  Considering  hoAv  entirely  different  in  their 
nature  rates  are  from  a  uniform  and  universal  tax  on  articles 
of  consumption,  Ave  do  not  admit  that  there  can  have  been  any 
foundation  for  this  hypothesis,  even  in  the  days  of  Pi’otection. 
The  only  Avay  in  Avhlch  rates  could  affect  the  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  AA-ould  be,  that  just  as  Ave  have  seen  they  may 
in  certain  localities  check  building,  so  they  may  retard  the 
development  of  cultivation  on  certain  lauds.  The  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  must,  hoAvever,  have 
reduced  this  effect  to  a  minimum. 

The  farmer’s  stock  in  trade  is  exempted  from  rating  equally 
Avith  that  of  all  other  traders,  though  it  seems,  through  one 
of  the  innumerable  freaks  and  caprices  of  the  laAv,  to  have 
originally  oAved  its  exemption,  in  part  at  least,  to  grounds 
peculiar  to  itself.* 

*  Tlie  peculiar  ground  for  the  exemption  of  some  portion  of  farming 
stock  Avas  thus  laid  doAvn  : — 

‘  If  one  kind  of  property  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  another, 
only  one  of  such  kinds  of  jjroperty  is  a  subject  of  the  rate.  Thus  cattle 
and  stock  on  a  farm  ncces.-ary  to  produce  the  profits  of  the  farm  are  not 
subjects  of  a  rate.’  (/*.  v.  Barkintj,  1  Bott.  ]>.  It,").) 

‘  But  if  they  produce  a  profit  separate  from  the  farm — as  cattle 
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The  existing  system  of  rating  ajjpears  so  favourable  to  the 
tenant-farmer,  that  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  do  rates 
concern  him  at  all  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  affect  him  for 
better  or  for  worse  pending  his  existing  contract  with  the 
landlord.  He  has  contracted  to  bear  the  rates  during  the 
])eriod  of  that  contract,  having  of  course  calculated  their  pro- 
i)able  average.  If  rates  by  good  fortune  or  good  management 
fall  below  the  estimated  average,  he  becomes  to  that  extent  a 
gainer ;  if  they  rise  above  it,  he  becomes  to  that  extent  a  loser. 
If  a  rate  be  abolished,  as  for  instance  the  Church  rate,  ho 
gains;  if  a  new  rate,  as  the  Education  rate,  be  imposed,  he 
loses.  Changes  in  the  area  of  rating,  changes  in  the  law  of 
settlement,  may  benefit  *tr  injure  him.  On  the  Avhole  it  can¬ 
not  be  questioned  that  the  practice  of  the  Legislature  of 
continually  adding  new  charges  to  the  rates,  has,  to  some 
considerable  though  indefinite  extent,  operated  injuriously  to 
agricultural  tenants ;  and  that  these  have  an  unmistakeable 
inducement  to  unite  with  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  resisting  the 
imposition  of  new  burdens 

Do  rates  affect  the  labourer,  is  a  question  to  be  asked. 
That  they  cannot  perceptibly  affect  the  price  of  provisions  we 
have  shown.  They  can  only  affect  the  labourer  remotely  by 
discouraging  the  building  of  cottages  or  other  suitable  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  working  class,  or  by  causing  them  to  be  built  of 
an  inferior  kind.  There  is  yet  a  view  which  we  mention  here 
lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  have  overlooked  it,  namely,  that 
the  heaviest  of  rates,  the  i>oor’s  rate,  affects  the  wages  of  the 
labourer.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  poor's  rate  did  not  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer  and  his  family  in  want, 
sickness,  and  old  age,  wages  must  be  increased  to  such  an 
amount  as  would  enable  him  to  make  this  provision  for  him¬ 
self  ;  else  the  number  of  labourers  Avould  be  reduced  by  death 
and  emigration  till  the  dearth  of  hands  forced  the  price  of 
labour  up  to  the  requisite  level.  The  point  of  this  argument, 
however,  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  existence  of  any 
legal  fund  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  as  tending  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  among  the  poor, 
and  throwing  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  rated  property 
a  burden  which  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  met  by  the 
employers  of  labour.  It  does  not  touch  the  question  we  have 

kept  for  sale  on  food  not  the  produce  of  the  farm,  .as  on  oil-cake,  &c. — 
they  become  a  subject  of  tlie  rate,  being  local,  visible,  and  profitable 
within  the  parisli.’  {R.  v.  JJroicn,  1  Bott.  p.  220.  See  ‘  Report  of  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  18  !.*],’  p.  239.) 
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been  engaged  in  considering,  viz.,  out  of  whose  pockets  are 
rates  now  ultimately  paid. 

The  tithe-owner  stands  in  a  disadvantageous  position  com¬ 
pared  with  his  brother  ratepayei’s,  because  he  is  compelled  to 
show  his  cards  in  a  manner  they  are  not.  The  tithe-commu¬ 
tation  is  a  known  and  ascertained  amount,  and  the  tithe-owner 
is  thus  entered  in  the  rate-book  at  the  full  amount,  whereas, 
assessment  committees  notwithstanding,  other  properties  are 
entered  at  less  than  their  net  annual  value.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  held  by  a  i*ecent  decision,  that  the  stipend  of  a  curate  is 
not  to  be  deducted  from  the  tithe  rent-charge  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  in  fixing  Its  rateable  value.  This  decision  has  re¬ 
versed  the  former  construction  of  law,  and,  at  all  events,  in 
extensive  or  populous  parishes  where  a  curate  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity,  appears  attended  with  no  slight  degree  of 
hardship. 

Two  schemes  have  recently  been  advanced  to  remedy  or 
palliate  the  grievances  of  those  who  complain  of  the  burdens 
of  Local  Taxation.  We  give  precedence  to  that  of  which  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  one  of  the  representatives  for  Devonshire,  is 
the  exponent,  and  in  Avhich  he  is  followed  by  the  herd  of 
county  members  of  Parliament.  Without  wishing  to  speak 
of  it  disrespectfully,  it  must  be  described  as  a  hazy  scheme. 
It  starts  by  assuming  that  all  local  taxation  is  levied  upon  one 
kind  of  property  only,  which  it  immediately  contradicts  itself 
by  describing  as  houses  and  land.  It  docs  not  distinguish  the 
nature  of  these  properties,  it  takes  no  account  of  others,  it 
ignores  the  difference  of  persons  upon  whom  rates  fall.  The 
argument  proceeds  as  if  agricultural  land  were  the  especial 
victim.  It  confounds  owners,  occupiers,  and  tenants ;  the 
rating  of  personal  property  with  the  transfer  of  local  burdens 
to  the  national  exchequer.  The  upshot,  however,  is  that 
local  charges,  as  to  some  of  which  it  is  argued  with  undeniable 
force  that  they  interest  the  whole  country,  or  at  all  events  all 
the  property  in  the  country,  as  much  as  that  limited  portion 
which  is  subject  to  rates,  should  be  defrayed  in  whole  or  in 
part  out  of  imperial  resources.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  points  to 
the  cost  of  j)auper  lunatics,  the  salaries  of  local  ptx)r-law 
officials,  the  Establishment  charges,  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  public  vaccination,  parliamentary  regis¬ 
tration,  the  maintenance  of  highways,  including  turnpike  roads 
as  trusts  expire,  jiolice,  and  all  charges  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  such  as  the  erection  of  gaols,  the 
salaries  of  coroners,  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  The 
total  annual  amount  of  the  charges  indicated  rises  in  round 
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numbers  to  7,000,000/.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  member 
for  Devonshire  suggests  the  shifting  of  only  part  of  some 
among  them,  the  height  of  his  aspiration  appears  to  be  a 
transfer  of  about  6,000,000/.  from  local  to  imperial  taxation. 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  squires,  tenant-farmers,  free¬ 
holders,  chambers  of  agriculture,  and  farmers’  clubs,  are 
invited  to  support,  and  which  in  great  measure  they  do 
support.  That  the  proposed  removal  of  this,  or  of  any  con- 
sideral>le  amount  of  rates,  would  benefit  the  owners  of  rated 
property,  and  among  them  the  owners  of  land,  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  How  would  it  benefit  the  agricultural  tenant  ?  It 
would  give  a  short  relief  to  the  tenant  under  a  lease  till  his 
lease  expired;  it  would  give  a  momentary  respite  to  the 
yearly  tenant  or  tenant  at  will  till  a  readjustment  of  his  rent, 
whicli  would  follow  the  more  promptly  the  larger  the  remission 
of  rates.  But  there  remains  a  further  and  inevitable  question 
which  the  bucolic  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  asked  itself, 
llow  is  the  load  thus  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  provided  for  ?  If  the  amount 
transferred  be  defrayed  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  income- 
tax,  or  out  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  the  tenant- 
farmer  will  find  that  he  has  substituted  taxes  which  he  docs 
pay  for  rates  Avhich  he  does  not.  Landowners  and  other  rate¬ 
payers,  or  rather,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  uncouth 
word  to  distinguish  those  who  ultimately  pay  rates  from  those 
who  advance  them  in  the  first  instance,  rate-bearers,  will  gain  by 
the  substitution  of  a  tax  which  they  share  with  others  for  rates 
which  fall  upon  them  exclusively.  The  change  is,  however, 
not  unattended  with  danger  for  some  of  these  rate-bearers. 
Real  estate,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  free  from  probate- 
duty,  and  pays  a  light  legacy  or  succession  duty.  Already 
this  distinction  is  looked  ui)on  with  an  eye  of  envy  as  an 
undue  privilege.  Any  considerable  transfer  of  local  burdens 
will  infallibly  raise  the  question  whether  this  difterence  should 
be  suftered  to  continue,  and  would  not  improbably*  result  in 
the  extension  of  probate  and  full  succession  duty  to  real  estate. 
AVhat  this  burden  would  amount  to  we  Avill  not  venture  to 
say.  We  have  heard  it  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,000,000/. 
This  exchange  would,  as  far  as  it  went,  neutralise  the  benefit 
of  the  relief  from  rates  to  the  ]>ropcrties  affected  by  it.  It 
would  not  of  course  touch  farm-tenants.  It  would  fall  upon 
owners,  but  not  upon  all  owners.  Those  undying  Struldbrugs, 
corporate  bodies,  would  bo  relieved  of  rates,  and  would  escape 
the  retribution,  the  weight  of  which  would  tall  upon  the 
estates  of  mortal  owners.  Again,  leaseholds  are  personal 
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estate,  and  as  sucli  can  be  put  as  regards  probate  duty  in  no 
worse  position  than  tliey  already  occupy,  and  thus  to  those 
who  are  practically  the  owners  of  a  large  amount  of  house- 
property  the  transfer  would  probably  prove  a  clear  gain. 

Landowners  run  another  risk  not  to  be  despised  in  their 
eagerness  to  throw  off  local  taxation,  namely,  that  they  may 
arouse  a  demand  for  a  new  land-tax.  The  fortunes  of  the  old 
land-tax  are  fully  narrated  in  the  history  of  the  duties  under 
the  man.agement  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  their  report.  They  are  in¬ 
structive  and  full  of  warning.  The  land-tax  was  in  its  origin 
a  substitute  for  the  ancient  subsidy  which  was  raised  upon  the 
people  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  property.  By 
Acts  passed  iu  1692  and  1697  a  more  etficient  taxation  was 
established,  by  means  of  what  was  in  fact  an  income  and  pro¬ 
perty-tax,  of  which  personalty  -was  at  least  as  fully  the  object 
as  realty.  By  the  last  of  these  Acts,  w’hich  ■was  annually 
renewed  for  a  century,  the  counties  were  assessed  to  a  yearly 
charge  in  certain  quotas,  the  proportions  of  w’hich  remained 
fixed.  This  charge  was  further  apportioned  by  Commissioners 
among  the  parishes  composing  each  county.  Personal  pro¬ 
perty  succeeded  with  the  same  good  fortune  as  attended  it  in 
regard  to  local  taxation,  and  probably  for  similar  reasons, 
in  gradually  escaping  from  this  imperial  tax.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that  in  iMr.  Pitt’s  time  the  tax  had  dwindled  into 
nothing  but  an  impost  upon  land.  Still,  after  the  passing  of 
that  Minister’s  Act  for  the  redemption  of  this  charge,  the 
duty  on  personal  estate  continued  to  be  annually  voted  down 
to  the  year  1833,  when  the  form  was  put  an  end  to.  The 
parochial  charge  upon  land  has,  moreover,  long  since  crystal¬ 
lised  into  a  rent-charge  upon  ])articular  estates.  Thus  the 
property  and  income-tax  of  William  III.  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  defunct  as  the  old  subsidy  ■which  it  superseded. 
The  name  of  land-tax,  however,  survives ;  it  is  a  name  musical 
in  the  ears  of  all  those  who  have  not  inherited  or  invested 
their  capital  in  the  shai)e  of  land.  It  is  plausible  and  telling 
to  point  out  to  popular  assemblies  that  the  surviving  partial 
and  anomalous  rent-charge  does  not  correspond  to  its  name, 
and  that  land  in  bygone  days  contributed  in  a  larger  pro 
portion  to  the  imperial  exchequer ;  Avhat  amount  of  other 
property  was  then  in  being  platform  orators  stay  not  to  iii- 
quire.  Altogether  it  seems  to  us  that  some  of  those  who  are 
among  the  foremost  followers  of  Sir  ^lassey  Loj)e3  had  better 
pause,  and  ‘  think  once,  think  twice,  nay  even  think  thrice,’ 
before  they  challenge  an  issue  in  which  they  arc  pretty  sure  to 
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lose  as  nnich  as,  and  may  possibly  lose  a  great  deal  more  than, 
they  gain. 

The  second  of  the  remedial  schemes  to  meet  the  complaints 
of  the  iniquity  of  local  taxation,  as  it  now  exists,  is  that  em¬ 
bodied  in  ^Ir.  Goschen’s  bills  of  last  year.  Mr.  Goschen  would 
extend  the  liability  for  rates  to  all  that  local  property  which 
appears  to  have  hitherto  escaped  rather  from  accident  or  caprice 
of  law  than  from  any  sound  reason.  He  would  thus  embrace 
mines,  timber,  estates  belonging  to  Government  and  to  charities, 
game,  and  various  kinds  of  hereditaments  now  exempt.  He 
would  rate  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  mansions  on  a  scale 
more  nearly  representing  their  intrinsic  value  than  the  present 
assessment.  He,  moreover,  proposed  to  divide  the  [)ayment  of 
rates  between  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  making  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  income-tax,  illegal  for  the  former  to  contract  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  liability  thus  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  This 
system  of  divided  rates  obtains  largely  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  both  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
process  of  introducing  it  into  England  would,  no  doubt,  like 
the  transition  from  the  old  calendar  to  the  new — like  a  change 
to  a  decimal  coinage,  or  a  uniform  settle  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures — be  attended  with  no  small  amount  of  temporary  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  In  the  case  of  leases,  indeed,  the  drawback 
of  interfering  with  express  contracts  was  considered  so  great  | 

that  an  exception  in  their  favour  was  inserted  in  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  Goschen’s  scheme  has  been  severely  criticised  as  a  mere 
shuffling  of  the  cards.  It  was  little  more,  so  it  was  said,  than 
a  re-distribution  of  the  same  load  among  the  present  bearers,  i 

while  as  regards  the  tenants  it  was  declared  to  be  illusory.  ; 

Closer  investigation  would  show  that  it  offers  more  real  and  j 

substantial  benefit  to  the  majority  of  those  concerned  than  that 
put  forward  by  the  County  Members.  The  scheme  of  these 
last  is  no  doubt  at  first  sight  alluring.  It  intimates  to  the 
owners  of  property,  ‘  All  rates,  under  all  circumstances,  fall 
‘  upon  rents ;  here  is  a  relief  to  you  from  a  burden  of  so  many 
^  millions.’  To  the  tenants  it  whispers,  ‘  All  rates  are  borne  , 

‘  by  you  ;  you  know  it  to  your  cost,  for  you  are  the  men  who 
‘  pay  them ;  here  are  so  many  millions  for  your  pockets.’  In 
both  owners  and  tenants  it  finds  willing  and  confiding  listeners ; 
for,  as  a  rule,  each  owner  and  tenant  believes  with  implicit 
faith  that  upon  him  alone  falls  the  entire  burden,  and  he  feels  1 

proportionately  discontented  and  aggrieved.  The  scheme  is  j 

nevertheless  delusive.  The  tenant  can  gain  next  to  nothing 
by  it ;  nay,  will  probably  lose  by  the  substitution  of  taxes  for 
rates.  The  private  owner  will,  for  a  gain  of  uncertain  amount. 
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raise  dormant  questions,  and  set  a  ball  rolling  which  may  roll 
he  knows  not  how  far,  and  grow  to  he  knows  not  what  bulk  in 
its  progress.  The  only  sure  gainers  will  be  corporate  bodies, 
commercial  companies,  building  speculators,  and  house-lease¬ 
holders.  In  short,  under  Sir  Massey  Lopes’s  banner  the 
tenant-farmer  is  fighting  for  a  shadow,  Avhile  the  landowner  is 
agitating  for  the  benefit  not  so  much  of  himself  as  of  others 
with  whom  he  has  but  scant  sympathies. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  plan  would,  in  the  first  place,  destroy  the  im¬ 
aginary  grievance  nursed  by  the  tenant,  that  he  alone  bears 
the  load  of  rates.  It  would,  moreover,  be  to  him  of  more  real 
benefit  than  the  rival  scheme.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  Avould,  bv 
removing  some  portion  of  the  total  amount  of  rates,  save  the 
tenant  from  the  temjwrary  burden  of  an  unexpected  increase, 
so  far  as  that  portion  is  concerned.  Mr.  Goschen  would  save 
him  from  one  half  of  such  an  increase  uj)on  the  total  amount  of 
rates.  It  would  put  him  in  a  more  favourable  position  for 
negotiating  with  his  landloi’d  when  the  time  came  round  for  a 
re-adjustment  of  his  rent.  Owners  of  rated  property  would 
no  doubt  lose  whatever  the  tenants  gained  ‘by  a  division  of 
rates.  Such  owners  would,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  body  gain 
by  the  introduction  of  other  property  to  share  their  burdens. 
Small  ownei*s  would  secure  a  further  gain  by  the  proposed 
higher  assessment  of  the  mansions  and  domains  of  their  wealthier 
neighbours.  Lastly,  neither  owners  nor  tenants,  whatever 
their  gain  might  be,  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
called  upon  in  consequence  to  contribute  a  larger  amount  of 
im])erial  taxation. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  Local 
Taxation,  both  because  of  the  ])rominence  that  it  has  of  late 
acquired,  and  in  the  hope  to  dispel  some  of  the  atmosphere  of 
confusion,  delusion,  and  illusion  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
We  feel,  however,  that  we  may  be  asked  the  stock  question. 
Is  property,  the  rateable  value  of  which  is  only  100,000,000/., 
exclusively  to  bear  in  silence  an  annual  burden  of  upwards  of 
.30,000,000/.  for  objects  of  national  interest ;  if  not,  what  relief 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  its  owners  ?  The  answer  must  be,  that 
after  deducting  from  the  above-named  amount  the  produce  of 
indirect  local  taxation,  the  proceeds  of  local  public  property, 
loans.  Government  contributions,  and  various  miscellaneous 
receipts,  it  wdll  be  found  that  the  sum  raised  by  direct  local 
taxation,  i.e.  by  rates,  amounts  to  something  over  16,000,000/., 
or  little  more  than  half  the  total  burden.  This  amount  must  be 
again  reduced  by  4,000,000/.  or  4,500,000/.  for  improvement 
rates,  principally  levied  in  towns,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
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as  investments  for  the  benefit  of  the  property  on  which  they 
are  charged.  Of  the  remaining  11,500,000/.  or  12,000,000/., 
we  may  say  that  the  larger  portion,  from  8,500,000/.  to 
9,000,000/.,  is  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  poor,  for  high¬ 
way  rates,  and  for  the  old  county  and  borough  rates ;  the  small 
portion,  3,000,000/.  or  3,500,000/.,  is  applied  for  the  modern 
police  in  town  and  in  country,  for  w'hat  may  be  called  the 
humanities  or  refinements  of  the  poor-law,  the  maintenance  of 
lunatics  as  a  distinct  class  of  paujjers,  vaccination,  salaries,  and 
other  charges  fixed  or  required  by  the  Central  Government  in 
connexion  with  various  public  matters.  Of  the  first  and  lai’ger 
portion  of  this  entire  group  of  rates,  some  at  least  are  imposed 
for  objects  of  national  concern.  The  poor  s-rate  itself  is  such, 
whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  the  ])rovision  made  by  a  Christian 
and  civilised  community  in  its  collective  capacity  for  the  relief 
of  extreme  human  suffering,  or  as  an  insurance  effected  in  the 
interest  of  property  and  of  peaceful  industry  against  the  risks 
to  be  apprehended  from  those  prompters  to  mischief — hunger 
and  despair. 

At  the  same  time  these  are  ancient  liabilities,  subject  to 
which  estates  have  been  acquired  by  descent,  purchased, 
created,  or  improved.  The  case  of  the  second  and  smaller 
])ortion  is  widely  different.  They  are  also — many,  if  not  all  of 
them — burdens  for  national  objects ;  but  they  are  of  recent 
invention  and  creation.  There  appears  no  reason  for  charging 
them  upon  the  rate-bearers  rather  than  upon  every  other  class 
of  the  community,  except  the  convenience  of  collection,  and 
that  economy  in  expenditure  Avhich  may  be  secured  by  local 
management  where  the  Central  Govei’nment  leaves  a  discretion 
to  local  authorities.  All  classes  of  rate-bearers  have  a  right  to 
protest  against  being  exclusively  called  upon  to  defray  such 
charges.  The  tendency  to  do  away  Avith  tolls  and  other  indi¬ 
rect  local  taxes,  and  to  substitute  increased  rates,  has  been 
adverted  to.  A  still  greater  menace  to  rated  property  is  to  be 
found  in  the  standing  temptation  ])resented  to  Finance  Minis¬ 
ters  to  lighten  their  budgets  by  throAving  public  burdens  upon 
local  rates.  The  risk  is  at  present  aggravated  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Opi)osi- 
tion,  having  both  served  as  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  are 
imbuetl  Avith  the  spirit  of  that  office,  and  disposed — Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  especially — rather  to  seek  safeguards  against  national 
extravagance,  than  to  regard  the  feelings  or  interests  of  the 
rate-bearers. 

Governments  have  before  noAv,  Conservative  Governments 
especially,  talked  in  a  vague  AV’ay  of  a  revision  of  burdens. 
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Since  the  clays  of  Sir  Kohert  Peel,  however,  we  believe  that 
no  Government  has  proposed  any  sul)stantial  relief  to  the  rate- 
bearers,  except  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  course 
of  last  session.  He  proposed  to  surrender  the  house-tax,  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,200,000/.  a  year,  to  local  authorities  in  aid  of  rates. 
The  course  proposed  did  not  find  much  favour,  nor  can  we 
think  that,  however  ingenious,  it  was  a  desirable  one  eitlier  for 
the  Government  or  the  rate-bearers.  Infallibly,  before  many 
yeai’s  had  elapsed,  each  party  would  ha^'e  forgotten  the  con¬ 
cession,  or  would  accuse  the  other  of  forgetting  it.  The 
rate-beai’ers  would  renew  their  clamour,  that  all  rates  were 
charged  upon  their  property  only.  The  Government  would, 
in  its  first  difficulty,  be  tempted  to  lay  a  duty  on  so  fair 
and  reasonable  a  subject  for  taxation  as  houses,  under  some 
new  name  or  on  some  new  plea.  Xor  did  the  scheme  hit  the 
mark  to  be  aimed  at,  or  satisfy  the  demand  tliat  called  it  forth. 
The  relief  afforded  would  have  been  most  partial,  as  it  would 
have  enured  especially  to  the  benefit  of  particular  classes  of  rate¬ 
payers,  leaving  others  subject  to  the  same  charges,  as  un¬ 
assisted  as  before.  It  gave  a  gigantic  boon  substantially  to  the 
urban  ratepaycre,  in  regard  to  whom  Mr.  Goschen  himself  had 
in  his  lleport  elaborately  proved:  1.  That  the  bulk  of  their 
modern  rates  were  imposed  for  purposes  beneficial  to  them¬ 
selves.  2.  That  their  rates  falling,  in  some  indefinite  but  large 
proportion,  not  upon  the  owners,  but  also  upon  the  occupiers 
of  houses,  were  accordingly  distributed  over  and  borne  by  in¬ 
come  derived  from  all  kinds  of  sources  ;  and  thus  the  rates  of 
all  others  the  least  open  to  the  charge  of  unfairness.  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  whereas  the  townsman  pays  rates  only  on 
the  value  of  his  dwelling,  or  at  most  on  that  of  the  shop  or 
building  in  which  he  conducts  his  business,  the  countryman 
pays,  not  only  upon  his  dwelling,  but  upon  the  property  from 
which  he  derives  the  income  that  enables  him  to  occupy  it,  so 
that  a  charge  of  l.v.  in  the  1/.  represents  a  far  heavier  tax  upon 
the  latter  than  upon  the  former. 

By  its  proposal  to  surrender  the  house-tax  the  Government 
has  distinctly  admitted  that  the  rate-bearers  are  entitled  to 
some  relief  from  national  funds.  That  x’elief  should  be  given 
in  the  way  which  will  bring  it  most  directly  home  to  the  points 
held  to  require  it,  namely,  by  contributions  in  aid  of  specific 
rates  from  the  Exchequer.  We  especially  direct  attention  to 
certain  modern  rates  which  are  imposed  for  general  purposes, 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  under  Government  supervision; 
such  are  the  provision  for  lunatics,  the  support  of  an  adequate 
police  force,  and  those  connected  with  prisons  and  with  the 
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ailininistration  of  justice.  AVe  would  add  our  opinion  that  the 
entire  cost  of  tlie  Militia,  especially  since  that  branch  of  the 
service  has  by  the  Army  Regulation  Act  of  last  session  as¬ 
sumed  less  of  a  local  and  more  of  a  national  character,  should 
he  defrayed  by  the  Government.  Reasonable  contributions  in 
aid  of  these,  or  some  of  these  objects,  would  meet  the  equity  of 
the  case  without  sacrificing  local  management  and  local  thrift ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  would  obviate  that  demand  for  a  revision 
of  both  imperial  and  local  taxation,  which  aims  at  attaining 
some  impossible  perfection  in  their  apportionment. 

The  question  of  Local  Self-Government  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  Local  Taxation.  Everywhere  outside  the 
limits  of  municipal  towns,  the  former  is  as  anomalous  and  as 
rude  as  the  latter.  Parish  vestries,  where  not  modified  by 
statute,  are  remains  of  the  most  primitive  and  clumsy  form  of 
free  government,  that  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  meet  to  transact  public  business  in  person.  The  old 
intermediate  divisions  between  the  parish  and  the  county,  the 
hundreds,  are  practically  defunct.  The  affairs  of  counties  are 
conducted  by  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  a  rural  House  of  Lords  armed  with  the  power  of  the  purse. 
With  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  local  boards  under 
the  Public  Health  or  the  Local  Government  Act,  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  are  confined 
to  boards  of  guardians  and  highway  district  boards,  all  created 
for  limited  and  definite  purposes.  This  lack  of  self-government 
is  not  only  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution, 
but  it  is  a  missing  link  in  our  political  training  and  education 
of  the  people,  and  constitutes  a  Aveak  point  in  the  substructure 
upon  which  national  self-government  reposes.  Were  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  at  the  present  time  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
rural  householder  or  peasant,  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  no 
preliminary  training  to  fit  him  to  make  an  independent  and 
judicious  use  of  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  desirable  that  the 
extension  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  should  be  preceded 
by  the  introduction  of  more  complete  local  representation. 
Foreigners  view  with  amazement  the  fact  that  our  municipal 
institutions  are  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  towns.  M. 
Dupont- White,  a  French  writer  of  distinguished  ability  and 
much  research,  is  struck  with  our  system  of  county  govern¬ 
ment  : — 

‘  Le  juge  de  paix,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  a  le  vote  de  Timpot  local. 
‘  II  n’est  pas  I’clu  des  populations  et  il  ne  laisse  pas  que  de  les 
‘  taxer  !  Qui  se  serait  attendu  a  cela  dans  un  pays  libre  et  oil 
‘  la  liberte  signifia  toujours  impot  consenti!^ 
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Messrs.  Fisco  and  Van  der  Straeten,  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  to  M.  Frere-Orban,  the  reformer  of  Belgian 
local  finance,  ujx)n  Local  Administration  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  ofter  the  true  explanation  of  the  existing  state  of  things:— 

‘  Les  institutions  locales  remontent,  tant  pour  le  fond  que 
‘  |)our  la  forme,  a  la  pcriode  feodale,  et  n’ont  subi  depuis  lors 
‘  que  pen  de  changements  dans  leurs  bases  essentielles.’ 

Such  wore  not  the  local  institutions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
among  whom  Conservators  of  the  Peace  were  elective  officers, 
and  to  whom  Lords-Lieutenant,  who  now  nominate  them,  were 
unknown.  In  the  L^nited  States  and  in  Canada  municipal 
institutions  obtain  both  in  town  and  in  country.  Our  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  have  their  shire-councils.  In  Scotland  magis¬ 
trates  do  not  administer  the  affairs  of  the  county.  That  duty 
devolves  on  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  Avho,  although 
a  superior  and  limited  class,  consisting  of  jiersons  interested 
in  land  to  the  value  of  100/.  a-year,  at  least  are  ratepayei-s 
not  ultimately  only,  but  immediately,  inasmuch  as  county- 
rates  in  Scotland  are  levied  from  the  owners. 

Probably  the  business  of  English  counties  has  been  on  the 
whole  fairly  conducted  by  the  magistrates,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy.  Possibly  representative  boards  would  he 
less  thrifty  in  expenditure.  Still  the  absence  of  all  control  on 
the  part  of  the  smaller  owners  and  occupiers  constitutes  a 
legitimate  ground  of  complaint.  Funds,  even  to  a  larger 
amount  than  now  required,  would  be  more  Avillingly  contri¬ 
buted  if  voted  by  the  res[)onsible  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  puri)oses  to  which 
they  were  devoted.  Tenant-farmers  are  especially  sensitive 
on  this  subject,  being  as  a  rule  convinced  that  it  is  their  money 
which  the  magistrates  are  expending  for  objects  which  concern 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  but  in  which  its  temporary  occupiers 
have  little  or  no  interest.  The  feeling,  though  exaggerated, 
is  not  unreasonable.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  subject 
is  one  on  which  the  so-called  agricultural  interest,  so  far  from 
being  united,  is  divided  against  itself.  Conservative  peers 
and  county  members,  belonging  to  the  magisterial  caste, 
resisted  or  evaded,  as  long  as  they  dared,  any  changes  that 
would  compel  them  to  share  their  authority  with  an  inferior 
class.  It  was  from  Liberal  members  that  the  proposals  for 
county  reform  first  proceeded,  and  it  is  by  them  that  it  is  now 
urged.  The  late  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr. 
Wilde  have  successively  pressed  the  question.  It  has  now 
become  part  of  the  programme  of  a  Liberal  Government,  and 
Mr.  Hugessen  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  each  introduced  Bills 
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in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  thus  given.  The  lack  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  n-e  have  seen,  lies  deeper  than  in  the  county 
itself.  It  is  found  in  the  unit  of  the  county  system,  the 
parish.  The  vestries  of  rural  parishes  are  hel[)less  and  in¬ 
competent  bodies  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They  are 
under  the  influence  especially  of  one  Avho  claims  to  be  their 
tx  #  cio  chairman,  the  incumbent.  We  will  not  enter  into 
an  antiquarian  discussion  as  to  the  legal  validity  or  invalidity 
of  this  claim.  Suftice  it  to  say  that  the  practice,  however 
adapted  to  times  in  nhich  the  incumbent  was,  as  his  designa¬ 
tion  imported,  the  persona  or  foremost  man,  the  clerk  or 
educated  man,  of  the  pai-ish,  however  admissible  it  may  have 
been  in  times  when  all  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Church 
in  fact  or  in  theory,  is  entirely  unsuited  to  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  ideas.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  Local  Government 
Bill  of  last  session,  made  the  reform  of  parish  government  the 
foundation  of  county  reform.  He  proposed  a  parochial  board 
annually  elected  by  ballot,  and  presided  over  by  an  elective 
chairman,  to  whom  the  vestry,  while  retaining  its  deliberative 
functions,  should  entrust  the  discharge  of  its  executive  duties. 
The  proposal  was  criticised  by  reformers,  on  the  ground  that 
it  perpetuated  so  small  a  unit  of  government  as  the  parish, 
with  all  its  petty  interests  and  its  narrow  range  of  selection. 
Assuming,  however,  that  it  Avas  not  expedient  to  propose  so 
great  a  change  as  the  merging  of  the  parish  in  some  larger 
area,  Mr.  Goschen’s  propt)sal  Avas  unquestionably  sound. 
Moreover  it  presented  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem 
hoAV  to  secure  to  the  immediate  ratepayers  an  equal  share  Avith 
the  justices  in  the  finance  and  administrative  business  of  the 
county,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Boards  for  these 
purposes,  consisting  half  of  justices  and  half  of  parochial 
chairmen.  Mr.  Goschen  further  professed  in  his  speech  that 
he  intended  to  secure  to  OAvners,  in  consideration  of  their 
proposed  liability  to  pay  one-half  of  all  the  rates,  one-third 
of  the  representation  on  the  boards  of  guardians.  To  us 
it  appears  that,  even  irrespective  of  a  division  of  rates,  the 
constitution  of  these  boards  Avould  be  improved  by  such  a 
modification.  The  official  membership  of  justices,  Avhose 
numbers  and  attendance  in  a  Union  are  matter  of  accident, 
and  who  are  often  not  so  likely  to  devote  time  and  attention  to 
the  business  as  OAvners  of  less  position,  might  advantageously 
be  abolished.  It  Avould  then  be  reasonable  to  provide  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  members  of  the  board  should  consist 
of  persons  possessing  a  minimum  ownership  qualification ; 
such  members  being  either  nominated  by  the  justices,  or 
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selected  by  the  board  itself  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  By 
this,  or  some  similar  arrangement,  the  presence  on  the  board 
«if  a  certain  number  of  experienced  members,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  permanent  as  well  as  of  the  momentary 
interests  of  the  Union,  would  be  secured. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  of  the 
agricultural  questions  enumci'ated  above,  namely,  the  Malt 
Duty.  Here,  even  less  than  in  the  two  preceding  ones,  do  we 
find  the  basis  of  a  united  agricultural  party.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  producer’s  but  a  consumer’s  question.  The 
agricultural  grievance  comes  only  in  the  second  rank.  The 
malt  tax  afi'ects  the  producer  only  so  far  as  by  raising  the 
price  of  beer  it  restricts  consumption.  The  man  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  the  malt  duty  falls  is  he  who  drinks  the  beer 
made  from  the  malt.  In  his  case  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  duty  is  reduced  to  such  a  fraction  before  it  reaches  him 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  dissipated,  and  forms  no  appreciable 
burden  whatever.  What,  it  is  triumphantly  asked,  does  tlie 
<luty  amount  to  on  half  a  pint  of  beer  sold  by  retail  over 
the  counter?  Calculations  as  plausible  and  as  conclusive 
would  prove  that  a  removal  of  the  duties  of  corn  never  could 
atlect  the  price  of  a  quartern  loaf  or  of  a  halfpenny  bun. 
It  is  simply  preposterous  to  argue  that  7,000,(M)0/.  can  be 
raised  in  one  year  by  the  taxation  of  an  article  of  consump¬ 
tion  without  affecting  its  cost.  Ai’lthmctic  shows  that  the 
malt  duty,  including  its  satellites  the  brewei’’s  and  maltster’s 
licences,  and  the  charge  of  threepence  per  barrel  substituted 
for  the  hop  duty,  is  equivalent  to  18  or  20  per  cent,  upon 
the  wholesale  price  of  an  average  cask  of  beer,  and  to  12 
per  cent,  upon  the  liquor  retailed  in  the  pot.  This  reckoning, 
moreover,  takes  no  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the  duty 
is  paid,  not  at  the  point  of  consumption,  but  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  manufacture,  so  that  the  liquor  comes  to  the 
consumer’s  hands  enhanced  in  price,  not  only  by  the  actual 
amount  of  the  duty,  but  by  the  interest  which  each  successive 
trader  through  whose  hands  it  passes  must  obtain  upon  the 
tax  thus  advanced  by  him.  Mr.  Barclay,  one  of  the  eminent 
firm  which  hears  that  name,  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  some  years  ago,  that  when  the  duty  of 
ten  shillings  a  barrel  upon  strong  beer — a  duty  levied,  be  it 
observed,  upon  the  finished  article — was  abolished,  the  brewers 
reduced  the  price  of  the  barrel  by  twelve  shillings,  equivalent 
to  one  penny  a  pot  to  the  retail  consumer.  Assuming  the 
])resent  duty  to  amount  to  no  more  than  from  five  to  six 
shillings  a  barrel,  it  is  evident  that  its  effect  in  raising  the 
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price,  or  deteriorating  the  quality,  of  the  liquor,  or  both,  must 
be  material  to  the  drinker  of  beer. 

The  agriculturist’s  case  against  the  malt  tax  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  We  pass  over,  as  undeserving  of  notice,  the 
prejudice  which  still  lingers  among  the  less  intelligent  farmers 
that  the  duty  is  one  which  falls  upon  themselves.  By 
restricting  the  consumption  of  malt  it  injuriously  affects  land 
producing  a  (luality  of  baidey  second  only  to  that  now 
employed  for  malting,  a  demand  for  which  would  arise  if 
malting  extended ;  it  further  affects  other  land,  namely,  that 
capable  of  producing  a  serviceable  barley  which,  Avere  the 
artificial  check  on  consumption  removed,  would  take  the  place 
now  occuj)ied  by  that  last  mentioned.  Thus  where,  if  trade  and 
agriculture  were  free,  nature  Avould  point  to  barley  as  the 
fittest  crop  in  a  rotation,  the  farmer  is  driven  to  substitute 
some  other  crop  less  suited  to  the  soil,  and  the  entire  order  of 
cultivation  is,  as  it  were,  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  land 
cannot  be  worked  up  to  its  highest  poAver  of  j)roduction.  In 
estimating  the  force  of  the  objection  just  stated,  the  degree  in 
Avhich  an  increased  demand  for  barley’  Avould  be  likely'  to  be 
met  by  an  increased  sui)ply’  of  foreign  barley’  should  be  taken 
into  account.  A  stronger  indictment  against  the  duty  is  that 
it  not  only  restricts  the  consumjdion  of  malt  as  drink  for 
man,  but  precludes  its  use  as  food  for  animals.  This  charge 
has  never  been  really  substantiated,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  value  of  malt,  except  as  a  condiment  or 
relish  to  be  given  to  cattle,  is  grossly’  exaggerated.  At  the 
same  time  the  opinions  both  of  experienced  farmers  and  of 
men  of  science  arc  very’  different  and  even  contradictory,  Avhile 
the  existence  of  the  duty  prevents  the  experiment  being  tried 
on  that  comprehensive  scale  Avhich  Avould  alone  afford  a  test  of 
its  practical  value.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  sentimental 
or  philanthropic  argument,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
removal  of  the  malt  duty  Avould  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of 
family  brcAving  at  the  labourers’  homes,  and  by’  thus  super¬ 
seding  the  beershop,  contribute,  not  only  to  the  physical,  but 
to  the  moral  Avell-being  of  the  Avorking  classes.  The  mere 
substitution  of  a  beer  duty  for  a  malt  duty  Avould,  hoAveA  er,  be 
an  obstacle  rather  than  an  inducement  to  such  a  practice. 
Eacu  if  beer  and  its  ingredients  and  manufacture  Avere  alto¬ 
gether  freed  from  taxation, it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  considering 
the  advantages  of  brewing  on  a  large  rather  than  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  brcAvers’  beer,  Avhether  the 
habits  of  cottagers  Avould  be  materially  modified  by  the  change. 

Such  are  the  objections,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
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to  the  tax.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  their  weight,  they  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  unite  the  agricultural  interest  in  a  common 
crusade.  The  larger  landowners  have,  as  a  rule,  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  indifference  or  of  aversion  to  a  demand  for  the 
abolition  or  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty.  Those  assessed 
under  schedule  A.  are  not  disposed  to  risk  the  addition  of 
7,000,000/.  to  direct  taxation  in  order  to  relieve  the  beer- 
drinkers  of  that  amount  of  indirect  taxation.  On  the  other 
hand,  tenants  who  are  assessed  under  Schedule  B.,  and  who 
entertain  exaggerated  and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  evils  the  duty 
inflicts  upon  them,  are  blind  or  insensible  to  this  probable 
consequence.  Among  fanners  it  affects  only  actual  barley- 
growers,  and,  more  remotely,  possibly  barley-growers.  The 
actual  growers  are  far  from  being  of  one  accord  on  the  subject. 
The  producers  of  high  class  malting  barley  do  not  view  with 
disfavour  a  tax  which  presses  more  heavily  on  the  inferior 
and  cheaper  barleys,  and  tends  to  keep  them  out  of  the  market. 
Of  the  cultivators  of  land  suited  to  the  production  of  medium 
barleys,  while  some  are  highly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the 
duty,  others  refuse  to  give  it  a  thought.  The  opponents  of  the 
malt  tax  find  themselves  in  this  ditticulty :  if  they  complain 
of  the  duty  as  one  upon  the  national  beverage,  they  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  reply  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
that  question  when  the  consumers  raise  it.  At  present  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  to  run  in  an  entirely 
opposite  direction,  and  to  discourage  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  beer  included.  If  the  opponents  present  themselves 
simply  as  barley-growers,  they  constitute  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
community,  and,  moreover,  a  fraction  divided  against  itself. 
If  they  come  forward  as  ‘  Free  Soilers,’  broadly  claiming  that 
no  legislative  trammels  should  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land  as  nature  shows  to  be  most  advantageous, 
it  follows  that  the  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  the 
restrictions  upon  the  production  of  sugar  and  of  spirit,  whether 
from  grain  or  from  roots,  are  equally  untenable,  and  they  run 
their  heads  against  a  fresh  set  of  obstacles  to  the  concession  of 
their  demands. 

To  us  it  appears  that  in  present  circumstances  the  point  to 
which  the  opponents  of  the  malt  duty  c-ould  address  themselves 
with  the  best  hope  of  obtaining  a  practical  success,  is  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  at  some  j)oint  nearer  to  that  of  consumption, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  should  make  it  beyond  all  doubt  or 
cavil  that  which  it  professes  to  be,  namely,  a  tax  upon  drink 
and  not  one  upon  meat.  This  would  remove  at  once  all 
grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  as  to  the  use  of  malt  as  food 
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or  condiment  for  animals.  If  the  condition  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  temper  of  the  people  permitted,  this  change  might  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  burden,  such  as  might  reach 
the  consumer  either  in  the  price  or  the  quality  of  his  liquor. 
The  stock  objection  urged  against  shifting  the  point  of  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  malt  tax,  or  converting  it  directly  into  a  beer 
duty,  has  been  that  it  would  Involve  the  levying  the  tax  from 
the  brewers,  and  that  it  would  be  at  once  more  costly  and  more 
insecure  for  the  Government  to  collect  it  from  some  36,000 
brewers  than  as  at  present  from  less  than  one-sixth  of  that 
number  of  maltsters.  There  remains  also  the  difficulty  of 
raising  the  duty  from  those  who  brew  in  their  private  houses. 
The  assumption,  however,  that  these  obstacles  are  insuperable 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unchallenged.  Those  who 
conceive  themselves  aggrieved  are  fairly  entitled  to  require 
that  the  Government  should  by  investigation  satisfy  itself  and 
them,  and  show  valid  cause  why  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  raise  the  duty  in  a  manner  at  once  more  agreeable  to 
sound  canons  of  finance,  and  less  onerous  to  producers  and  to 
consumers  than  the  one  at  present  in  operation. 

In  every  beer-drinking  country,  cast  and  west,  the  thirst  of 
the  people  for  their  favourite  beverage  has  been  turned  to 
account  by  their  rulers.  As  of  old,  the  variety  of  forms  of 
Government  in  the  Mediterranean  States  supplied  Aristotle 
with  specimens  and  illustrations  of  every  kind  of  rule  for  his 
work  on  ‘  Politics,’  so  the  beer-drinking  countries  of  the 
modern  world  offer  to  English  financier's  examples  of  beer 
duties  in  endless  diversity.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  an  Act  jrassed  in  1866,  a  tax  was  imposed  payable  by  the 
brewer  on  the  quantity  of  beer  delivered  out  of  the  brewery 
for  sale  or  consumption.  It  was  directed  to  be  levied  by 
means  of  a  label,  bearing  a  Govennnent  stamp,  affixed  over 
the  taphole  of  each  cask,  so  that  the  cask  could  not  be 
broached  without  destroying  the  stamp.  In  Belgium,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Russia,  a  tax  is  charged  on  the  contents  of 
the  mash-tun,  on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
beer  can  be  [rroduced  from  a  certain  quantity  of  materials. 
In  France  and  in  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Hesse  and  of  Baden, 
the  amount  to  be  charged  is  arrived  at  by  measurement  of 
the  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  brewers’  coppers.  Austria 
proceeds,  or  pi'oceeded  as  late  as  the  year  1870,  on  a  system 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  herself,  namely,  the  assessment  of  a 
tax  on  the  extract  of  the  worts.  The  regulations  involved 
were  complained  of  as  complicated,  and  a  demand  arose,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  part  of  the  brewers  of  Upper  Austria  and 
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Bolieiuia,  for  their  siinpliHcation :  but  we  are  not  aware 
whether  any  modllioations  have  been  introduced.  In  England, 
in  Bavaria,  in  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  and  in  AVurteinberg,  a  duty 
is  levied  on  what  may  be  considered  the  raw  material  of  beer, 
viz.  malt.  In  England  the  method  consists  in  ascertaining  ^y 
inspection,  during  different  stages  of  the  process,  the  quantity 
of  grain  malted.  In  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  and  in  some  other 
North  German  States,  the  duty  has  been  imposed  on  the 
quantity  of  grist  or  crushed  malt,  and  is  charged  at  the 
moment  of  its  transfer  to  the  mash-tun.  In  Prussia,  aiul 
jwssibly  in  some  other  States,  means  have  been  found  of 
exempting  within  certain  limits  domestic  brewing  from  the 
malt  duty.  The  exemption  is  confined  to  beer  made  in 
common  boiling  kettles,  for  home  consumi)tion,  by  families  of 
not  more  tlum  ten  persons  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Free 
j)crmits  to  brew,  subject  to  these  conditions,  are  issued  to 
those  who  aj)ply  in  due  fi)rm.  In  Bavaria,  the  cla.sslc  land  of 
beer,  the  duty  was  formerly  charged  on  the  malt  in  steep ;  it 
is  now,  in  accordance  with  a  system  introduced  in  18G8,  levied 
at  the  mill  on  the  malt  ground  or  crushed.  The  duty  is  con¬ 
fined  to  malted  grain  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
spirits,  or  vinegar.  Malt  used  as  food  fi>r  animals,  in  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  or  in  chemical  processes,  is  duty  free. 
The  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  assessed  is  as 
follows.  Attached  to  each  mill  is  a  clock  or  meter  which 
records  accurately  on  a  dial  the  quantity  of  malt  which  passes 
through  the  roller  or  cylinders.  The  meter  is  placed  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  a  revenue  officer,  who  affixes  a  seal 
without  the  removal  of  which  it  cannot  be  set  or  tampered 
with.  Boer  being  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  Bavarian  citizen, 
and  a  beer  duty  a  main  pillar  of  the  Bavarian  State,  the  mode 
of  assessment  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one  from  the  king 
on  the  throne  to  the  beggar  in  the  street,  and  has  much  exer¬ 
cised  the  minds  of  Bavarian  statesmen.  The  modern  system, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  accumulated 
Avisdom  of  three  centuries  of  thought  devoted  to  beer,  is 
rejmrted  to  work  satisfactorily  to  the  producers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  Government.  AVe  are  informed  that  it  has  also  been 
adopted  in  AVurtemberg.  The  duty  charged  by  the  Bavarian 
Government  is  equivalent,  in  round  numbers,  to  ten  shillings 
a  quarter;  but  in  Bavaria  and  in  several  other  States  an 
addition  is  made  to  the  tax  for  municipal  purjmses. 

The  Conservative  party  in  Parliament  have  used  the  malt 
duty  very  inudh  as  they  now  seem  disposed  to  use  the  question 
of  Local  Taxation.  The  leaders  carefullv  avoid  touching  it. 
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while  the  followers  play  with  it  for  the  aimiseinent  of  their 
Larley-gi’owing  constituents.  It  is  referred  to  in  election 
addresses,  becomes  a  topic  on  the  hustings,  is  discussed  in 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  at  rural  gatherings,  and  is  made 
the  subject  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  general  lack  of  life  and  of  earnestness  in 
the  matter,  as  if  it  were  felt  all  round  that  it  is  a  conventional 
Tory  agricultural  grievance,  the  requirements  of  which  are 
satisfied  by  declamation.  Once  indeed,  in  1852,  to  palliate 
the  abandonment  of  Protection,  a  Conservative  Government 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  malt  duty  by  one  half,  bound  up, 
however,  with  an  impracticable  proposal  for  the  increase  and 
e.xtension  of  the  house-tax,  the  rejection  of  which  afforded  a 
ready  excuse  for  dropping  the  entire  scheme.  In  1858  the 
same  party,  being  again  in  power,  passed  over  the  claims  of 
its  agricultural  devotees  in  contemptuous  silence.  In  1861, 
when  availing  himself  of  a  surplus,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 
the  remission  of  the  paper  duties,  the  Conservative  Opposition 
again  passed  over  the  claims  of  its  rural  adherents,  and 
selected,  not  malt,  but  tea,  as  the  rival  pretender  for  the  favour 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lastly,  in  1867,  under 
Lord  Derby’s  third  Administration,  the  Conservative  anti¬ 
malt-tax  members,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  had  been  wont  to  attack  the  duty  and  to  divide  the 
House  upon  motions  condemning  it,  bethought  themselves  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  and  take  evidence  as 
to  its  o|)eration.  A  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  the 
duration  of  Avhose  labours  so  nearly  coincideil  with  that  of  the 
Conservative  Government  that  the  question  remained  in 
abeyance,  Avithdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  until  the  return  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  power.  While  such  has  been  the  course  of  the 
‘  farmer’s  friends,’  it  cannot  be  denied  that  successive  Liberal 
Administrations  have  shown  a  disposition  to  meet  some  at 
least  of  the  objections  advanced  against  the  tax.  Thus  iu 
1865,  complaint  being  made  that  the  duty  being  a  charge  on 
quantity  operated  as  a  prohibition  to  the  sale  of  light  barley 
for  malting  purposes,  an  Act  Avas  passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
alloAving  the  duty  on  malt  to  be  charged  according  to  weight. 
The  same  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  the  preceding 
year,  Avhile  declining  to  sacrifice  any  ])ortion  of  the  revenue, 
endeavoured  to  give  greater  opportunity  for  the  use  of  malt 
duty  free  as  food  for  cattle.  In  accordance  Avith  the  precedent 
adopted  in  the  case  of  methylated  spirits,  it  Avas  enacted  that 
malt  ground  and  mixed  with  linseed,  and  thus  secured  against 
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use  by  the  brewer,  should  be  exempt  from  charge.  Again,  in 
1869^  jMr.  Lowe  with  the  same  intention  removed  the  restric¬ 
tions  which  prevented  the  free  use  of  grain  which  had  under¬ 
gone  the  process  of  steeping  for  feeding  animals. 

It  seems  strange  to  be  obliged  to  advert  to  the  immunity  of 
agricultural  horses  from  taxation  in  a  catalogue  of  agricultural 
grievances,  but,  with  perverse  ingenuity,  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  have  almost  succeeded  in  adding  it  to  the  number.  Up 
to  the  year  1869  the  tax  upon  horses  formed,  as  is  Avell  known, 
one  of  the  assessed  taxes.  Agricultural  horses  were  free,  and 
law,  and  custom,  and  common  sense  combined,  sanctioned,  in  a 
manner,  not  theoretically  perfect  but  on  the  whole  equitable, 
the  occasional  uses  to  w'hich  in  the  manifold  wants  of  country 
life  such  a  horse  might  be  put  w'ithout  forfeiting  his  agricul¬ 
tural  character.  The  practice,  however,  of  assessing  in  one 
year  articles  kept  in  anothei’,  and  that  moreover  not  the 
natural  year,  was  cumbrous  and  inconvenient.  Mr.  Lowe 
accordingly  converted  the  assessed  taxes  generally  into  licence 
duties  to  be  paid  on  the  article  liable  to  charge  at  the  time  in 
possession  of  the  tax-payers.  LTnfortunately,  the  wording  of 
the  law  describing  what  constituted  liability  to  charge  Avas  in 
some  particulars  altered,  and  the  collection  of  the  duty  was  at 
the  same  time  transferred  to  the  Excise,  who  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  law  with  a  pedantic  precision  of  construction  and  defi¬ 
nition  Avhich  the  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit.  The 
immunity  of  agricultural  horses  w'as  perpetually  invaded  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  and,  Avorse  than  all,  no  OAvner  or  em¬ 
ployer  of  a  horse  kneAv  his  legal  status,  but  found  himself  at 
the  capricious  mercy  of  the  local  exciseman.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  soon  found  an  angry  swarm  buzzing  about 
him,  and  the  Excise,  not  ahvays  Avith  the  best  grace,  made  con¬ 
cessions,  relaxations,  and  exceptions,  until  the  old  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  taxed  and  free  horses  Avas,  though  Avith 
some  points  of  difference,  substantially  restored.  This  process 
Avas  naturally  attended  Avith  much  confusion  and  some  hard¬ 
ship,  but  the  irritation  engendered  would  have  gradually  sub¬ 
sided  had  not  iVIr.  LoAve,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but 
especially  in  his  last  financial  statement,  intimated  that  in  his 
vicAV  the  immunity  of  agricultural  horses  Avas  an  undue  ex¬ 
emption  enjoyed  by  a  favoured  interest.  Such  words  from 
such  a  quarter  Avere  construed  as  equivalent  to  a  threat  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  tax,  though  we  doubt  Avhether  it  Avas  anything 
more  than  an  expression  of  that  inveterate  habit  of  carping  at 
everything  connected  Avith  farming,  Avhich  appears  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  politicians  a  shibboleth  of  Liberalism.  If  Mr. 
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Lowe  seriously  meditated  the  extension  of  the  tax,  it  appears 
to  us  that  he  was  about  to  take  up  an  untenable  position. 

A  tax  on  horses  may  either  be  one  of  a  class  of  taxes  upon 
luxuries  or  part  of  a  system  of  taxing  motive  power.  If  the 
former  view  be  adopted,  there  is  no  justification  or  pretext  for 
taxing  the  agricultural  horse,  but  there  is  reason  for  taking  the 
duty  off  the  horse  employed  in  trade,  which  is  also,  although 
perhaps  less  directly,  an  instrument  of  production.  If  the 
latter  view  be  taken,  then  taxation  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
animal  power,  but  impartially  extended  to  the  machinery  by 
which  the  large  capitalist  works. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  making  his 
financial  statement,  used  these  words  : — 

‘  An  honourable  member  asks  what  we  propose  with  respect  to  agri¬ 
cultural  horses.  We  proj)ose  to  leave  them  as  tliey  are  now  ;  that  is 
to  say,  exempt.  We  may  be  wrong.  Exemptions,  as  exemptions,  I  do 
not  like  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  case  of  agricultural  horses  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  steam-power  in  tiictories.  At  any  rate, 
our  object  is — irrespective  of  fear  or  favour — to  propose  what  we  think 
impartial  justice  to  every  class.  I  have  received  proposals  suggesting 
the  imposition  of  taxes  on  steam-power.  Of  these,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  they  were  summarily  dismissed ;  and  whatever  may  be  my  love  of 
symnietry,  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  remove  the  exemption  of  duty 
which  applies  at  present  to  horses  employed  in  agriculture.’ 

The  sooner  any  idea  of  taxing  farm  horses  is  summarily  dis¬ 
missed,  and  all  suspicion  of  an  invidious  distinction  removed, 
by  fully  recognising  the  tax  as  a  sumptuary  tax,  and  relieving 
trade  horses  from  the  duty,  the  better.  Such  a  step  would 
place  the  tax  on  a  firm  and  intelligible  footing,  and  not  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  sacrifice  of  any  large  amount  of  revenue.  It 
might  even,  as  a  financial  measure,  be  desirable  to  dispense 
with  a  tax  on  horses  altogether.  Compensation  to  the  revenue 
for  that  part  of  the  duty  Avhich  is  now  derived  from  carriage 
and  saddle  horses  would  be  found,  if  necessary,  in  an  increase 
of  the  duty  on  carriages,  the  construction  and  fitting  of  which 
indicate  their  purpose,  and  readily  admit  of  being  defined,  or 
in  an  additional  tax  on  stable  servants  in  livery. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  considered  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  land,  of  facilitating  and  cheapening  its 
transfer,  and  of  absolute  proprietorship  compared  with  limited 
ownership  under  a  system  of  entails,  charges,  and  incumbrances. 
We  need  not,  then,  enter  upon  these  matters  here.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  that,  however  important  to  landowners,  they  are  of 
no  immediate  consequence  to  occupiers.  No  doubt  whatever, 
legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  property  in  the 
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t!oil  in  the  hands  of  men  liaving  a  full  and  free  use  of  it,  and 
capital  to  expend  in  improvements,  tends  to  the  advantage  of 
the  tenant  class.  Unless,  however,  the  division  of  property 
were  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  incompatible  with  the 
jKJSsession  of  farms  large  enough  to  afford  scope  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  and  machinery  in  their  cultivation,  tenant- 
farmers  would  not  be  directly  affected  by  such  reforms. 

There  is  nevertheless  one  jx)int  to  whicli  we  will  here  advert, 
because  it  has  already  become  a  question,  not  only  with  Par¬ 
liament  but  with  the  Government — the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  law  regulating  the  descent  of  real  property  in  cases  of 
intestacy.  We  do  not  attach  to  this  reform,  even  as  a  matter 
of  abstract  principle,  the  importance  whicli  many  persons, 
among  them,  we  believe,  the  late  Mr.  Cobden,  attributed  to 
it ;  still  less  do  we  believe  that  it  will  give  such  a  new  tone  to 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  Englishmen  as  to  influence  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  projierty.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  cases  of  incon¬ 
venience,  and  even  of  liardship,  which  may  arise  from  a  reversal 
of  the  law  of  succession,  before  men  become  acquainted  and 
familiar  with  the  altered  state  of  things.  The  change  is  never¬ 
theless,  in  our  opinion,  desirable,  and  should  be  made.  Tlie 
presumption  of  the  law  will  then  be  in  favour  of  equal  distri¬ 
bution,  while  a  free  ami  absolute  jiower  of  disposal  will  be 
continued  to  the  projwietor.  The  principle  is  sound,  and  what¬ 
ever  effect  it  may  have  upon  opinion  will  be  in  the  riglit 
direction.  It  Avill  be,  moreover,  for  the  interest  of  landed 
proj)rietors  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  will  remove  what  is 
considered  by  many  an  invidious  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property.  It  will  strengthen  the  j)osition  of  land- 
owners  by  placing  them  on  common  ground  with  other  owners. 
Tory  landlords  and  Tory  lawyers,  with  high  notions  of  the 
sanctity  of  primogeniture  and  of  parchment,  may  iu)t  concur  in 
these  views.  They  may  denounce  the  change  as  revolution, 
and  see  in  it  one  more  ])roof  of  the  settled  purpose  of  ]Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com|)ose 
or  support  his  Government,  to  ruin  ])roperty  and  overthrow 
society ;  but  oi»])osition  to  a  reform  of  the  law  of  intestacy  is 
not  a  basis  on  Avhicb  to  found  or  rally  a  party.  The  opinion 
(»f  owners  on  the  policy  and  value  of  such  a  change  is  divided, 
while  its  effect  is  too  remote  to  raise  any  feeling  on  the  part  of 
tenants  either  for  or  against  it.  In  fact,  its  operation,  so  far 
as  it  may  affect  that  class  at  all,  will,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  tend  to  their  advantage. 

We  cannot  pass  away  from  this  question  of  succession, 
without  observing  that  the  new  Domesday  Book,  for  which 
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Lord  Derby  lias  expressed  a  desire,  is  imicli  required,  were 
it  only  to  record  what  jiroportion  of  the  land  in  this  country  is 
clutched  by  the  dead  hand,  whether  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay 
corporations,  and  thus  withheld  from  the  market  and  shelteretl 
from  the  succession  duties  to  which  the  estates  of  other  pro¬ 
prietors  are  liable.  Moreover,  amongst  the  grievances  of  land- 
owners  none  are  more  real  or  burdensome  than  the  expense 
and  trouble  which  attend  the  transfer  and  exchange  of  land. 
Legal  facilities  for  these  objects  would  benefit  no  class  so  much 
as  that  to  which  the  land  belongs.  No  one  has  a  stronger 
interest  in  this  branch  of  law  reform  ;  and  the  first  step  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  landowners  from  the  attomies  would  be 
the  execution  of  a  good  survey  of  the  country. 

To  the  subject  of  Game,  so  important  to  farmers,  and  to 
tenant-farmers  in  particular,  we  devoted  a  pajier  in  October 
last,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  Suffice  it  here  to  remind 
those  interested  that  among  many  competing  bills,  the  Lord 
Advocate  has  introduced  one  which,  although  feeble  and  in¬ 
adequate,  is  an  earnest  that  the  Liberal  Government  intend  to 
grapple  with  the  question. 

One  more  agricultural  problem  of  the  pi’esent  day,  in  our 
opinion  practically  the  most  important,  we  desire  to  observe 
tq)on.  It  is  one  whicb,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  essentially  a 
tenant’s  question,  viz.  Tenant-Right.  Under  this  title  Ave  include 
both  security  of  tenure,  and  security  for  capital  invested  in 
iini)rovements.  Of  this  problem  two  solutions  are  offered ;  the 
one  is  suited  to  a  dependent  class  of  farmers  who  require  to  be 
])rotected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  laAv,  not  only  against  any 
abuse  of  the  almost  absolute  jjower  which  circumstances  have 
given  to  the  landlord,  but  also  against  their  OAvn  inability  to 
resist  a  craving  for  land  on  any  terms  which  overpowers  every 
motive  of  prudence  and  of  enterprise.  The  other  is  suited  to 
an  independent  class  of  tenants,  whose  dealings  Avdth  the  land- 
owner  are  commercial,  and  Avho  will  not  fail  to  insure  safe 
terms  for  themselves.  The  highest,  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  loAvest,  development  of  the  former  class  is  to  be  found  in 
Ireland,  and  the  appropriate  remedy  in  their  case  has  been  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.  The  highest  development  of  the  latter  class 
is  to  be  seen  in  Scotland,  where  the  only  legislation,  if  any, 
required,  is  such  as  will  remove  any  artificial  advantage  the 
law  may  be  found  to  give  one  contracting  party  over  the 
other.  The  English  tenant  on  the  whole  occupies  a  position 
Avhich  is  not  that  of  the  Irish,  nor  yet  of  the  Scotch  tenant. 
It  is,  however,  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  first,  and 
approximates  to  that  of  the  second.  The  English  tenant  is 
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year  by  year  becoming  less  of  a  feudal  or  patriarchal  dependent, 
and  more  of  a  trader  who  will  protect  himself  by  leases  and  by 
covenants.  Thus  the  natural  tendency  in  England  is,  not 
towards  Irish  tenant-right,  which  would  here  be  a  retrograde 
step,  but  in  the  direction  of  our  Scotch  system.  It  may  be 
found  desirable  to  accelerate  this  advance  to  independence  by 
certain  amendments  of  the  law.  Such  a  one  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  landlord’s  privilege  of  distress  in  England, 
and  of  the  corresjxmding  right  of  hypothec  in  Scotland.  It 
may  come  to  be  recognised  as  beneficial  to  both  owners  and 
occupiers,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  latter  to  invest 
capital  in  the  land,  to  borrow'  one  leaf  from  the  Irish  Land 
Bill ;  we  mean  that  which  makes  the  right  to  compensation 
the  universal  rule,  contrary  to  the  practice  both  of  England  and 
of  Scotland,  and  provides  that  improvements  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  the  tenant’s  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  Certainly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  law 
on  this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  respecting  improvements 
attached  to  agricultural  land  should  be  less  favourable  to  the 
outgoing  farm  tenant  than  that  which  accords  to  the  tenant  in 
trade  the  right  in  certain  cases  to  remove  fixtures.  Even  in 
agriculture  the  property  of  the  tenant  to  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  his  labour  and  his  outlay  has  always  been  recognised  in 
the  case  of  emblements,  or  annual  vegetable  products,  w'hich 
by  law  belong  to  the  tenant  at  will,  although  dismissed  before 
the  time  for  harvesting  them  has  arrived.  In  the  day  of  rude 
and  primitive  tillage  this  protection  sufficed.  In  the  days  when 
scientific  cultivation  requires  an  expenditure  by  the  tenant  for 
purposes  the  benefit  of  which  will  not  accrue  perhaps  for  years, 
it  would  seem  but  just  and  reasonable  to  extend  to  such  im¬ 
provements  a  corresponding  measure  of  protection. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  principal  sub¬ 
jects  advanced  as  agricultural  grievances.  Not  one  of  them, 
on  examination,  appears  of  a  nature  to  weld  into  one  com- 
])act  mass  the  various  elements  of  the  agricultural  system. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  found  in  regard  to  each  different, 
often  antagonistic,  wishes,  feelings,  and  opinions.  Local  Tax¬ 
ation  is  not  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  an  agricultural 
question  at  all.  So  far  as  it  is  such,  it  affects  owners  greatly, 
tenant-farmers  lightly,  labourers  infinitesimally,  if  at  all. 
Examine  the  remedies  suggested,  and  the  interests,  not  only 
of  owners  and  of  occupiers,  but  of  different  properties,  and  of 
different  estates  in  the  same  property,  are  seen  to  diverge. 
The  demand  for  representative  institutions  in  counties  is  in 
fact  one  for  a  surrender  of  pow'er  and  of  influence  by  rural 
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magnates  in  favour  of  classes  their  inferior  in  wealth  and  in 
social  position.  The  Malt  Duty  is,  first  of  all,  a  consumer’s 
question.  As  a  burden,  or  rather  a  restriction,  on  agriculture, 
it  affects  only  the  two  million  or  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
now  under  barley,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  acres  which 
might  grow  barley.  It  weights  some  of  these  acres  in  the 
race  of  coin|>etition,  it  acts  as  a  bounty  on  the  produce  of 
others.  Laws  and  amendments  of  laws  regulating  the  tenure 
or  descent  of  land  concern  landlords  and  not  tenants.  Laws 
and  amendments  of  laws  relating  to  game,  to  tenant-right,  to 
hypothec,  to  distress,  concern  both  landlords  and  tenants,  but 
in  opposite  ways. 

Assuming,  however,  for  one  moment,  that  a  comprehensive 
view  showed  the  settlement  of  this  group  of  questions  to  be  of 
such  vital  and  paramount  importance  as  to  induce  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  conflicting  interests  and  to  justify  the  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  body  in  saying,  ‘  We  must  subordinate  every  other 
‘  political  consideration  to  this  and  make  this  our  ground  of 
‘  action,’  then  the  policy  that  demanded  such  a  course  would 
require  the  selection  as  an  ally  of  that  party  in  the  State  which 
has  at  once  the  disposition  to  reform  and  the  power  to  give 
effect  to  its  intentions,  namely,  the  Liberal  party. 

Fortunately  for  Parliament  and  for  the  country,  there  is 
uo  such  identity  of  interests,  and  any  such  absolute  fusion  of 
all  the  different  elements  composing  the  agricultural  world  is 
out  of  the  question.  Unfortunately,  there  exists  a  state  of 
things  which  nearly  resembles  such  a  fusion.  There  is  an 
extensive  combination  of  these  elements,  and  thus  we  see  that 
English  land  and  agriculture  return  a  preponderating  number 
of  Conservative  Members  to  Parliament.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Agriculture  should  be  of  no  party. 

The  legitimate  result  of  this  state  of  things  would  be 
that  agricultural  questions  would  receive  more  prompt  at¬ 
tention  in  Parliament  and  be  more  easily  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue.  Great  questions  of  principle  and  of  policy  are 
carried  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  by  the  impetus  of 
party  spirit  and  by  party  organisation.  Minor  questions  in¬ 
volving  details  and  nice  adjustment  of  interests  are  most  suc¬ 
cessful  when  they  meet  with  independent  supporters  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.  As  it  is,  anyone  who  Avatches  Parliamen¬ 
tary  proceedings  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  questions  the 
agriculturists  are  immediately  interested  in  inevitably  suffer 
from  the  circumstance  that  their  friends  are  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  ranks  of  one  party,  and  that  the  least 
active  and  least  powerful  party  in  the  State.  We  have  seen 
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in  our  survey  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  have  been 
found  as  ready,  and  even  more  so,  to  deal  with  pending  agri¬ 
cultural  questions  as  their  o]>ponents.  It  was,  we  may  also 
remind  our  readers,  a  Liberal  Government  that  removed  the 
duty  upon  hops,  that  passed  the  most  complete  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  cattle  diseases,  that  established  the  new'  metro¬ 
politan  market  for  foreign  animals. 

Whence  then  is  derived  the  marked  preference  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists  for  the  Conservative  party  ?  It  is  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  passions  and  animosities  engendered  by  the  struggle  on 
the  Corn  Laws  ;  passions  and  animosities  which  have  survived 
long  after  the  cause  of  them  has  been  removed,  just  as  the 
agitation  of  the  sea  continues  after  the  wind  that  lashed  it  into 
fury  has  subsided.  It  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  next  place,  to 
the  language  too  often  held  by  Liberal  politicians  and  Liberal 
statesmen.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  practice  of  some  advanced 
Radicals,  in  whose  eyes  the  owners  of  land  are  tyrants  and  its 
occupiers  monopolists  to  be  held  up  to  opprobrium  and  execra¬ 
tion,  though  this  is  not  without  its  efiect.  We  allude  to  the 
tone,  too  prevalent  among  Liberals  generally,  in  which  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  land  are  taunted  with  being  favoured  classes, 
sneered  at  as  a  gross  and  benighted  race,  cherishing  exjdoded 
economical  heresies,  and  ever  intent  on  some  selfish  object. 
Even  party  leaders,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  have  never  succeeded  in  divesting  themselves  of  a 
habit  of  speech  at  once  unjust,  unwise,  and  offensive.  A  still 
more  heinous  offender  in  this  respect  was  ^Ir.  Milner  Gibson, 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  whose  opposition  on  questions,  such  as 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  the  cattle-plague,  produced  far  greater  irritation  and 
hostility  to  his  party  than  the  opposition  itself.  The  cold, 
hard,  matter-of-fact  treatment  by  Liberal  financiers  and  po¬ 
litical  economists,  even  when  friendly,  of  subjects  which  the 
agriculturists  have  at  heart,  grates  upon  the  susceptibilities  of 
a  sensitive  race.  The  hardy  breed  of  men  who  cultivate  the 
soil  are,  not  as  individuals  but  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
singulaidy  thinskinned  and  ‘  touchy.’  The  ‘  farmer’s  friends  ’ 
have,  for  political  purposes,  during^a  long  course  of  years,  fed 
the  ‘  farmers  of  England  ’  with  flattery,  and  sedulously  im¬ 
pressed  them  wdth  the  belief  that  they  are  suffering  under 
injuries  and  evils  which  legislation  could  at  once  remove,  w'ere 
it  not  that  Liberal  rulers  are  hostile,  or  indifferent  as  the  gods 
of  Epicurus.  Hence  every  agricultural  remonstrance,  how¬ 
ever  plain  and  prosaic  its  subject,  assumes  the  character  of 
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‘  A  lamentation,  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 

Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  tho’  the  words  are  strong ; 

Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil. 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil. 

Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 

Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer.’ 

Thus  all  parties  move  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  antipathy  ot 
the  agriculturists  to  the  Liberals  engenders  coldness  or  aversion 
on  their  part,  and  the  estrangement  between  the  two  is  kejit 
up.  For  every  reason  it  is  desirable  that  this  vicious  circle 
sliould  be  broken  through ;  and  we  cannot  but  hold  that  it  is 
the  part  of  the  superiors  in  knowledge,  in  position,  and  in 
power  to  make  the  first  advances  towards  a  better  under¬ 
standing. 

There  is  no  adequate  cause  for  the  estrangement  that  un¬ 
fortunately  exists  between  land  and  Liberalism.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  danger  lest  such  a  cause  should  spring  up  in  times  like 
those  we  live  in.  Communism  and  socialism,  open  combina¬ 
tions  and  secret  societies,  not  only  challenge  that  private 
ownership  of  land  which  calls  into  play  the  mainspring  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  activity,  private  interest,  but  menace 
all  property,  social  order,  our  constitutional  system,  and  the 
Monarchy  itself.  Such  ideas  and  such  schemes  have  at  former 
periods  been  wafted  over  from  the  Continent  in  times  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  have  emanated  from  the  speculations  of  philosophical 
reformers,  but  they  have  never  hitherto  commended  themselves 
to  the  ])ractical  common  sense  of  this  country.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  they  might  be  left  unnoticed  and  suffered  to  pass 
away  as  day-dreams.  But  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  We 
make  no  account  of  dilettante  revolutionists,  the  fashionable 
sputers  of  republicanism,  who  may  strut  their  little  hour  on 
provincial  platforms  and  enjoy  their  brief  span  of  existence, 
like  those  insects  that  are  said  to  have  their  birth  and  to  pass 
through  maturity  to  decay  in  the  short  space  of  one  summer's 
day  ;  but  behind  them, 

‘  Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguished  in  form,’ 

looms  the  dread  spectre  of  the  International,  a  monster  whose 
power  may  be  overrated,  but  which  has  given  terrible  earnest 
of  its  disposition  to  work  mischief.  Recent  events  in  France 
have  not  been  without  effect  in  our  own  country.  They  have 
kindled  the  zeal  of  political  fanatics,  they  have  excited  wild 
aspirations  in  the  ignorant,  and  exaggerated  alarms  in  the 
timid.  The  illness  of  her  eldest  son  has  rallied  round  the 
Queen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  feeling  and  the  loyal ;  the  danger 
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of  interruption  to  the  regular  order  of  succession  has  brought 
home  to  reflecting  minds  the  inestimable  value  of  our  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy.  It  is  a  time  when  the  mass  of  those  to 
whom  capital,  credit,  industry,  peace,  order,  are  of  any  mo¬ 
ment,  instinctively  look  around  to  see  what  it  is  they  have  to 
trust  to  for  the  maintenance  of  these  blessings.  It  is  a  time 
when  even  the  allies  and  supporters  of  a  Government  require 
to  be  assured  of  the  firmness  and  calmness  of  their  rulers. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  declaration  such  as  that  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  at  Glasgow  against  the  demand  for  Irish  Home-rule, 
such  a  challenge  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Lowe  at  Halifax  to 
republican  agitators,  meet  with  so  emphatic  an  approval  in  the 
country.  Hence  it  is  that  any  utterance,  or  any  reticence,  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  which  can  by  their  opponents,  or  by  the 
timid,  be  construed  into  a  dallying  with  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciples  or  a  courting  of  those  who  express  them,  acquire  an 
unusual  and  untoward  importance.  The  agricultural  interest  in 
particular  will  be  tempted  to  compare  the  measure  of  courtesy 
and  of  respect,  the  desire  to  conciliate  and  to  please,  evinced 
towards  the  apostles  of  revolution  and  of  communism,  with  those 
displayed  towards  themselves  and  the  exponents  of  their  views 
and  aspirations. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  a  Government  in  this  country  to 
consider,  not  merely  its  party,  but  the  entire  nation,  and  to 
treat  all  expressions  of  opinion,  even  the  most  extreme,  which 
do  not  lead  to  overt  acts  of  mischief,  with  forbearance.  This 
course  must,  however,  be  ])ursucd  with  judgment,  and  never  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt,  among  either  those  who  are  well- 
affected  or  those  who  are  ill-affected,  of  the  firm  resolution  of 
the  Government  to  uphold  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  social 
and  political  system.  The  people  of  this  country  are  on  the 
whole  in  favour  of  a  progressive  policy,  and  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  conducted  on  Liberal  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
require  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  safe  against  sudden  or 
organic  change  ;  that  the  course  of  affairs  mil  be  steady  and 
even,  and  that  it  will  flow  on  without  shocks  to  society,  to 
property,  to  business,  or  even  to  the  current  of  men’s  senti¬ 
ments  and  ideas.  They  are  not  averse  to  improvement,  far 
from  it,  but  they  are  cautious,  and,  before  adopting  anything 
new,  like  to  be  reasonably  assured  that  it  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Men  altogether  mistake  the  temper  of  the  nation  and 
the  conditions  of  the  country  who  conceive  that  it  is  Liberal 
in  any  spirit  of  revolution  or  from  any  wanton  love  of  change. 
Our  people  are  Liberal  because  Liberalism,  as  they  understand 
it,  best  reconciles  liberty  with  law,  individual  independence 
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with  national  unity  and  national  power;  because  they  have 
hitherto  found  in  Liberalism  the  best  support  of  the  order,  the 
religion,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Monarchy,  which  have 
proved  the  source  of  such  unnumbered  blessings  to  the  Empire. 
Hence  it  is  a  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  any  Government  that  its  character  should  be  such  as 
to  inspire  a  sense  of  confidence  and  of  security  in  all  classes, 
apart  from  any  appreciation  of  the  discernment  and  ability 
displayed  in  its  measures.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
preference  of  the  country  for  a  Liberal  over  a  Conservative 
Government  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  gives  a  greater 
feeling  of  safety;  men  have  learnt  to  dread  a  party  which 
knows  no  medium  between  indiscriminate  resistance  and  un¬ 
conditional  capitulation. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration  has  now  presented  to  it  a 
great  opportunity,  and  upon  it  is  cast  a  corresponding  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  Opposition  are  Aveaker  in  numbers  than  at  any 
period  since  the  days  of  Lord  Grey.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
Opposition  divided  against  itself,  the  breach  created  by  the 
recent  Reform  Act,  so  far  from  being  repaired,  having  been 
Avidened.  It  is  an  Opposition  that  is  drifting  Avithout  a  j)rin- 
ciple  or  a  policy.  The  classes  or  interests,  by  fighting  Avhose 
battles  the  Conservative  condottieri  earn  their  political  sub¬ 
sistence,  can  have  no  sense  of  attachment  tOAvards  them  for 
service  performed,  for  there  has  been  none.  Neither  can  there 
be  any  valid  expectation  of  service  to  be  done,  for  there  is 
no  prospect  of  their  having  poAver  to  render  any.  An  out¬ 
burst  of  loyal  zeal  disposes  men  to  sink  political  dift'erences 
and  to  rally  round  the  Throne;  it  inclines  men  to  supjxrrt 
the  ‘  Queen’s  Government,’  to  the  disregard  of  party  views 
and  j)arty  interests.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  may, 
by  a  wise  use  of  so  golden  an  opportunity,  elFace  old  feuds 
and  animosities,  Avin  over  hearts  long  estranged,  and,  by  so 
doing,  not  merely  fortify  their  own  party,  but  add  new 
strength  to  the  Constitution,  new  security  and  dignity  to  the 
CroAvn.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  let  slip  the  chance  now 
offered,  if  by  any  want  of  firmness  in  acts  or  in  words  they 
fail  to  command  moral  confidence,  they  AviU  not  only  confirm 
the  estrangement  of  the  landed  interest  from  the  Liberal 
party,  but  alienate  other  substantial  classes,  and  indeed  the 
better  portion  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the  present  relations  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  the  agricultural  interest  appear  fraught  with 
evil  to  the  party,  to  the  interest,  and  to  the  nation.  To  the 
party,  because  it  is  deprived  of  the  support  of  many  of  the 
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most  trustworthy  electors  and  intelligent  constituencies  in  the 
kingdom ;  to  the  interest,  because  it  is  j)laced  in  a  position  of 
isolation,  not  to  say  of  antagonism,  towards  so  many  other 
sections  of  the  community;  to  the  nation,  because  such  a 
state  of  things  tends  to  array  town  against  country,  to  identify 
the  boundary  lines  of  party  with  those  of  classes,  and  to  under¬ 
mine  political  morality  by  fostering  the  debasing  notion  that 
the  discharge  of  political  functions  has  no  higher  aim  or  end 
than  the  pursuit  of  personal  or  professional  advantage.  They 
may  become  the  source  of  a  more  immediate  and  pressing 
danger,  if  in  times  when  disloyalty  or  anarchy  are  rife,  they 
should  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  friends  of  peace,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  order  from  presenting  a  united  front  to  their 
common  enemies. 

To  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Liberals  we 
need  not  revert.  AVe  tvill  only  repeat  that  in  these  days  tvheii 
institutions,  however  otherwise  strong,  cannot  dispense  with 
the  support  of  public  opinion,  just  in  pro})ortion  as  the  Church 
denationalises  herself  by  making  herself  one  with  any  political 
party,  she  advances  in  a  course  Avhich  impairs  her  religious 
efficiency,  and  must  seriously  jeopardise,  if  not  prove  fatal  to, 
her  position  as  an  Establishment. 

Tne  only  gainers,  unless  it  be  the  republican  or  revolutionary 
party,  by  the  alienation  of  the  Church  from  the  nation  and 
the  isolation  of  the  agricultural  interest  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  are  Conservative  politicians  and  Conservative 
office-seekers.  To  the  Conservative  party,  in  the  absence  of 
any  policy  save  the  negative  one  of  opposing  change  and 
resisting  progress,  it  is  invaluable  to  be  able  to  present  itself 
as  the  champion  of  the  Church  and  of  the  land.  Whether 
the  institution  or  the  interest  derive  any  corresponding  benefit 
from  the  association,  whether  they  be  not  thereby  placed  in  a 
position  at  once  false  and  injurious,  is  a  matter  we  commend 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  more  independent  and 
thoughtful  members  of  each.  Whether  it  be  not  a  reproach 
and  a  danger  to  the  Liberal  i)arty  to  allow  the  present  aliena¬ 
tion  to  continue  Anthout  any  attempt  to  bring  about  impnned 
relations,  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
leaders  of  that  party. 


No.  CCLXXVL  will  be  published  in  April. 


